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HAF. I. POL 


I. His Majefty"s Meſſage to the Commons on the French 

Declaration of War. II. The Same taken into. Conſide- 
ration. ' My . Pitt modes an Addreſs of Thanks to the 
King, III. Mr. Fox moves an Amendment to the Ad. 
dreſs. IV. Mr. Burke ſupports the Addreſs, and do- 
fands the Conduct of Minifters. V. Mr. Sheridan an- 
ers Mr. Burke, and ſupports the Amendment.—The 
hddreſs to the King carried without a Divifion. VI. Mr. 
tix moves certain Reſolutions in order to aſcortain the 
wal Grounds of the War—rejefted. VII. A ſimar At- 
tempt made by Mr. Grey equally unſucceſsful. VIII. 
Motion of M. A. Taylor on the Tilegality of erefting Bare 
racks without the Conſent of Parlament—negatived.— 
IN, Mr. Sharidan's Motion on the ſubjeft of Sedition.— 
A. Oppoſed by Mr. Windham— Supported by Mr, Fox— 
Neratinied without a Diviſion. XI. The Budget. XII. 
Ite Traitorous Correſpondence Bill introduced by the At- 
rney Gent ral Its Outline. XIII. Oppoſed by Mr. 
ww, XIV. Supported by the Solicitor General. XV. 
Wpoſed by Mr. Erſkine. XVI. By Mr. Grey. XVII. 
army defended by Mr. Burke. XVIII. Oppoſed by 
lr. Sheridan, XIX. On the third reading, again op- 
Fed by Mr. Fox—Paſſes. XX. The Bill defended in 
be Hagge of Lords by Lord Grenwville, XXI. Oppoſed 
the Marquis of Lanſdowne. XXII. By Lord Lau- 
male—Paſſes. XXIII. The French Executive Coun- 
nale an Effort for the Reſtoration of Peace—Defeated 
} ite Folly and Pride of the Britiſh Miniſtry. Ws” 
A 3 An 
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4 GEORGE 111. A. D. 1793. 
An unprecedented Number Bantruptcies the firfl Fruit T 
of the Var. Five millions of Exchequer Bills ſued fir x 
the Relief of Commercial Credit. XXV. Motion of Cen- 

ſure upon Lord Auckland for a Memorial he preſented u 4 
the States General on the fifth of April BY Mr. Sheri. eq 
dan. XXVI. Supported by Mr. Fox—Negatroed,— 
XXVII. A fumilar Motion by Lord Stanhope in the Houſe 
of Lords, XXVIII. Oppoſed by Lord Grenwville—Ne- 
| gatived, XXIX. Mr. Grey's Motion for a Parlianen- 
tary Reform. XXX. Supported by Mr. Erftine,— 
XXXI. By Mr. Stanley. XXXII. By Mr. Dun 
combe. XXXIII. Oppoſed by Sir William Yong, 
XXXIV. Supported by Mr. Francis. XXXV. Oppoſed 
by the Earl of Mornington. XXXVI. Supported by Mr, 
hitbread, junior. XXXVII. Oppoſed by Mr. Pitt, 
XXXVIII. Supported by Mr. Sheridan. XXXIX. 
By Mr. Fox—Negatived.. XL. Parliament prorogued. 
1. HE melancholy death of the French monarch, 
having now conſiderably alienated the affec- 

tions of Engliſhmen from the French revolution, and 
the idca of internal danger having allo at this time been 
excited by the alarming reports of plots and inſurrec- 
tions, a general abhorrence of the French and ot 
French principles had ſeized the public mind, and pre 
pared the nation to receive the declaration of war on the 
part of France with general ſatisfaction, as an event te 
be deſired rather than dreaded, Having thus ſecure 
the concurrence of a great portion of the people, tht 
minilter loſt no time in obtaining the {anction of par 
liament, to meaſures of extenſive and vigorous hoſtility 
Accordingly, on the eleventh of February, 1793, UW 
following meſſage from his majeſty was read to th 
houſe of commons. His majeſty thinks proper 0 
acquaint the huule of commons, that the aſſembly no 
exerciling the powers of government in France, hatt 
without previous notice, directed acts of noſtility to 
committed againſt the perſons and property of his m 
jeſty's ſubjects, in breach of the law of nations, and « 
the moſt poſitive ſtipulations of treaty ; and have * 
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4. b. 1793. GEORGE ur. « 
en the molt groundleſs pretences, actually declared war 
againſt his majeſty and the united provinces. Under 
the circumſtances of this wanton and unprovoked ag- 
greſlion, his majeſty has taken the — ſteps to 
maintain the honor of his crown, and to vindicate the 
rights of his people; and his majeſty relies with con- 
fidence on the firm and effectual ſupport of the houſe 
of commons, and on the zealous exertions of a bra vo 
and loyal people, in proſecuting a juſt and neceſſary 
war, and in endeavouring, under the bleſſing of provi. 
dence, to oppoſe an effectual barrier to the farther pro- 
preſs of a ſyſtem which ſtrikes at the ſecurity and peace 
of all independent nations, and is purſued in open defi- 
ance of eyery principle of moderation, good faith, hu- 
manity and juſtice. In a cauſe of ſuch general concern, 
his majeſty has every reaſon to hope for the cordial co- 
operation of thoſe powers who are united with his ma- 
ty by the ties of alliance, or who feel an intereſt in 
preventing the extenſion of anarchy and confuſion, and 
in contributing to the ſecurity and tranquillity of Eu- 
rope,” 

II. On the following day, the royal meſſage was 
taxen into conſideration, when Mr. Pitt, in introducing: 
tne bufinels, obſerved, „ that in propaſing to the houle 
n addrels in anſwer to his majeſty's meſſage, he did 
wot conceive that there could be any neceſſity, in the 
pelent inſtance, for troubling them much at large; war 
low was not only declared, but carried cn at our ver 
doors; a war which aimed at an object no leſs deſtruc- 
ve than the total ruin of the freedom and independence 
dt this country.“ He then adverted to thoſe inſults 
Mich the French ſuppoſed they had previouſly received 
tom England, and which they ſtate as grounds for 
Weir declaration of war; namely, © That the king of 
gland has not ceaſed, eſpecially ſince the revolution 
uke tenth of Auguſt, 1792. to give proots of his be- 
ls evil diſpoſed towards the French nation, and of his 
Pichnent to the coalition of crowned heads. That 
cabinet of St, James's has. ceaſed ſince the ſame pe- 
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riod to correſpond with the French ambaſſador at Lon- in 
don, on pretext of the ſuſpenſion of the heretofore king pl 
of the French. That fince the opening of the national ter 
| convention, the ſaid cabinet has refuſcd to reſume the ſup 
| uſual correſpondence between the two ſtates, and to ac- b 
' knowledge the power of the convention. That it has WA: 


retuſed to acknowledge the ambaſſador of the French re. 

public, although provided with letters of credit in its 

name. That the {aid court has cauled to he ſtopped 

ſeveral boats and ſhips loaded with grain for France, 

contrary to the treaty of 1786, while exportations to 

| other countries were tree.” Mr. Pitt, after examining 
| every part of the French declaration, aſſerted, * that 
he tound nothing but pretexts alledged as grounds for the 
declaration of war too weak to require refutation.“ 
| When he came to conclude, he ſaid, “ We have, in 
every inſtance, obſerved the ſtricteſt neutrality with re- 

ſpect to the French; we have puſhed to its utmoſt ex- 

tent, the lyſtem of temperance and moderation; we 

have waited to the laſt moment tor ſatis factory explana- 

tion.“ He then moved the addreis, in which he was 


warmly ſupported by Mr. Powys, Mr. Secretary Dun- 
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das, and Mr. Burke. IV, 

III. Mr. Fox very forcibly cenſured the conduct of Wiſs op; 

| miniſters, in “ launching this country into a war, before Wiicit!z 

| any means had been uſed to prevent it. While the mi- Wk gen 
| niſter boldly aſſerted that a ſyſtem of temperance and Ns, 

| moderation had been uſed, it was well known that he Nuatio 


had rejected every conciliatory mode offered by the ene- 
my. Every ſtep,” he ſaid, “taken by adminiſtration 
ſcemed to imply a deſire to break with France. To 
have ſuffered earl Gower to remain at Paris after the 
tenth of Auguſt, would have implied no recognition dl 
the government that ſucceeded that to which he had his 
formal miſſion, any more than to have negotiated with 
that government in the moſt direct and fecure way; 18 
preference to the moſt indire& and hazardous,” Mr, 
| Fox ſaid, * he feared that this war would be ſuppoſed 4 
* war for reſtoring monarchy in France, and tor lupp® 
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n- ing rather the cauſe of kings than the cauſe of the peo- 
ng ple. He would be the laſt to draw a diſtinction of in- 
nal tereſt between the rich and the poor ; for, whatever the 
the ſupericial obſerver might think, nothing was clearer, 
ac« „hen philoſophically conſidered, than that a man who 


bas ns not immediately poſſeſſed of property had as great 
re- n interelt in the general protection and ſecurity of pro- 
its pety, as he who was; and therefore he reprobated all 
pe toe calls upon the particular exertion of men of pro- 


nce, Wperty, as tending to excite the idea of an invidious diſ. 
s to Whitinftion, which did not exiſt in fact. When the attack 
ning Whos France was called the cauie of kings, it was not very 
that Witty, but a ſuſficient reply, that oppoſing it might be 


led the cauſe of ſubje&s.” Mr. Fox contended, 


on. that ordering Chauvelin to depart the kingdom, and 
„ in Whopping the exportation of corn to France, when expor- 
\ re- Neuen was allowed to other countries, were acts of 
t ex- Woltility and provocation on our part; which did not 
; we Wow us to ſay, as the propoſed addreſs faid, that the 
lana- N Nur was an unprovoked aggreſſion on the part of France.“ 
e was e concluded with moving an amendment to the ad- 
Dun- Nes. 

IV. Mr. Burke began with declaring, “ that, in 
a& of W's opinion, his majelty's miniſters had clearly and ex- 
before Wcitly jultified their own conduct. The right honora- 
he mi- Wh gentleman, who moved the amendment to the ad- 
-e and es, in framing his motion, ſeemed to get into the 


hat he ]Wtvatior. which all thoſe muſt do who wyh apparently 
he ene · ¶ "<concile what is efientially contradictory: it had in- 
(tration fed the appearance of a ftratagem—he would vote an 
2 To cls, enabling the executive government to carry on 
iter the , although he did not approve the conduct of minil- 
ition of WG. The honorable gentleman had on a former occi= 
had bis" lamented the ſmallneſs of his party, and it now 
ed wide as it that party endeavoured to make amends for 
ways ia allneſs of their numbers by the diſcordance of their 
* M.. He imagined ſome of them would find it difficult 
ppoſed oP <count tor their conduct in oppoſing the meaſures of 
(upp cnt on the prefent critical occaſion. Ia their 
. eenlures 
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cenſures on France, gentlemen had ſhown a great deal of 8 
dexterity ; but it certainly had too much the appearance be 
of {tratagem. The right honorable gentleman (Mr, PE 
Fox) had complained of the miſrepreſentation of his ex- Dr 
preſſions in that houſe—to him it appeared very extraor. * 
dinary how a perſon of talents ſo clear, ſo powerful, a 2 
ſo peripicuous, could poſſibly be miſunderſtood, how a Sri 
perſon who took ſo much pains by repetition, and going 1 
over the ſame grounds again and again, to bring his ſu- 
perior powers to the low level of the vulgar eye, could 85 
poſlibly be ſubje& to miſrepreſentation—how a gentle- W;-.- 
man, whole friends out of doors neglected no human art 4 
to diſplay his talents to their utmoſt advantage, and to Rad 
detail his ſp:eches to the public in ſuch a manner, that pole 
he, the uah a cloſe obſerver of the right honorable gen- ber 
tleman, had never been able to recollect a ſingle idea tn 
of his that eſcaped the induſtrious attention of his Ws 
friends to diſcloſe to the public, while thoſe of a right ns 
honorable friend of his (Mr. Windham,) whole abi- ic p 
htics were <qual to his virtues, were {0 mangled and! 
to confuſed in the reports that were made of them, Ju 
as to be utterly unintelligible to the public. But d it 
that the right Lonorable gentleman ſhould be mi- =o 
repreſented or miſunderſtood, under ſuch favorable cir- 5 
cumſtances, was hard indeed. The right honorable 3 


gentleman had ſaid, that he hoped he was not reputed an 
advocate for France. To this he would lay, that if the 
cauſe of France was an honeſt cauſe, it was jultice te 
this country and to mankind to undertake her deience 
The true ſkill of an advocate was, to put forward the 
ſtrong part of his client's caſe, and gloſs over or hide thg 
weak; to exhibit all its right in the brightelt point 0l 
view, and palliate the wrong; when he could no longet 
palliate, to contrive that the puniſhment ſhould be 3 
{light as poſſible, cr to bring his writ of errer, and vi. 
every quirk evade it as well as he could; and no mal | 
poſſeſled that power in a greater degree than the right 
honorable gentleman. To his ſpeeches he always attend 


ed with admiration and reſpc& ; that which he * 7 
cut 
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* heard on the preſent occaſion he could not help eftimat- 
= LS leſs account, as he had read every part of it in 
— Briffot's ſpeeches in the national convention, one part only 
* excepted, and that part was, that France had uſed every 
ng WW ns to conciliate the regards and good- will of Great 
a Irin. The right honorable gentleman had takcu 
ing great pains to acquit himlelt, and apologile tor his vene- 
b. en endeavours td exculpate France from the charge of 
dir” aggreſſion : he profeſſed that he was almoſt at a lots to 
alle. what it was that made him o prompt to exculpation. 
* If France meant nothing but what was good, and Eng- 
ns ent nothing but what was bad, he certainly owed no 
"hab pology for the part he took in her cauſe. But to take 
* the right honorable gentleman's ſpeech in a ſerious view, 
4 * it infinuated that the charge of the French was, that the 
© his king of Great Britain had brought on, or determined on 
w_ againft the ſenſe of his miniſters, againſt the ſenſe of 
ps © ke parliament, and againſt the ſenſe of the people, in or- 
de augment his own power. If this was the caſe, 
— minuters had betrayed their country by their acquieſcence, 
Bat d it was the duty of the houſe to addreſs the king to 
„ mi- oe them, and put into their place thoſe whom they 
ls oi ought more fit tor advice, more fit to do the duty of a 
„ pinifter, and more likely to poſſeſs the confidence of the 
med en, if ſuch there were. The right honorable gentle- 
"+ if the ban had contended, that when miniſters brought the na- 
"(ice toll" into war, they ſhould declare how they intended, 
dee oproſccute it, to what degree they intended to carry it, 
card th what the object of it was. For his part he had ne- 
de tele heard or read of any ſuch principle in theory, or of 
point ol * 8 5 The firſt queſtion he conceived to 
10 long... 4 er there was juſt cauſe or foundation for the 
14 be 3 a 0 23 , how it ſhould be carried on to the 
and b n effect? —He ſaid, that in no inſtance whatever 
1 no mM. power, at the commencement of a war, declared 
the rig period was intended to end it, what means to carry 
vs attend ia * what the object of it was. It was contrary to the 
ie had jul * ot this and every other country; it was never 
end ol. In this, and in every caſe of the kind, the 
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he began to read part of a ſpeech ſpoken by Mr. Fox dt 


© GEORGE III. A. D. 1793. * 
common object of the alliance ſhould be purſued to gain W* 
the grand end. War had been declared by the French; "WW" 
but they had not declared that they did not intend the 


ruin, the deſtruction, and total ſubverſion of this country . 
and every eſtabliſhment in it. Was it pretended that * 


they had done, in declaring war, that which gentlemen 
had preſcribed as the duty of this country ? no; they 
declared war with the profeſſed intention to bring it in 
the molt formidable ſhape, attended with inſurrection 
and anarchy, into the bowels of this country, to ſtrike 
at the head of the ſtadtholder, and to put no limits to 
their views in the war, while gentlemen would have Bri- 
tain cramped and tied by a premature declaration of her 
object. As to the ſentiments of the right honorable 
gentleman reſpecting the declaration of a ſpecific object 
of the war, as well as the delicacy of interfering in 
the internal government of France, were they adopted 
by the houſe, this ſhould be their language--* France! you 
have endeavoured to deſtroy the repole ot every country of 
Europe, and particularly of England: you have reduced 
your own country to anarchy and ruin, and murdered your 
king; nevetheleſs, you may be aſſured, that however hor- 
rible your crimes, though to the murder of your king you 
ſhould add that of his infant ſon, his untortunate queen an 
filter, and the whole remains of his family, not one hain 
of your heads ſhall be hurt. You may war againſt us 
threaten us with deſtruction, and bring ruin to our ve 
doors, yet ſhall you not be injured.* Was ever,” he ex 
claimed, . ſuch a declaration made in ſuch cir: umſtances 
Much pains had been taken by the right honorable gen 


en tak ut 
tleman to make light of the power of France, and t cou 
pertuade the houſe that there was nothing to fear fro eccle 


it. He would anſwer this by ſhewing what the right 
honorable gentleman had ſaid on a former cccafion.” He 


the commercial treaty—when the ſpeaker called him tt 
order; it being diſorderly to read any extracts from 50r 
mer debates Mr. Burke ſaid he would beg leave to rea 


tiom a pamphlet in his hand, (The houle called _ 
read 
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rad!) —He began once more to read when the ſpeaker 
again interrupted him, and requeſted that he would abſtain 
from reading, as he knew it was againſt the orders of the 
houſe—Mr. Burke then ſaid, he could not but lament that 
the rules of the houſe ſometimes weakened the force of 
ueument, but he conſidered order to be ſo far more ne- 
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nen elary than argument, that he would willingly forego the 
hey ter to maintain the former. To return, therefore, ta 
* his argument, without the concluſive aid he ſhould de- 
tion 


we from the gentleman's own language, in the book in 
8 hand, he contended that the whole body of policy of 
kis country for ages was, that whatever country was the 
emy of France, was naturally the ally of Great Bri- 
n. If that opinion was founded in true policy before 
herevolut ion, let us try, ſaid he, hat reaſon there is to 
ter that opinion ſince. If the new republic have ſhewn 
diſpoſition to increaſe her dominions, if flie has not 
tnexed — Avignon, Liege, Nice, &c. to her ter- 
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Wu al poſſeſſions, if ſhe has not declared war againſt 
try n fubſitting governments, and confiſcated the properties 
ducekſt corporation, if ſhe had not held out the maſk of con- 
d your Rternity as a ſignal and temptation to rebellion in all 


r hor-untries, but particularly in England, then ftatefmen 


gy we a right to change their opinions and ſyſtems of po- 
en m with reſpect to her. Unlimited monarchy, the right 
— = worable gentleman had ſaid, was the object againit 
n 


uch France directed the ſhafts of enmity. But he 
wald be glad to know whether gentlemen would pre- 
Ad to ſay that ſhe was a friend to limited monarchy ? 
oz ſhewas an enemy to limited monarchy, as monarchy, 


ur ve 
' he ex 
ances 


Je gens the limitation, as limitation. The ariſtocracy of 
„and fs country, all corporations, all bodies, whether civil 
r fro eerleſialtic, were the objects of her enmity. She 
e right Wed the moſt determinate malice, in the moſt exprels 
8 ms, againſt all parts of the Britiſh government, equally 


ole that limit or ſupport monarchy ; not to this cr 
Niat, but to the whole. It conquered by Louis the 
nth, we might be ſure of our {ettabliſhed forms be- 
$ moleſted ; but if by her, of total extinction. Gele 
tlemen 
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tlemen had, with much pertinacity, aſked, © Haye je 
aſked ſatisfa&tion for this ?* This, he contended, was # 
an error, either of miſconception or of will. The af 
France were acts of hoſtility to this country; her who 


ſyitem, her ſpeech, every decree, and every act, beſpa "A 
an intention precluſive of accommodation. No man, Wiſs... 
would venture to jay, had a more lively ſenſe of the in 3 
port ance of the queſtion before the houſe, or of the ei * 
of war, than himſelf; a war with France under ſuch i. 


cumſtances as now governed her conduct, mult be ter 
ble, but peace much more ſo. A nation that had abi 
doned all its valuable diſtinctions, arts, ſciences, 
gion, law, order, every thing but the ſword, was 
formidable and dreadful to all nations compoſed of d 


ſhould be reliſted with ſpirit, vigor, and temper, w 


out fear or ſcruple. In a caſe of ſuch importance to * 
country and to mankind as the preſent, gentle: -. 
ſhould examine whether they had any ſiniſter motive, l 
it in the divine preſence, and act upon the purere 4 - 

of that examination. He declared he had no heſitation... h 
pronounce, as it before that preſence, that miniſters 4 | 
not precipitated the nation into a war, but were braten 
to it by over-ruling neceſſity, I poſſeſs,” ſaid he, © a0... 
a ſenſe of the ſevere inflictions of war as any man on, 2 


poſſibly do—* Trembling I touch it, but with k 
heart'—I always held it as one of the laſt of evils, 
wiſh only to adopt it now from the copvictien that a 
diſtant period we ſhould be obliged to encounter! 
much greater diſadvantage. For four years paſt it 
grieved me to the ſoul, it almoſt reduced me to dt 
when T obſerved how things were going on, and felt 
utmoſt exertions unable to produce upon the govem 
of the country, or in the public mind, a ſenſe of the 
ger that approached them. At length the infatut 
was removed—miniſters awoke to the peril that me 
them ere it was too late; and our enemies, finding 
arts fail in which they ſo much confided, are reduct 
attack us in open war, and have declared againſt - 
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ou d therefore give them his clear, ſteady, uniform, une- 
guirocal ſupport; not as ſome gentlemen did, pretend ſup- 
pott on one day, to leſſen their authority, impair their power, 
and obſtruct their plans on another, but in the fulleſt 
manner he could. If any charge was to be laid to the 
ſhare of miniſters, it was that of too long delay; but if 
from that delay any accident ſhould ariſe from want of 
timely precaution, he would acquit. them of it, know- 
ng, as he did, that it was not poſſible for them with 
prudence to do otherwiſe, for had they done it at an 
wlier period they would not have been ſupported. In 
his oppoſition to the views and proceedings of France 
vr two years he was convinced he had not the feelings 
{ the nation; nor was it till full-blown miſchief had 
armed the people, and rouſed the king, that the go- 
frament could have had a proper ſupport. For his 
ut, he thought himſelf bound in honour to ſupport 

inifters ; and, if bound to ſupport them, certainly to 

poſe thoſe who acted adverſely to them. From ſuch 
hen, men who could neither vindicate the principles nor 
eny the power of France, yet impeded the meaſures 

Ken to ſecure us againſt that power, he differed fun- 

amentally and eſſentially in every principle of morals, 

| every principle of manners, in ſentiment, in diſpoſi- 
on, and in taſte. France, he laid, © had for fome 
me heen in a continual ſeries of hoſtile acts againſt this 
duntry, both external and internal; firſt, it directed 
$ purſuits to univerſal empire, under the name of fra- 
mity, to overturn the fabric of our laws and govern- 
ent ; next, it invented a new law of nations, ſubſi- 
ty to that intention; then acted on that law; next, 
tad dire ted the principal operations of that law to 
rat Britain; and laſtly, eſtabliſhed a horrible tyranny 
lin herſelf, chaſed every honeſt perſon out of it, held 
it temptations the moſt ſeductive to the unenlightened 
wer order of all countries, and furniſhed inſtruments 
the overthrow of their government. The putting the 
ls of France to death was done, not as an example to 


*. not to extinguiſh the race, not to put an end 
A. II. B to 
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to monarchy, but as a terror to monarchs, and particu. Wl * 
larly to the monarch of Great Britain. This aw WI” 
created empire of theirs,” Mr. Burke aſſerted, “ was only up 
ſecondary to the accompliſhment of their plans of ſhaking WI” 
all governments. This had been profeſſed out of the e 
mouth of their miniſter Cambon. He declared that the?” 
limits of their empire ſhould be thoſe that nature had ſa a 
to them, not thoſe of juſtice and reaſon ; that is to (ay, tba 
the ſea on one ſide, and the Alps and the Rhine on the 
other, together with a large cut of the Appenines, at " 
all for the benefit of mankind, of liberty and equality, e 
Should we be deterred by our wealth from reſiſting thele"* 
outrages. They directed their invectives and reproache 
more at England than any other place. They executal dem 
their unhappy, innocent monarch, whom they well kne th 
to be no tyrant, principally, as they alledged, for n 
warning to all other tyrants, and an example to all other de 
nations. Even a few hours after the execution of Louie 
their miniſter of juſtice, Garat, addreſſing the conven" 
tion, ſaid, * We have now thrown down the gauntlet to; ons 
Hol 


tyrant, which gauntlet is the head of a tyrant,” 
next read the declaration of the members who voted te 
the death of the king, ſome laying, * the tree of libert 
could not flouriſh till ſprinkled with the blood of tp 
rants;* others declaring, that kings were no Jonge 
uſeful but in their deaths. — Gentlemen had faid, th 
if lord Gower had been left at Paris, or another ambal 
ſador had been ſent in his place, the unhappy fate of! 
king of France might have been prevented. This,“ 
ſaid, „ was anſwered by the fate of the king of Spain 
ambaſſador, who had made, at the deſire of his con 
a requiſition, but was refuted. The murder of the kü 
was intended only as a ſtep to the murders of the ot 
kings of Europe, for they had declared that no moni 
chical country coul have alliance with them: this t 
at the very moment that they were affecting to col 
liate and explain away the decree of the nineteen 
November, War with the chateau, and peace u 


the cottage, was the plan of their new iy ſtem: 7 


Is 
Ku- 
NN 


wer their power extended, they put the poor to judge 
dpor the life and property of the rich; they formed a 


king corps of deſert ion, a corps of aſſaſſination, and gave a 
Wi penſion to the wite and children of the aſſaſſin that was 
* the bot to death for attempting the murder of the king of 
4 ( Pruſſia, They declared all treaties with deſpots void; 
) fag they were outlaws of humanity, and uncommunicable 


people, who acknowledged no God but the ſacred right 
pf inſurrection, nor any law but the ſovereignty of the 
people; nor had any judges but ſans cu/ottes, whom they 
ade arbiters of the lives and properti-s of all. 
As to the rights of the poor, he hoped he underitood 
hem as well as the right honorable gentleman; the riches 
ff the rich were held in truſt for the poor; this the com- 
ton people little underſtood, nor could they be made to 
nderſtand it, if people held out falle communications to 
grrupt them. Here he read a letter from Dumourier, 
general of tne bare-breeched corps, to Anacharſis Cloots, 
ator of the naked poſteriors. In this letter, after de- 
nbing the bleſſings of atheiſm, and that which he 
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chal f = liberty, he ſays, * thele are the tweets of philoſo- 
K \iben7 ft What pity it is that bayonets and cannon are the 
i of ty cellary means of propagating it.“ Atheiſm,” he ſaid, 
0 longt * the centre from which ray out all their miſchiefs 
aid, tl villanies, and they proceed to eſtabliſh it with the 
er ambal word, He readily allowed that this was the moſt dan- 
te of Mus war we were ever engaged in; that we were to 
This," dntend with a ſet of men now inured to wal fare, and 
of Spill = by enthuſiaſm and the order of conqusſt to ſuch a 
ais cout © that they bartered the arts, commerce, induſtry, 
of the Ki nufaQures, and civilization itſelt for the ſword, 
the oth be alliances we may form give, however, a good 
ao mom olpect of ſubduing them, whereas, were they allowed 
this { proceed, we may ſingly and in the end become their 
do cone pe). Our riches would be no impediment to us; 
getee nh * we uled them properly, they would more bene- 
eace Wi 1 n more in a war, provided that, in time of danger, - 
dem: wt were more induſtrious to ſecure than to enjoy them. 


then recited a variety of inſtances in which the 
B 2 French 


el 
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French manifeſted the moſt envious and malignant dif. r. 
polition towards this country, and left no effort untried | 
1 to do it every poſſible miſchief. He read from the Mo- 
5 niteur of Condorcet an account of the meeting of the 
41 Engliſh friends of the people in Paris; their adreſs tg 
| the national convention, with their fraternal reception, 
and their toaſts after dinner. Of the latter, one was 
the health of citizens Fox, Mackintoſb, Sheridan, Pa ne; 
Barlow, and the other friends of liberty who enlighten- 
ed the people of England. Should we be deterred by 
our wealth from reſiſting theſe outrages ? What!“ ex- 
claimed he, ſhall we live in a temporary, abject Ratedt 
timid eaſe, to fatten ourſelves like ſwine to be killed to- 
ip morrow, and to become the eaſier and better prey? No 
„ God forbid! If we have the ſpirit that has ever diftins 
1 guiſhed Britens, that very wealth will be our ſtrength 
with which we ſhall be more than a match for their 
blind fury. With regard to the means the French hatt 
of carrying on the war, the plan of ſupply they had pr 
poſed was worthy of attention. Their miniſter ated 
© that the country had bcen purged of ſeventy thouſan 
men of property, all of whole effects were to be conkil 
| cated, to the amount of two hundred millions Rerlings 
Thus, like a band of robhers in a cave, they were reck 
oning the ſtrength of their plunders. He ſaid that thi 
had two terms for raiſing ſupplies—confiſcation a 
loan. The common people were relieved by conic 
tion of the property of the rich; and they reckoned 
the confiſcation of property in every country they eite 
ed with the brotherly intent of fraternizing, as a ful 
cient ſupply for their exigencies in that country, à 
their reſource for making war; thus they made war ſu 
ply them with plunder, and plunder with the means 
[ war. The right honorable gentleman (Mr. Fox) i 
i ſpoken with ſome aſperity of an intention in miniſters 
| reſtore the ancient government. He would not comp 
that government with the government of Great Brita 0g. 
but certain it was, that it would be felicity and comliyg,.: 


z compared to the preſent ſtate of tyranny wo u by | 
8 | rance 
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diſ- WFrance ; for the very ſame papers out of which he had 
rie Nad the extracts before, contained the melancholy ac- 
Me- count that thirty thouſand manufacturers were per:ſhing 
t the Whfor want in Lyons alone. Thus their enormities have 
{s to produced miſery, their miſery will drive them to deſpair, 
t100, Wand out of that deſpair they will look for a renedy in 
was ide deſtruct ion of all other countries, and particularly 
ane, Hunt of Great Britain. 


ten- V. Mr. Sheridan made a moſt animated reply to Mr. 
ed by Wurke : he began with ſaying, © that in one circumſtance 
en- one in the preſent debate he felt himſelf actuated 
ſtate ah feelings and motives ſimilar to thoſe profeſſed by 
led to- de honorable member. The honorable gentleman 
D Noe declared that he did not ſpeak to ſupport the 
dictin nister, for his caſe had been ſo perfedly made out 
rengt1y himſelf that it needed no ſupport ; but that he roſe 
IC theiW@lely to repel the inſinuations and charges of his right 
ch havGWonorable friend (Mr. Fox), fo he could ſincerely de- 
dad proflre that he had no thoughts of attempting to give ad- 


[ {ated 
houſal 
E confil 
Rerlings 
ere reck 


tional weight to the arguments by which his right ho- 
nble friend had, in his judgment, refuted thoſe of 
e miniſter. He was provoked to riſe ſolely by the in- 
iuations and charges of the laſt ſpeaker againit his right 
morable friend. Never had he before indulged him- 


that thai in ſuch a latitude of ungoverned bitterne!s and 
tion len, towards the man he (till occaſionally profeiled fo 
[ uch to reſpect. His ridicule of the ſmalineſs of the 
ckoned ( 


nber of friends left to the object of his perſccution, 
decame him of all mankind; but he truſted, however 
all that number was, there ever would be found 


hey ente 
1s a full 


mtry, Nong them men not afraid upon {ſuch a ſubject to op- 
e war WE: truth and temper to paſſion and declamation, 
e mean Never eloquently urged, or however clamorouſly ap- 
. Fox) ud: d, They were ſtiled by the honorable gentle- 
miniſterts Win a phalanx, and he ftiled the amendment of his 
ot compagit honorable friend a ſtratagem to keep this phæ 
at Brita together, who had been otherwiſe, it ſeems, en- 
nd covwouriny to make up for the ſmallneſs of their num- 
exercuw 


by the contraricty of their opinions; an odd de- 


Franc B 3 icription 
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[ ſcription of a phalanx; no, he would never have given Wil 4 
| them that appellation, if he had not known the con- 
G trary of this to be the truth. He knew well their tien 

to the character he had given them, and that a pha-W ti 


1 | lanx, whatever its extent, mult conſiſt of a united band, ne 
| acting in a body, animated by one foul, and purſuing he 
q its object with identity of ſpirit, and unity of effort. to 


| His right honorable friend's purpoſe then, in ti 
| amendment, muſt have been, as he had ſtated it him 
ſelf, to reconcile thoſe differences of opinion in other 


| quarters to which he had expreſsly alluded, and n pur 
'F thoſe which exiſted no where but in the imagination oy; 
1 the man who he believed had at leaſt exhauſted all pon um: 
Hp of ſplitting or dividing farther. But what ſuggeſte bone 


8 // to him it muſt be a ſtratagem of his right honorabl 
[4 friends? Was he a man prone to ſtratagems? At an 
other time he would truſt to his candor, even for 

7 anſwer; tor if ever there was a man who diſlained fir 
| tagems by nature, who knew how to diſtinguiſh betweꝶ ment 

[18 craft and wiſdom, between crookedneſs and policy, w| 
| loved the ſtraight path, and ſometimes even witho 

{| looking to the end, becauſe it was ſtraight, it was t 
very perſon whom he now arraigns for craft ard trick 
The next object of his ſarcaſm was, his right honorab 
| friend's complaining of being ſo often miſreprelenteonet i 
«© Pity,” fays the honorable member, that a gent. 


man who expreſics himſelf ſo clearly, and who repealiie rep 

| fo much, ſhould be fo liable to be miſapprehendediFiend” 

. A pity, certainly, but not much to be wondered rior 
when miſapprehenſion was wilful, and miſrepreſent ats M 


uſetul.> The honorable member had only miſtaken! 
own facility in perverting for his antagoniſt's diffcu 
in explaining. But another grievance was, that, No 


| ever miſunderſtood in that houſe, theſe lame {peecOnain), 
it were detailed with great diſtinctneſs and care in tin h 
| public prints, while thoſe of an honorable friend ni yay; 
him (Mr. Windham) were, as he declared, per: mog 
[| mangled ard milrepreſented. There was no (irat208iit her, 
1 to be (ſure in this inſinuation, but was there muc: 
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dor in it? Did any man living know better than he 
who made the inſinuation, that nothing could exceed 
the careleſineſs of his honorable friend to the repreſen- 
tation of his ſpeeches out of doors? He believed he had 
never ſeen, touched, reviſed, or printed, a ſingle line 
he had ſpoken in parliament in his life, or cauſed it 
to be done for him. If either friends or judicious edi- 
tors were the more attentive to the taſk, he thought they 
did credit to themſelves, and an important ſervice to 
the public at large: not leſs candid was it to inſinuate a 
purpoled miſrepreſentation of another member's. (Mr, 
Windham) ſpeeches. He claimed as long and as in- 
timate a friendſhip with that gentleman as the 
honorable member who appeared ſo tremblingly 
alive to his fame; he thought equally highly of 
him in many reſpects: but he muſt, in the frankneſs 
pf friendſhip, take the liberty of ſaying, that 
though no man had more information to ground argu- 
went upon, more wit to adorn that argument, or logic 
0 ſupport it; yet that the faculty, which had been ra- 
ter ſneered at in his right honorable friend, namely, 
at of rendering himſelf perfectly per{picuous and intel- 
pible to every capacity, was not the diſtinguiſhing 
taratteriſtic of that gentleman's eloquence. He was apt 
metimes to ſpin a little too fine, and therefore it was 
dh(ble, without any corrupt partiality on the part of 
e reporters of the debates, that his right honorable 
fend's (Mr. Fox) ſpeeches might be given with a ſu- 
nor degree of perſpicuity. He now proceeded to diſ- 
Mr. Burke's other attacks on Mr. Fox; he was 
arged with a dereliction of principles in having that 
if omitted to expreſs his apprehenſion of the encreaſe of 


Munly, Mr. Fox had not ſaid one word upon that ſub- 
in his ſpeech that day, but had he not in every one of 
P Varlous previcus ſpeeches in this ſeſſion diftin&ly 
0 moſt lorcibly avowed and urged his ſentiments on 
Fed, How pleaſant to obſerve a gentleman who be- 
lis ſpeech with taunting his right honorable 8 

A | cr 


nch power, be the French government what it may; 
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for repeating things too often, reproach him in the next 
ſentence for avoiding a repetition the moſt unneceſlary he 
could have fallen into! But it the reproach was on that WW 
ground extraordinary, it was ſtill more extraordinary 
that the general obſcrvation itſelt ſhould have come from WF" 
the quarter from which it proceeded! A dread of France WW" 
it ſeemed ought to be a fundamental principle in the 
mind of a Britiſh ſtateſman ; no alteration in her govem- W*! 
ment can change this principle, or ought to ſuſpend this 
apprehenſion, and who was the gentleman fo tenacious W-* 
of this creed ? The only man in all England who had held {MW 
the directly contrary doctrine; had he, or could we have” 
forgot that in his very firſt contemptuous revilings at" 
their revolution, only in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, be 
had expreſily ſcorned and inſulted them as a nation ex. 
tinguiſhed for ever, and to be feared no more, and all in 
conſequence of the change in their government; that he 
deſcribed the country as a gap and chaſm in Europe. 


© Their principles had done more, ſaid he, than a though” 
ſand fields like Blenheim and Ramillies could have ef“ 
fected againſt them; had they even got power by thei Fr 
crimes, like the uſurpation of Cromwell, he could h 
reſpected or feared them at leaſt, but they were blottet af 
out of the European map of power for ever! And t\ggF* ©! 
hiſtorian had only to record Gallos olim bello floruiſe, 4 
vet this very gentleman,“ ſaid Mr. Sheridan,“ hai * 
laſt year expreſſed all this with as much heat as he f e 
this year expreſſed the contrary ſentiment, arraigns my” h 
right honorable friend for having omitted to re-, 
for a ſingle hour his unalterable apprehenſions of M e 
power of France, bc the changes of its government wi — 
they may. It was ſtill more curious to obſerve the ma "4 er 
ner of attempting to charge this circumſtance on | E W 
right honorable friend. A book was produced, and 2 
was proceeding to read a former ſpeech of his (Mr. Fox . 
as if he had ever once retracted his opinion on this fe » = 
jet. When the ſpeaker called him to order, the hon ema 
able gentleman did not ſeem to take the 3 5 


Kindly, though certainly he ought to have been g ; 
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1 fr it ; for never, ſure, was man, who had a greater in- 
(he rel in diſcouraging the practice of contraſting the paſt 
mw_ prelent ipeeches, principles, and profeſſions of any 
nary fob ie man. 1 as the honorable gentleman ready to in- 
om WW" ſuch a diſcuſhon reſpecting himſelf? If he were, and 
ance i" conſiſteney could be matter of regular queſtion in 
\ the i" houſe, he did not {cruple to aſſert that there was 
vern} cy an 104 of his new principles to which there was 
\ this i"! * recorded contradiction in his former profeſſions, 
cious . 2 ft of his works be produced, one member might 
4 held ad paragraph by paragraph, his preſent doctrines, and 
- have pother ſnou d retute every ſyllable of them out of the pre- 
nos 1 taing ones 3 it WAS A conſolation to thoſe who differed 
ent, bei his new principles to know here to reſort tor the beſt 
_ to them. His next accuſation againſt the mover 
Un amendment was, that he ſhould have put the queſ- 
that be on ſo mean an iſſue, as whether the actual hoſtile 
Europe. ert-acts committed by France had been ſufficiently 
athon klained and dilowned to this country. This it ſeemed 
w_ contemptible, it was a war againſt the principles of 
by thei e French government we were to engage in, and not 
uld ban account of their petty aggreſſions againſt us; and 
> blotted erefore it followed, that it was to be a war to extermi- 
and either t nem or their principles. The doctrine he 
foruiſe melt both wild and detcitable; but admitting that 
Le a richt, the honorable gentleman muſt yet extend 
is he ba dor n and his rebuke to the miniſter, as well as to 
-aigns n N though they differed in their concluſion, 
0 fe- ad diſcuſſed the grounds of the war preciſely on 
ms of ame principle and footing. The honorable gentle- 
ment wh d differed equally from both, or rather more from the 
e the md 2 with reſpect to the profeſſed motives and objects 
ace on Lat, than from thoſe who oppoſed the war. In 
ed, and e. he thought it moſt unmanly and unwarranted 
Mr. For Re miniſter to fit till and liſten to theſe inflammatory 
n this fe and even to cheer the war ſong of this honorable 
the bon ne 
interrup . non præſtantior ullus, 
een 21 Le ere viros martemgque accendere cantu. VIRG. 
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pearance, every thing that the ſcorn of pride, the fren 
of paſſion, and the bitterneſs of malice could have urg 
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when at the ſame moment he knew, and had even jul 
declared, that the war was undertaken upon principles, and 
for purpoles diametrically oppoſite to thole upon which 
he ſuticred the houle to be heated and miſled by a ſpirit 
of vengeance and quixotiſm, which it was his duty tg 
oppoſe and reſtrain. With the tame perlevering purpoſe 
of inflaming and miſleading, the honorable gentlems 
had read ſo much from the cruel and unjuſt proceeding 
againſt the late untortunate monarch, and from varioy 
other French publications. This habit of picking ou 
all the hot, wrong-headed, and diſguſting things, ſaid a 
written by individuals in France, would never be fo con 
tantly reſorted to tor a fair purpoſe. The compilatio 
on this principle, avowed by the treaſury, and fo ofte 
quoted by the honorable member, was an unworthy ex 
pedient, particularly as it had been done at a time whe 
we til] protefled our hope and defire of peace. What 
a conduèt like this had been purſued in France? if, wh 
the convention came to deliberate on war and peace, at 
to decide on the provocations alledged to have heen gre 
by our government, pamphlets had been given tot 
members at the door ot the convention, containing extrad 
from all the various ſpeeches of that right honorable gel 
tleman ſince the firſt revolution—containing, in i 
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againſt tliem, from the very outſet, and affuming t attac 


applauſe of his hearers to be the will of the governmt To 
and to ſpeak the voice of the people? If to theſe had belt 2 
added every furious and indecent paragraph that A cnc 
appeared in our publications, and eſpecially in prints cane . 
nected with adminiſtration, what would have been Munten 
opinion of ſuch a proceeding at ſuch a time? and what Alps 
indignation, if we learned that this had not been a u 1, 
hatched in the dens and caverns of ſavage murderers Mat fue 
foes to peace, but that it had been produced under vs 
direction of the executive council itſelf, and at the . 


not 
May 


moment that they were profeſſing their deſire of 10 
ing hoſtilities with us, and of promoting a gout 2 
andint 
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9% fading? The honorable member would have been among 
jut de firſt to have quoted ſuch a conduct in them as a new 
„ doof of mean hypocriſy and determined malice. The 
Wich 44reſs and toaſts of an idle dinner of Engliſh and others, 
(pit: White's in Paris, was the next ſubject of the honora- 
uty we member's alarm and invectve. And to aggravate 
urpoleiWte horror of this meet ing, the houſe was aſſured, that at 
tlemant were drank the healths of Mr. Fox and Mr. Sieridan. 


edingWhe infinuation was ſcarcely worth noticing, nor ſhould 
rar100Y: have adverted to it, but juſt to ſhew how well entitled 
ing due honorable gentleman was to the credit he claimed 
aid offer the accuracy of his fads and information. This 
ſo colliWeciote wanted only one little ingredient to produce 
ilatio bly ſome effect, namely, fact. The truth was, that 
lo ofteWither his nor Mr. Fox's health were drank at that 
rthy iecting, and it was a little unlucky that the honorable 
* * ntleman, who ranſacked every corner of every French 
hat 


per for any thing that could make for his purpoſe, 
ould have overlooked a formal contradiction of ſuch 
alls having been given, inſerted by authority in the 


if, wh 
eace, al 


een gerate Frangots ; and it was the more unlucky, as the 
en tv mole of bringing forward this important anecdote was 
g extra ideitly to infinuate that they were in Paris at leaſt 
rable geWſilered as republicans; while the actual reaſon given 
85 in Not drinking their heaiths was, that, though friends 
the freu e reform of abuſes, they were conſidered as expreſily 
1ave Urounit all idea of revolution in England, and known to 
uming i zttzched to the form of the exiſting conſtitution. The 


vvernm"t ſpecunen of the honorable member's extreme nicety 
de had beh. reſpect to facts, was the manner in which he proved 
h that H enormous ambition of France, by the convention's 


prints c ag adopted a propoſition of the miniſter of juſtice 
ve been liuton) that the future boundaries ſhould be the Rhine, 
nd what q Alps, the Pyrenees, and the ocean; and great ſtreſs 
been 4 wa lad upon this propoſal having been made by a per- 
wrderers "WF ſuch ravk in the ſtate. Now tor the fa&.—Dan- 
ed under! vas not the miniſter of juſtice, and the propoſition 
Vat the not adopted by the convention. The honorable 
ire * pr man might have recollected, that it Danton had 
go 


8 been 


ſtandin 
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been miniſter of juſtice, he could not have been a nem. 
ber of the convention; and he ought alſo to have known, W** 
that the propoſition, ſo far from having been adopted, 
was ſcarcely attended to. But the ambition of France," 
and her aggreſſions againſt this country, were not, accord. 
ing to the honorable member, the only cauſes of war, 
Religion demanded that we ſhould avenge her cau{, 
Atheiſm was avowed and profeſſed in France, As a 
argument to the feelings and paſſions of men, Mr. Sheri 
dan ſaid, that the honorable member had great advantage 
in dwelling on this topic, becauſe it was a ſubje& ups 
which thoſe who difliked every thing that had the airo 
cant and profeſſion on the one hand, or of indiffereng 
on the other, found it awkward to meddle with. Eft 
bliſhments, teſts, and matters of that nature, were pre 
per objects of political diſcuſſion in that Houſe ; but . 
general charges of deiſm or atheiſm, as preſſed to tin 
conſideration by the honorable gentleman ; thus far 
would ſay, and it was an opinion he had never changed 
concealed, that although no man can command his cot 
viction, he had ever conſidered a deliberate dilpoſition 
make prolelytes in infidelity as an unaccountable dept 
vity ot heart. Whoever attempted to pluck the belief 
the prejudice on this ſubject, tyle it which he would, nc 
the boſom of one man, woman, or child, committed 
brutal outrage, the motive for which he had never be 


able to trace or conceive. But on what ground was | th 
this infidelity and atheiſin to be laid to the account of e 
revolution? The philoſophers had corrupted and pere © 
the minds of the people; but when did the precepts wh 
perverſions of philoſophy ever begin their effect on e! 
root of the tree and afterwards riſe to the tower! 
branches? Were the common and ignorant people erer E 
firſt diſciples of philoſophy, and did they make probe __ 
of the higher and more enlightened orders? He cone . 
that the general atheiſm of France was, in the fit EH 
no honor to the exertions of the higher orders di try 
clergy againſt the philoſophers—and, in the next P' ade 


that it was notorious that all the men and women ol Yor 
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95. ad faſhion in France, inc uding poſſibly all the preſent 


. emigrant nobility, whole piety the honorable gentleman 
opted, emed to contraſt with republican infidelity, were the 
cance ruin and zealous followers of Voltaire and Rouſſeau ; 
_m_ and if the lower orders had been afterwards perverted, 


It was by their precept and example. The atheiſm there- 
ore of the new ſyſtem, as oppoſed to the piety of the 
d, was one of the weakeſt arguments he had yet heard 
n fayor of this mad political and religious cruſade. Mr. 
heridan now adverted to Mr. Burke's regret that we 


t war, 
cauee 

As u 
. Sheri 


antagt a : 

gu 09 already formed an alliance with the emperor. 
Yi 1 lf ve made alliances with deſpots, our principles and 
-Foren ur purpoſes would ſoon become the ſame ; we took the 


eld againſt the licentiouſneſs of liberty, they againſt 
Iderty itſelf, The effect of a real co-operation would 
e 2 more fatal revolution than even prejudice could 
aint that of France—a revolution in the political mo- 
als of England, and in conſequence the downfal of that 
tedom which was the true foundation of the power, 
deproſperity, and the glory of the Britiſh nation. Sooner 


Et 
ere pro 

but nd 
{ to the 
us far! 
nanged 


1 ln entwine ourſelves in ſuch alliances, and -pledge the 
ple dept feature and blood of the country to ſuch purpoſes, he 
de beliefs almoſt {aid he had rather ſee England fight France 
__— handed —he feared the enemy leſs than our allies. 
mittel (ſliced the cauſe of war, but abhorred the company 


e were i fight in ſtill more. He had a claim to call 
ad was WP the right honorable gentleman to join him in thele 
ountoft Miciples ; who were thele allies, and what had been 
4 perve ie conduct? Had he (Mr. Burke) forgot his cha- 
vreceps e of the Poliſh revclution e That glorious event 
F-& on | kd bettered the condition of every man there, from the 

"ce to the peaſant, which had reduced millions, not 


never 98 


wer 
le ene * political flavery, but from actual chains, and even 
4 rolch Nona] bondage. —Who had marred this lovely proſ- 
Te content and maſſacred the faireſt otfspring of virtue, truth 
ne firtt p d valor 2 Who had hypocri-ically firſt approved the 
ders of ion and its purpoles, and had now marched troops 
e next pl ite the groans of thoſe who dared even to murmur 


ts deſtruction ? Thele allies, theſe choſen afloctated 


omen ol 
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been miniſter of juſtice, he could not have been a mn: 
ber of the convention; and he ought allo to have known, Wi" 
that the propoſition, ſo far from having been adopted, 
was ſcarcely attended to. But the ambition of Franc, 
and her aggreſſions againſt this country, were not, accord 
ing to the honorable member, the only caules of war, 
Religion demanded that we ſhould avenge her cau{, 
Atheiſm was avowed and profeſſed in France, As at 
argument to the feelings and paſſions of men, Mr. Sheri 
dan ſaid, ** that the honorable member had great advantag 
in dwelling on this topic, becauſe it was a ſubject upa 
which thoſe who diſliked every thing that had the airo 
cant and profeſſion on the one hand, or of indifferene 
on the other, found it awkward to meddle with. Ef 
bliſhments, teſts, and matters of that nature, were pro 
per objects of political diſcuſſion in that Houſe ; but nd 
general charges of deiſm or atheiſm, as preſſed to the 
conſideration by the honorable gentleman ; thus farl 
would lay, and it was an opinion he had never changed 
concealed, that although no man can command his cot 
viction, he had ever conſidered a deliberate dilpoſition 
make proſelytes in infidelity as an unaccountable dept 
vity ot heart. Whoever attempted to pluck the belie! 
the prejudice on this ſubject, ſty le it which he would, n 
the boſom of one man, woman, or child, committe 
brutal outrage, the motive for which he had never be 
able to trace or conceive. But on what ground was 
this infidelity and atheiſm to be laid to the account oft 
revolution? The philoſophers had corrupted and pervel 
the minds of the people; but when did the precepts 
perverhons of philoſophy ever begin their effect on WF 
root of the tree and afterwards rife to the tower: 
branches? Were the common and ignorant people erer be 
firſt diſciples of philoſophy, and did they make pro's) Pu 


of the higher and more enlightened orders? He conte; 0 
that the general atheiſm of France was, in the firſt p — 
no honor to the exertions of the higher orders . life 
* . N 4 . next 4 
clergy againſt the philoſophers—and, in the next Py. * 
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9. a faſhion in France, including poſſibly all the Welt 


= emigrant nobility, whole piety the honorable gentleman 
opel, kemed to contraſt with republican infidelity, were the 
cance nuine and zealous followers of Voltaire and Rouſſeau; 
—— and if the lower orders hal been afterwards perverted, 
_ by their precept and example. The atheiſm there- 
ph re of the new ſyltem, as oppoſed to the piety of the 

N d, was one of the weakeſt arguments he had yet heard 
Sten favor of this mad political and religious cruſade. Mr. 
antap! erigan now adverted to Mr. Burke's regret that we 
& upd * not already formed an alliance with the emperor. 
* If we made alliances with deſpots, our principles and 
iſferencer purpoles would ſoon become the ſame ; we took the 
1 eld againſt the licentiouſneſs of liberty, they againſt 
ere pit berty itſelf. The effect of a real co-operation would 

but ue a more fatal revolution than even prejudice could 
tot dent that of France—a revolution in the political mo- 
= Wl als of England, and in conſequence the downfal of that 
1angel redom which was the true foundation of the power, 
| bis cal deproſperity , and the glory of the Britiſh nation. Sooner 
tien Wn entwine ourſelves in ſuch alliances, and pledge the 
ble dept ralure and blood of the country to ſuch purpoles, he 
de belief almoſt ſaid he had rather ſee England fight France 
ATT 4 handed—he teared the enemy leſs than our allies. 
mittel diſliked the cauſe of war, but abhorred the company 
never bee were o fight in ſtill more. He had a claim to call 
nd was WP the right honorable gentleman to join him in thele 
cunt oft Miciples ; who were thele allies, and what had been 
d peri conduct? Had he (Mr. Burke) forgot his cha- 
prccepe f of the Poliſh revclution : That glorious event 
F-& on i bettered the condition of every man there, from the 
e towers to the peaſant, which had reduced millions, not 
ople eve i political llavery „but from actual chains, and even 
ce pro of onal bondage. Who had marred this lovely proſ- 
Ie content and maſſacred the faireſt offspring of virtue, truth 
he firlt p U valor 2 Who had hypocri-ically firſt approved the 
-ders of eon and its purpoſes, and had now marched troops 
e next pl tile the groans of thoſe who dared even to murmur 
omen of! ts deſtruction ? Thele allies, theſe choſen aſſociated 
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and boſom counſellors in the future efforts of this dal. 


ed nation, Could the right honorable gentleman p 
liate theſe things? No. But had he ever ara 
them? Why had he never come to brandiſh in thai 
houſe a Ruſhan dagger, red in the heart's blood of the 4 
free conſtitution of Poland? No, not a word, not d 
ſigh, not an ejaculation for the deſtruction of all he hat 1 
held up to the world as a model for reverence and ini. 
tation! In his heart is a record of, braſs for every e 4 
ror and excels of liberty, but on his tongue is a ſpong * 
to blot out the fouleſt crimes and blackeſt treacheries i; 

deſpotiſm.” Mr. Sheridan obſerved, © that the honorabi;” 
gentleman had never made any allowance for the novel 55 
of that ſituation in which France ſtood after the deſtruꝗ 1 
t ion of its old arbitrary government.“ This Mr, Sh | 
dan preſſed very forcibly ; inſiſting * that it was a me 1 | 
and narrow way of viewing the tubje& to aſcribe H 
various outrages in France to any other cauſe than ti 
unalterable truth, that a deſpotic government aden 8 | 
and depraves human nature, and renders its ſubjectse "= 
the firſt recovery of their rights, unfit for the exere * 
of them. But was the inference to be, that thole H 
had been long ſlaves ought therefore to remain ſo il, © 
ever, becaule, in the firſt wildneſs and ſtrangenels J. 
liberty, they would probably daſh their broken cha 
almoſt to the preſent injury of themſelves, and of * 
thoſe who were near them? No, the leſſon ought to 
a ten- fold horror of the deſpotiſm which had ſo ptofin . 4 
and changed the nature of ſocial man; and a more je * 
lous apprehenſion of withholding rights and liberty q, | 
our fellow ereatures; becauſe, in ſo doing, we ri N 
and became reſponſible for the bitter conſequences: i 1 
after all, no precautions of fraud or craft can ſupp" 1 

or alter this eternal truth, that 1.berty is the birth- l 
of man, and whatever oppoſes his poſſeſſion is a lac. 
gious uſurpation.” Mr. Sheridan concluded with 1 
verting to the evident intention of the miniſter, to .. 
der unanimity impoſſible, but faid ““ he ſhould never | 


tract his former declaration; that the war once ent 
int 
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no, he ſhould look to nothing but the defence of the 
wntry and its intereſts, and therefore give it a ſincere 
ad ſteady ſupport.*'*—The amendment of Mr, Fox was 
eratived, and the addreſs, as moved by the miniſter, 
arried without a diviſion. 

VI. Mr. Fox and his friends were reſolved to exert 
eir utmoſt abilities to aſcertain the real and preciſe 
pounds of the war, that if poſſible every obſtacle toami- 
able accommodation might be removed, and at all events 


id in 
very & 
1 ſpong 


2 de public might be fully informed of thoſe objects for 
; * be attainment of which the nation was about to expend 
| Pre ts blood and treaſure. Accordingly, on the eighteenth 


February, Mr. Fox, with this view, preſented to 
de houſe the following reſolutions. Firſt, © That it is not 
wr the honor or intereſt of Great Britain to make war 
jon France, on account of the internal circumſtances 
that country, for the purpoſe either of ſuppreſſing or 
wiſhing any opinions and principles, however perni- 
ous in their tendency, which may prevail there, or of 
Bbliſing among the French people any particular 


r, Sha 
is a me 
cribe tl 
than th 
deorad 
bits 


e exere 


ole w | 3 | 
= not government.“ —Secondly, „That the particular 
in lo i 1. © k , 
—— mplaints which have been made againſt the conduct of 
'S 2 French government are not of a nature to juſtity 
en C — 2 a = 2 
w—_ rin the firſt inſtance, without having attempted to 
cht to tan red reſs by negotiation..— Thirdly,“ That it ap- 
” tofu to this houſe, that in the late negotiation between 
Las 0 naclty's miniſters and the agents of the French go- 


ment, the ſaid miniſters did not take ſuch meaſures 
were likely to procure redreſs, without a rupture, for 
e grievances of which they complained ; and particu- 
ly that they never ſtated diſtinctly to the French go- 
mment any terms and conditions the acceſſion to 
uch, on the part of France, would induce his majeſty 


berty it 
we ik 
ences: i 
in ſupp 
birth-71 


ſacti 
q wit d perſevere in the ſyſtem of neutrality.” —Fourthly, 
ter, to I That it does not appear that the tranquillity of Eu- 


pes and the rights of independent nations, which have 
lated as grounds of war againſt France, have been 
tended to by his majeſty's miniſters in the caſe of Po- 
=, in the invaſion of which unhappy country, both 
C3 ia 
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in the laſt year and more recently, the moſt open cx 
tempt of the law of nations, and the moſt ynjul 
fiable ſpirit of aggrandizement, have been manifeſted 
without having produced, as far as appears to th 
houſe, any remonſtrance from his majeſty's miniſters,” 
Fitthly, „That it is the duty of his majeſty's miniſter 
in the preſent criſis, to adviſe his majeſty again enter 
ing into engagements which may prevent Great Brita 
from making a ſeparate peace, whenever the interclts 
his majeſty and his people may render ſuch a meaſure a 
viſeable, or which may countenance an opinion in E 
rope, that his majeity is acting in concert with ohe 
powers for the unjuſtifiable purpote of compelling d 
people of France to ſubmit to a form of government n 
approved by that nat ion. Mr. Fox alledged, “ thatly 
object in making theſe motions was to pronounce a 
claration of the preciſe grounds upon which gentlem 
had voted for the war, for trom many circumſtances he v 
well perſuaded that the real objects of our minilters 
going to war were thoſe which they diſclaimed; : 
that th which they avowed were only pretexts. I 
motion however occaſioned a very heated debate, leſs 
tereſting than any of the preceding ones, by the repetiti 
of old arguments; but ſo completely ſuperaboundi 
with inveftive and malevolent infinuation, that M 
Burke out did all, his former folly, fury and extra 
ance. The houſe divided 44 for the motion, again 

26. 

VII. That the ſentiments of oppoſition, howef 
upon the conduct of miniſters and the cauſes of the 
might remain fully and unequivocally recorded, Mi. Gi 
on the twenty firſt of February, moved an address to 
majeſty, which as it contains a moſt maſterly and cat 
prehenſive view of the whole queſticn relative to the & 
merits inſertion at full length, Mr. Grey, without 
previous ſpeech, moved.—** That an humble addrels 
preſented to his majeſty, to aſſure his majeſty that | 
faithful commons, animated by a ſincere and dutiful 
tachment to his perſon and family, and to the excel 
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mſtitution of this kingdom, as well as by an ardent 
al for the intereſt and honor of the nation, will at all 
mes be ready to ſupport his majeſty in any meaſures 
hich a due obſervance of the faith of treaties, the dig- 
ity of his crown, or the ſecurity of his dominions, may 
ampel him to undertake. That feeling the moſt ear- 
| ſolicitude to avert trom our country the calamities of 
ar, by every means conſiſtent with honor and with 
iſety, we ex preſſed to his majeſty, at the opening of the 
reſent ſeſſion, our ſenſe of the temper and prudence 
hich had induced his majeſty to obſerve a ſtrict neutrali- 
with reſpect to the war on the continent, and uni- 
[mly to abſtain from any interference in the internal 
fairs of France; and our hopes that the ſteps his ma- 
ly had taken would have the backer tendency to ren- 
er a firm and temperate conduct e 

e bleſſings of peace. That, with the deepeſt con- 
tim, we now find ourſelves obliged to relinquiſh that 
ope, without any evidence having been produced to ſa- 
jy us that his majeſty's miniſters have made ſuch ef- 
ns as it was their duty to make, and as, by his ma- 
ty's moſt gracious ſpeech, we were taught to expect, 
C the preſervation of peace: it is no leſs the reſolution 
an the duty of his majeſty's faithful commons to ſe- 
nd his efforts in the war thus fatally commenced, fo 
bg as it ſhall continue; but we deem it a duty equally 
cumbent upon us to ſolicit his majeſty's attention to 
wle reaſons or pretexts by which his ſervants have la- 


ectual for preſerving 


ured to juſtify a conduct on their part which we can- 


t but conſider as having contributed, in a great mea- 
re, to produce the preſent rupture. Various grounds 


hollility againſt France have been ſtated, but none that 
pared to us to have conſtituted ſuch an urgent and im- 
nous caſe of necefhty as left no room for accommoda- 
in, and made war unavoidable, The government of 
ance has been accuſed of having violated the law of 
TS, and the ſtipulations of exiſting treaties, by an 
ent to deprive the republic of the united provinces of 
tunliye navigation of the Scheld, No evidence, 
CE 29 -:.- however, 
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however, has been offered to convince us that this ex. 
clufive navigation was, either in itſelf or in the eſtinm. 
tion of thoſe who were alone intereſted in preſerving it, 
of ſuch importance as to juſtify a determination in our 
overnment to break with France on that account. If, in 
fact, the ſtates general had ſhewn a diſpolition to defend 
their right by force of arms, it might have been an in: 
ſtance of the trueſt friendſhip to have ſuggeſted to them, 
for their ſerious conſideration, how far the aſſertion 
of this unprofitable claim might, in the preſent cit. 
cumſtances ot Europe, tend to bring into hazard th 
molt eſſential intereſts of the republic. But when, a 
the contrary, it has heen acknowledged that no re 
quiſition on this ſubje& has been made to his ma 
jeſty, on the part of the ſtates general, we are at 
lots to comprehend on what grounds of right or propri 
ety we take the lead in aflerting a claim, in which v 
are not principals, and in which the principal party hs 
not, as iar as we know, thought it prudent or neceflar 
to call for our interpoſition. We muſt farther 8 
mark, that the point in diſpute ſetmed to us to hay 
been relieved from a material part of its difficulty, 
the declaration of the miniſter of foreign «fairs | 
France, that the French nation gave up all pretenſio 
to determine the queſtion of the future navigation of t 
Scheld. Whether the terms of this declaration we 
perfectly ſatisfactory or not, they at leaſt left t 
queſtion open to pacific negotiation, in which t 
intrinſic value of the object, to any of the pe 
ties concerned in it, might have been coolly 2 
impartially weighed againſt the conſequences, | 
which all of them might: be expoſed, by attempt 
to maintain it by force of arms. We have 1 
called upon to reſiſt views of conqueſt and aggn 
dizement entertained by the government of France, 
all times dangerous to the general intereſts of £70 
but aſſerted to be peculiarly ſo, when connee 
with the propagation of principles, which lead 10 
violation ot the molt ſacred duties, and are vitri! c 
ve 
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is ex. we of the peace and order of all civil ſociety. 
um- We admit, that it is the intereſt and duty of every 
ng it member of the common. wealth of Europe to ſupport 
5 the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem and diſtribution of power amon 

the independent ſovereignties which actually ſubſiſt, 
and to prevent the aggrandizement of any ſtate, eſpeci- 
ally the moſt powerful, at the expence of any other; 


in our 
If, in 
detend 


an in- 

) them, Wd, for the honor of his majeſty's councils, we do moſt 
Mertionermeſtly wiſh that his miniſters had manifeſted a juſt 
nt cr. ne of the importance of the principle to which they 
ard theo appeal, in the courſe of the late events, which ſeem- 


el to us to threaten its entire deſtrution. When 
Poland was beginning to recover from the Jong calami- 
ties of anarchy, combined with oppreſſion, after ſhe had 
tabliſhed an hereditary and limited monarchy like our 


hen, ot 
no re 
his ma 


are at 

r propright®® and was peaceably employed in ſettling her inter- 
hich u government, his majeſty's miniſters, with apparent 
party hi difference and unconcern, have ſeen her become the 
nectſſul im of the moſt unprovoked and unprincipled inva- 
ther Men, her territory overrun, her free conſtitution ſub- 


to bau erted, her national independence annihilated, and the 
-ulty, Meral principles of the ſecurity of nations wounded 
- fairs rough her fie. With all theſe evils was France ſoon 
retenſol ter threatened ; and with the ſame appearance either of 
ion of e indifference, or of ſecret approbation, his ma- 
ation wie's miniſters beheld the armies of other powers (in 
+ left ent concert with the oppreſſor of Poland) advancing 
which . the invaſion and ſubjugation of France, and the march 
the pa ee armies diſtinguiſhed from the ordinary hoſtili- 
cooily ulie® of civilized nations by manifeſtoes, which, if their 
ences, WE*iples and menaces had been carried into practice, 
attempt. ul have inevitably produced the return of that ferocity 
have be d barbatiſm in war, which a beneficent religion, and 
1d agg ightened manners, and true military honor, have for 
France, s time baniſhed from the Chriſtian world. No 
of Euro”. appears to have heen made to check the progreſs 
| conneb tiele invading armies ;z his majeſty's miniſters, under 
lead to! Fetended reſpect for the rights and independence of 
utteh lovereigns, thought fit at that time to refuſe even 
vil the 
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the interpoſition of his majeſty's councils and good of. 
fices, to ſave ſo great and important a portion of Eu. 
rope, from falling under the dominion of a foreign 
power. But no ſooner, by an ever memorable rererſ 
of fortune, had France repulſed her invaders, and car- 
ried her arms into their territory, than his majefty's mi. 
niſter's, laying aſide that collufive indifference which 
had marked their conduct during the invaſion cf Francs, 
began to expreſs alarms for the general ſecurity of Eu- 
rope, which, as it appears to us, they ought to have ſe 
rioully felt, and might have expreſſed, with great jul 
tice, on the previous ſucceſſes of her powerful adverſs 
ries. We will not difiemble our opinion, that the 
decree of the national convention of France of the 190 
of November, 1792, was in a great meaſure liable 
the objections urged againſt it; but we cannot adm! 
that a war, upon the fingle ground of ſuch a decree 
unaccompanied by any overt acts, by which we or a 


allies might be directly attacked, would be juſtified a * 
neceſſary and unavoidable. Certainly not, unleſs una 
a regular demand made by his majeſty's minilters ily bo 
explanation and ſecurity in behalf of us and our ala an 
the French had refuſed to give his majefty ſuch e der 
planation and ſecurity, No ſuch demand was mala bog 


Explanations, it is true, have been received and rejected 
But it well deſerves to be remarked and remember 
that theſe explanations were voluntarily offered on tl 
part of France, not previouſly demanded on ours, 1s u 
doubtedly they would have been, if it had ſvited t 
views of his majeſty's miniſters, to have acted frank 
and honorably towards France, and not to have tele 
ed their complaints tor a future period, when expian 
tions, however reaſonable, might come too late, 1 
hoſtilities might be unavoidable. fter A review 
all thoſe conſiderations, we think it neceſſary to It) 
ſent to his majeſty, that none of the points which 1 
in diſpute between his miniſters ard the governmen 
France, appear to us to have been incapable 0: % 
adjuſted by negotiation, except that * 


10 
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for interpoſition and remonſtrance from foreign ſtates 
a principle from which it muſt ſtill more clearly follow 
that ſuch internal conduct could never be an admiſſible 
juſtifying reaſon for war. We cannot refrain fron 
obſerving, that ſuch frequent alluſions as have been mad 
to an event (confeſſedly no ground of rupture) ſeemed u 
us to have ariſen from a ſiniſter intention to derive, fron 
the humanity of Engliſhmen, popularity for meaſur 
which their deliberate judgment would have reprobate 
and to influence the moſt virtuous ſenſibilities of his mz 
jeſty's people into a blind and furious zeal for a war « 
vengeance. His majeſty's faithful commons, theretarg 
though always determined to ſupport his majeſty wit 
vigor and cordiality in the exertions neceſſary for ti 
defence of his kingdoms, yet feel that they are equal 
bound by their duty to his majeſty, and to their fellow 
ſubjects, to declare in the nioſt ſolemn manner, theirdiſi . 
approbation of the conduct of his majeſty's miniſt 
throughout the whole of theſe tranſactions—a condy 
which, in their opinion, could lead to no other termin 
tion but that to which it ſeems to have been ſtudiou 
directed, of plunging their country into an un zecella 


: 
: 


* 
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war. The calamities of ſuch a war muſt be aggrava 
in the eſtimation of every rational mind, by reflefting .. 
the peculiar advantages of that fortunate ſituation whi miſt 
we have ſo unwiſely abandoned, and which not only .! 
empted us from ſharing in the diſtreſſes and aflifion 2. 
the other nations of Europe, but converted them il the 
ſources of benefit, improvement, and proſperity to tl Lor 
country. We, therefore, humbly implore his maj po 
aternal goodneſs to liſten no longer to the councils wii. © 
lows forced us into this unhappy war, but to em | 
the earlieſt occaſion which his wiſdom may diſcern, "ih 
reſtoring to his people the bleſſings of peace. — 7 * 
motion being made by Mr. Grey, the negative 7 wk 
was given by the miniſter in a few words, ſtating, h 
ſuch a ſubject required no diſcuſſion. * 


VIII. The erection of barracks in different part 
the kingdom, which the legal authorities of this on 
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had ever conſidered as unconſtitutional, induced Mr. M. 


Ty A. Taylor, on the twenty-ſecond of February, to bring 
clo the ſubject formally before parliament. After quoting 
mc fi: opinions of Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Pelham, lord Gage, 
n 8 ige Blackſtone, &c. to prove the illegality of the mea- 
N * ſure, Mr. Taylor ſaid, „that the whole ſyſtem of mi- 
* titers ſhewed an evident preconcerted deſign to curb and 
* crawe the people by the bayonet and the ſword, in- 
wh _ of applying, if neceſſary, the wholeſome correct ion 
A val the laws of England; and this, in his conſcience, he 
be * cle ved to be their intention.“ Mr. Taylor confeſſed © he 
Wo much alarmed ; but he was told that there was no 
Do ger, becaule the right honorable gentleman is a con- 
rags” litutional miniſter, and in proof of it he has certainly 
i 5 e many claborate declarations on the beauties of the 
1 i titutien. He could not, however, help conſidering 
, low te maxim to be equally juſt in politics as in religion, 
"heir 1 Wat © by their deeds you fliall know them.” If he faw 


miniſt e exciſe laws extended, could he help thinking that the 
— berty of Engliſhmen was invaded ? Since the vote of 
tem houſe ſome years ago, * that the influence of the 
dada had increaled, is increaſing, and ought to be di- 


cefl shed, that influence had alarmingly increaſed ; we 
vane 1 now going altogether from liberty: we have engaged 
18 ne war for the tupport of deſpotiſim: men have been 
e #3 4 imifled from the ſervice of the crown on account of ab- 
ory © W-+: lpcculative opinions: aflociations have been form- 
5 ous on the moft dangerous and unlawful principles, and 


the worſt purpoles. We are going from the ſtand- 


Hem in 8 4 
| N _— the conſtitution to the ſtandard of the crown. I 
wi * oF £0 to church to perform the ſacred duties of religion, 
uncl wi hear canting prieſts talking of paſſive obedience and 
) 


ine right, Probably, as my opinions on theſe ſub. 
bare different, I may be anatbematiſed as in the gall 
Merne!s, and in the bond of iniquity. He did not 
pa to enter into any argument with reſpect to the 
$5 Tights in virtue of his prerogative of ereRing 
tacks ; but, before proceeding to erect them, it was 
wbtedlly the dut y ot his majeſty's miniſters to have 
| intormed 
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informed the houſe of their intention to do ſo, and of the .. 
reaſons which induced them to think it a meaſure either if 
prudent or neceflary, It had been the uniform deſue of Wl. 
the right honorable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) to Jower the Bi, | 
ſpirit of inquiry in that houſe; all he thinks proper to, 


aſk of them is, to pay for what is already cone; but 
they muſt not inquire the reaſon for which it is done, 
In the preſent inſtance, the ground intended for the pur. 
poſe was purchaled, and the barracks erected in lvm- 
mer, and the right honorable-gentleman endeavoured tt 
ſmuggle them through the houſe. This appeared u 
him to be a great conſtitutional queſtion, and I 
thought it highly dangerous that bairacks ſhould If 
erected entirely at the pleaſure of the crown.“ He faid 
ce that in the motion which he ſhould take the liberty 6 


ſubmitting to the houle, he ſhould adopt the words Muth 
judge Blackſtone,” and he concluded with moving,“ ta tion 
it is the opinion of this houſe that the uniform and per oh! 
ſevering oppolition of our anceſtors from time to timeWeir | 
to the erecting barracks in this country, was founde not 
upon a juſt ſenſe of the true principles of our meſt exceifiſr a. 
lent conſtitution, and that the opinion has been juſtiße in t 


upon high, legal, and political authority, that the 6 
diers ſhould live intermixed with the people, in or 
that they might be connected with them; and that! 
ſeparate camp, no barracks, no inland fortreſſes, ſhou 
be allowed. After a very warm debate, the minil 
moved the order of the day, and the original motion 
negatived without a diviſion. 

IX. Ot the alarm which had been excited throughs 
the nation at this period, by the reports of plots and c 
ſpiracies, an arttul uſe had been made by miniſterial wt 
ters, and even ſome malignant alluſions had eſcaped 
both houſes, the obvious intent of which was indued 
to implicate the whig members in the obnoxious cha!y 
In this ſeaſon of general deluſion, to oppoſe a deſtrutt 
war with France, was held to be dangerous to Englat 
and the oppoſition were ſo openly and groſſly calumni 
ed, that to many their very names were ſynonymous 
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of the e term enemy and traitor. To obviate at once theſe 


either ae end injurious attacks, Mr. Sheridan, with a manli- 
ſire of Me which appears to have confounded his adverſaries, 
er the Who the fourth of March, gave a fair and open challenge 
per to Who the partizans of miniſters, and reduced them to the 


> ; but 
GONE. 


redicament of producing publicly the ground of their 
llegations, or by rejecting his motion, tacitly to admit, 


he pur- iat ſuch infinuations, with reſpect to hiniſelf and his 
1 \um-Wfiends, were palpable and ſhameleſs falſchoods. The 
ured tofWrotion, which Mr. Sheridan on this occaſion ſubmitted 
eared too the houſe was in ſubttance—* That the houſe of com- 
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ons, on the ſucceeding Monday, ſhould reſolve itſelf in- 
pa committe, to conſider of the ſeditious practices, &c. 
ferred to in his majeſty's ſpeech. The object of his 
wtion he candidly ſtated to be,“ an inquiry into the 

th of thoſe reports which aſſerted the exiſtence of ſe- 
tion in this country Reports which, whatever ſome 
light think of them, he was ſure, were calamitous in 
ar effects to this country, and might become more ſo 


founded not checked in time. When he 1aid he ſhould move 
oft exceiWr a committee to inquire into thoſe things, he did not 
juſtideß im to ſay any thing upon the effect of ſuch inquiry at 
the loclent ; his object was to know in what ſituation this 


in orvguntry really was; and allo to know whether the 
that guage made uſe of by his majeſty's miniſters upon the 
es, ſhouWjet of ſedition, conſpiracy, and treaſon, was not at 
e mint premature at the time it was uttered, and conſe- 
notion viently that nothing had happened in this country that 


Id jaſtify government in the ſteps they had taken, and 
rouge proceedings they had inſtituted. At preſent he had 
ts and coffe atisfaction of thinking, as he believed the houſe really 
{terial vi, that theſe reports were ill founded; but to remove 
| eſcaped Wdoubt was the object of his motion. Parliament met 


 induraiFy in December laſt, and they were called together in 
ous cha extraordinary manner: this of itſelf was matter 
, deſtruct rm to the country, for they naturally concluded it 
o England not have been fo aſſembled, had there not been 


| calumm 


Pig reaſons for it. Parliament took it for granted that 
jonyMon 


thing ſaid by miniſters was true upon the ſubje& 
d. II. 7 D a of 
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of (edition lurking in the country at the beginning of the WM ; 
ſeſſion : this was a fraud upon the public, and the houg Wl f 
ought to feel it ſo; for he really and in his conſcience n 
believed that the alarm was ſpread for the expreſs pur. o 
poſe of diverting the attention of the public for a while, MW in 
and afterwards leading them more eaſily into a war Wl hi 
When miniſters came to that houſe, and called upon * if 
to ſtrengthen the hands of government, they were alway dy 
bound to explain the real motives they had tor aſking that f the 
aſſiſtance, in order that the houſe of commons, as the the 
repreſentatives of the people, might be able to tell that ne 
people, whole lives and treaſure were to be expended bee 
the reaſons why they were to be deprived of the right ve 
they had before enjoyed ; tor he would maintain it as nu 
maxim, that to ſtrengthen the hands of government v N 
neceſſarily, for a time, to weaken the rights of the peo 
ple. Let us ſuppole, for inſtance, the whole evil wa 
really felt, as miniſters had deſcribed it at the beginn ert 
of the ſeſſion what then would follow? Moſt certam ide. 
the adoption of a committee of inquiry, in order that | 
plan ſhould be laid tor our future ſafety. In anothe to 
point of view, ſuppoſe the whole to be a device on t Dim 
part of government, for the purpoſe of leading the pep. 
ple more eaſily into a war with France, by perſuadin 
them that there are, at this moment, many agents fro 
France, who are doing every thing they can to diſtu 
the peace and tranquillity of this country; in this caſe 
committee ſhould be appointed to inquire, in order th 
the public ſhould know the deception which had bee 
practiſed on them; and that if the war had been ſo con 
menced, the people ſhould be enabled to employ the meat 
of declaring to the throne their ſentiments upon that ſul 
jet. Aſſociations had been formed in every part oft 
nation, for the protection of perſons and property agail 
republicans and levellers. What have thele ſociet 
been doing ? Firſt of all, they had been employed top 
vent the circulation of Paine's book, and the jock 
club, and to bring to puniſhment the diſtributors ot thi 
publications- works which had, for many — 0 
pra 
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fpread all over the country, by the connivance, as he 
might ſay, of his majeſty's miniſters; and this too when 
one of thoſe very miniſters had an opportunity of reflect- 
ing upon the impropriety of ſuch publications, who had 
himſelt formerly indulged a diſpoſition not to treat the 
high powers of this country with that reſpe& which was 
due, and had, no doubt, repented of that temper, and 
thoroughly changed his ſentiments, * What care I for 
the king's birth-day ? What is the king's birth-day to 
me?” or ſome ſuch coarſe expreſſion, had, he believed, 
been uttered by a noble duke ſome time ſince. There 
were many inſtances in which a panic had been com- 
municated by one claſs of men tothe other. His friend 
(Mr. Windham) had been panic ſtruck, and now 
lrengthened the hands of government. Not later than 
the preceding ſeſſion, he would pull off the maſk of 
ferfdy ;* and declaimed loudly againſt that implicit con- 
dence which ſome had argued ought to be placed in 
niſters. It was owing entirely,“ Mr. Sheridan ſaid, 
to this panic, that Mr. Windham now prevailed upon 
himſelf to ſupport the miniſter; © becauſe he had a bad 
pinion of him.“ It was owing to this panic, that a 
noble and learned lord (Loughborough) had given his 
hinterefied ſupport to government, and had accepted the 
als of an adminiſtration he had uniformly reprobated. 
but above all, it was owing to this panic, that a right 
onoraole gentleman (Mr. Burke) had loſt his fine taſte 
Ind deſcended to the moſt ridiculous pantomimic tricks, 
id contemptible juggling—lſuch as to carry knives and 
gers to aſſiſt him in efforts of deſcription. God forbid,”? 
mtnued Mr. Sheridan, „ that a brave nation thould 
| blinded for a long time by a few individuals, and that 
whole country ſhould be falſe to itſelf, and deſtitute of 
wor, becauſe an individual or two had betrayed their 
nfter, and becauſe a few perſons were intereſted in 
opagating falſe alarms. He took notice of the hard- 
ps under which many individuals labored in conſe- 
pence of this falſe alarm having been ſounded : publi- 
ls bad been told by different magiſtrates of the effect 
d. II. D 2 | of 
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of their allowing any converiation upon politics in their Wl * 
houſes, that if they conducted themſelves in the leaſt de. Wi © 
gree diſpleaſing to the court, they ſhould loſe their licences; Ml ® 
and til farther, they were aſked what papers they togk d 
in. Do you take in the Morning Chronicle er Poſt? f 
© Yes, fir.” Take care there is no ſedition in it; fa, 
it there is, you are liable to puniſhment for diſtributing MW © 
it to your cuſtomers. He concluded with ſome reef N 
firictures on the condutt and principles of Mr. Rccyes'$ 


aſſociation; on Dr. Horſley's termon, and on the er- * 
traordinary change of principles in Mr. Pitt, and oe 
members of adminiſtration, on the ſubject of a parlia- * 

* 


mentary reform. 
X. Mr. Windham oppoſed the motion, and faid i,, 
was notorious that the country at the period alluded ti : 
by the honorable mover, teemed with ſeditious pubii 
cations. He had ſeen ſymptoms of a diſcontented ſpirit 
not at Norwich only, but at various other places; and 
when people of all deicriptions, from all parts of th 
kingdom, ſeemed to concur in feeling the tame ſpecies 
alarm, ſuch terror could not be totally unfounded ; the 
could not exiſt ſo much ſmoke without fire. — Mr. Fo 
in a moſt powerful ſpeech, “ remarked how many of tl 
idle (tories which had at firſt been propagated concerni 
lots and ſeditions had already been given up as untrue 
He mentioned, in particular, the report of a conſpira 
to ſeize the tower. Mr. Fox ſaid, he and his friends we 
not obſtinate infidels; they only delired to be convinced, 
He mentioned “ that the direct lie had been given to ma 
pamphlets, equally dangerous with Paine's books, pi 
ticularly one called the dream of an Engliſhman, wh 
had been induſtriouſly circulated. It had been confident 
ſaid, that he and his friends had correſponded with pd 
ſons in France; on the contrary it had been proved, tl 
for more than two years he (Mr. Fox) had not Witt 
a ſingle letter to France, except one to the ear] of Li 
derdale, while that nobleman was at Paris. The cond 
of the friends of adminiſtration,*” he ſaid,“ reminded 
of a bill which was once propoſed in conſequence 
numero 


9% numerous burglaries, of which the Jews were ſuppoſed 


their 


& de. to be the perpetrators. The tenor of this bill was, that 


nc, WY Jew, or ſuſpected perſon, who ſhould be ſeen looking 

on dewn an area, ſhould be pronounced guilty—DEATH, 
Mw concluded, by ſaying, that he was till incredulous, 
5 fer and ſhould vote for inquiry, which was never more ne- 
* ceſary than when the ſituation of the country was ap- 
| prehended to be dangerous.” Though Mr, Sheridan's 
ves WY tion was negatived without a diviſion, it was not how- 
_ erer without its effect, ſince as the adherents of miniſtry, 


mY by this conduct, evidently declined the challenge to en- 
be fair inquiry, it completely exonerated the 
P wlug party from the illiberal and unprincipled inſinuations 
s which they had before been expoſed. 
wa XI. The miniſter having ſucceeded in plunging the 
, publ nation into a War with France, by concealing from their 
pub the rea] grounds of the quarrel, and the object to 
ces; a attained by hoſtilities; his next concern was to ſup- 
ts of th preſs from their view the neceſſary hardihips that muſt 
pec ies attend it. Accordingly, on the eleventh of March he 
ed: the brought forward his budget for the current year, and 
Mr. Fe took the average of the laſt four years fucceſsful peace, 
ay oft 18 the foundation tor his preſent eſtimate; preſumptuouſly 
** fattering the nation with the deluſive proſpect of an in- 
as untrue dealing revenue notwithſtanding the dreadful drawbacks 
-onſpird of a ruinous war. The unprecedented number of bank = 
_— aptcies which immediately followed, and the many ad- 
,nvinced, littoral burdens which have been ſince impoled upon the 
nw people, have but too fatally detected the fallacy of the 
n minifter”s ſpeculation, Mr. Sheridan obſerved on Mr. 
nan, ui 's ſpeech on this occaſion, wn that it had little novelty 
confident * the novelty of introducing in a day devoted to 
1 with pe kay the arts of declamation. He had ſuddenly laid 
xroved, tl 1 6 0 pencil and flate, and graſping his truncheon, 
not WI 1 niſhed with an harangue more calculated for a 
arb of Lan * Sb, heated army going to ſtorm a French re- 
The condi pw a miniſter of finance diſcuſſing accounts in 
minded * n hour of calculation with the ſtewards and at- 
nſequence tys of a burdened and patient people. Whenever 
numero D 3 he 
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he ſaw exertion and eloquence ſo miſplaced, he al»2ys WH 2 
ſuſpected there was ſome weakneſs to cover in the ſubick Wc 
itſelf, He was the more led into the apprehenſion 5 
ſome very alarming hints the right honorable gentleman be 
had dropped concerning new connections till to be for- 
med. It ſeemed the expenſive corps of twelve thouſand 
Hanoverians were not the only foreign troops we were 
to pay. New ſubſidies and foreign mercenaries were an» Wi! 
nounced, and in a manner that ſeemed to avow that go. Wor 
vernment were adopting the general principles of the Wi 
Auſtrian and Pruſſian deteſtable confederacy. brit 
XII. To ſecond the warlike fchemes of the youthfulWi!!. 
miniſter, the irritation of the public mind was til! (y(.0 
tematically to be kept up, and ſtrong and violent mea 
fures at home were the means employed to protra& the 
national deluſion, The plain ſimple law of treaſon, ſet 
tled in the twenty fifth of our third Edward, which fo 
five hundred years had been found fully effectual againſt 
all attacks upon the conſtitution, was, after being ſealed"! ' 
by the venerable ſanction of ſo many centuries, to by 
opened to the admiſſion of new crimes and offences, frame 
obviouſly for the purpole of countenancing the falſ 
alarms of ſedition and treaſon, which miniflers had found 
it neceſſary to excite in the country. According]y th 
attorney general, on the fifteenth of March, moved tk 
leave to bring in the traitorous correſpondence bill, 
which the following is the outline. That it was in f 


aw, 1 


ture to be made high treaſon, firſt, To ſupply the exiſtiq it 
government of France, or any perſons in alliance via 
them, with arms or military ſtores, or to purchaſe ne. 
thing for them. Second! „To purchaſe lands of inbeii "ac 
tance in France, to inveſt money in any of the Frend K wh 
funds or to lend money on any ſecurity in Far de 
Thirdly, To go from this country into France with r 
licence of his majeſty and the privy ſeal. Fourthly, F kd le 
a Britiſh ſubject to land in Great Britain without a HH 
port or leave, or elſe to deliver himſe}t to the next Eng 
giſtrate, to undergo an inquiſitorial examination, phy 


faithfully to diſcloſe where he had been, whither he . 
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going, the reaſon of his journey out and home, and give 
ſecurity to any amount required for his good behaviour. 
Fifthly, To underwrite inturances upon * and gocds 
bound from France to any part of the world. 

XIII. This bill was combated by the members of 
oppoſition with perſevering firmneſs and diſtinguiſhed 
ability through every ſtage of its progreſs. On the mo- 
tion of cave for its introduction being made by the at- 
orney general, Mr. Fox commenced the attack on its 
principles and object. He roſe,” he ſaid to take the 
Ir opportunity of expreſſing his diſapprobation of the 
ill, It the law of treaſon was doubtful, a bill to explain 
t might be neceſſary; but he, who had never before 
card of thoſe doubts, had no reaſon to think the law ob- 
ure, and theretore could not think a bill neceſſary to 
plain it. If the law of treaſon wants explanation, then 
x queſtion will be, whether the proviſions of the bill 
ow propoled conformed to that intention. The firſt 
ut that ſtruck his mind, was the prohibiting any per- 
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nin this country from purchaſing lands in France. 


itiſh lubjects had frequently poſſeſſions in foreign coun- 


Ties, and no evil, which he had ever heard of, had 
itherto reſulted from that circumſtance ; and he was 


my convinced that nothing at this moment could be 


ore dangerous than holding out that idea. Something 


this kind had been propoſed during the American 


a, reſpecting property held in Pennſylvania ; but the 
mite: of that day rejected with diſdain a propoſition ſo 


juſt d impolitic. We had always encouraged fo- 
igners, even in time of war to deal in our funds; and 
had always held their property ſacred; and he would 
k whether encouragement afforded on both ſides tu deal 


I the funds, would operate moſt in favor of this coun- 


or of France; of that which had moſt, or that which 
A leaſt credit? Surely at preſent men would not be ſo 
nd to their own intereſts as to prefer French ſecurity 
IEngliſh. As to the next prohibition in the bill, the 
plying the French with arms, if that part of the law 
to be thoroughly reviſed, he ſhould perhaps queſtion 

whether 


* 
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whether it would not be of advantage to this country to F 
trade with its enemies, and fell them every article of 1 
arms, whilſt we had prompt payment, at our own price, 0 
for them. Reſpecting Engliſhmen going to France with. 
out a paſſport, Mr. Fox ſaid, *he ſhould pals it by asthe * 
leaſt except ionable clauſe in the bill. But as to the pro- 
viſion againſt Engliſhmen returning to their country, Mme 
was monſtrous enough to make the learned gentlema de 
aſhamed to ſtate it. It was giving a power to the kHz 
to b:niſh, during the war, every Britiſh ſubject now i * 
France. Though he may return in certain caſes by gin; . 
ing ſecurity, who are to be the judges of the amount. * 


that (ccurity ? This was to be left to a magiſtrate—He 
one man was to be put under the diſcretion of anothe 
who might render his return impoflible, by exaCting f 
curity to an amount that could not be given. As tot! 
clauſe which prohibited the inſurance of French ſhips, 
had leſs objection to it than ſeveral others, becauſe 
appeared to him to be merely fooliſh, for the balang,. 
would be in favor of the Englith, who would in that c 
be the underwriters, becauſe the premium was alwi 
ſuppoſed to be more than the riſk. He concluded wil 
ſaying that the whole of the. bill was unneceſlary, i 
wany of the parts of it repugnant to the common pri 
ciples of juſtice; its proviſions were either deteſtable 
uſeleſs, and he believed it made part of the ſupport wii 
miniſters found themſelves under the neceſſity of lendi 
to the falſe alarms of treaſen and ſedition lurking in tl 
country.” 

XIV. Mr. ſolicitor general defended the propriety 
the bill, „ The ſtatute of Edward the third, he 
ſerted, left the law of treaſon in ſome doubt, becat 
the nature of treaſon was, in ſome meaſure, to be det 


co 
mined by exiſting circumſtances, and of conſequent», 
there bad been continual declarations of what, in pa e p. 


cular inſtances, conſtituted treaſon. As to the purch 
of lands, he ſtated, that one of the cauſes of the cala 
ties of the American war, was the private intereſt d 
dividuals, in conſequence of their profeſſions, "_ 
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try 0 guced them to take a part contrary to their ſentiments. 
cle Aas to the prohibition of perſons to go to France, he ob- 
Price, BY ſerved, that the intentions of thote who would viſit that 
with country were tuſpicious, except à proper caſe e Vd be 
athena out, and then a licence would be granted them.“ 


he pro- XV. Mr. Erſkine, in an animated lpeech, replied to 
nity, A che crown lawyers. He ſaid, * that in many inſtances 
_ the attorney and ſolicitor general had the advantage of 
ne King 


him, on the preſent occaſion ; they had ſtudied the point 
for ſome time, and theretore mult underitand it. Such 
however was the love of this country for their king and 
conſtitution, that for fifteen years that he had been at the 


now i 
by giv 


none 


e— Heider, he had witneſſed but one trial for high treaſon. 
anotheThis was the beſt anſwer that could be given to the vile 

3 alumny and moſt infamous libels caſt upon them when 
s to fl 


they were charged with ſedition and treaſon. Upon a 


ſhips, zzal ground,” Mr. Erſk ine maintained © that the bill was 
* ontrary to the beſt policy of our anceſtors, contrary to 
e Dalan t 


he belt opinions and authorities in the world upon that 
z that c ubjet. The mover of the bill had protefledly taken the 
as alviif.orks of lord Hale for his guide: no man ever more diſ- 
uded Approved than lord Hale of thoſe temporary acts which 
"ary, id been made in addition to the ſtatute of Edward. In 
mon pig ard the fourth's reign, and in Mary's reign, thoſe 
teſtable as were ſwept away. Thus,” ſaid Mr. Erſkine, © you 


oft w we the ſenie of parliament upon thoſe acts —acts of 

of os 0 ſprung up like weeds, and were {wept away, not 

vg u "Wkly without any inconvenience, but with the moſt 

„ry effect. The fundamental principles of the law 

ew are wht not to be ſhaken by unneceſſary acts of the legiſ- 

__ ture. He remarked the tendency ot the preſent bill to 
3 


row ſulpicion upon the people. The attorney gene- 
| comes forward with a bill, explanatory of the ſtatnte 
Edward the third, to tell them what circumſtances in 
e preſent period would be deemed treaſonabie. By this 


to be det 
:onſequel 
at, m pa 


the Ph ll the act of treaſon is inade independent of the mind; 
the * dereas, in caſes of treaſon, the mind only was criminal, 
f A the overt act ſerved but as evidence to prove the eri- 
8 WV nal intention. By this act the puniſnment will be in- 


duc flicted 


— — — 
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flicted without examining the mind or intention of the 
offender. Reſpecting that part of the bill which prohi. WM 
bits perſons from purchaſing land in France, it was al. . 
together needleſs in the preſent ſtate of that country; and 
inſtead of prohibiting perſons from purchaſing in the 
French funds, minifters fhould rather take care that 3 
calamitous war might not prevent from purchaſing in 
our own,” 

XVI. On the twenty ſecond of March, in a committee 
of the whole houſe upon this buſineſs, Mr. Grey objed. 
ed to the preamble of the bill, becauſe no fact had been 


ſtated on which the meaſure could be juſtified. If it was I 
only the intention of adminiſtration to clear up any doubt 5 * 
that might ariſe upon the conſtruction of the twenty fiſt 10 
of Edward the third, that intention ſhould be ſtated * 
He objected to the manner in which the preamble wa lie 
worded, the inſinuations it was calculated to counte - 
nance, and the idea of alarm which it tended to enco * 
rage. Though government might think it politic u FI 
keep a decreaſing alarm alive, yet it was a very impro hol 


per mode for thoſe, who conceived that every violatio 
of the principles of liberty ſubtracted ſomething tra 
the common happineſs of the human race.” 
XVII. Mr. Burkerejoiced that, “ in times of publi 
emergency, the miniſters, and legiſlators of this count 
had recourſe to the wholeſome principles of our anceſtat 
The prelent bill had been condemned by the gentleme 
of oppoſition with much acrimony, but he had not het 
one argument to diſprove the utility of the regulati 
now propoſed. At the time of the revolution m 168 
the next chapter to the bill of rights, contained an: 
empewering his majeſty to take up and impriſon all ſu 
pected perſons. He confidered this precedent as qui 
ſufficient, With regard to whig and tory, it prope 
under ſtood, he hoped that neither of them would be cc 
ſidered as enemies to their country. A whig, in! 
opinion, was a perſon who agreed to the conſtitution 
king, lords, and commons; but who, on any pub 
miſunderſtanding, would adhere to the ariſtocracy 1 
5 | democrac 


* democracy of the country. A tory was a perſon who 
2 afted upon principles quite contrary, by favouring on all 
- Wocczfions the prerogative of the crown. Thoſe who be- 


* leved the conſtitution was ſecure without the preſent 
f — — argued 4 falſe principles. No period occurred in 
SY bi ory r etrimental to its vital principles than the 
ing in reſent 3 and government merited applauſe and gratitude, 
in proportion to their vigilance and activity. You are 
mitten 4 r, ' fa1d Mr. Burke, “ with an enemy who has 
chick. 77 ar oy your conſtitution, and who has been but 
KL apr -1 u im eſtabliſhing among you a dangerous do- 
fe 10 2 r After a general exclamation of No! 
; doubts 1 2 r. Burke continued, & that gentlemen 
aty fit 8 2 eny the aſſertion, but, at a future period,” 
„ebe I 200 name them to their confuſion though not 
Au o their ſhame ! And if it were a houle as it is a com- 
counte — I would, perhaps, embrace the opportunity of 
e. r my information and ſentiments thereon.“ 
galitic i 5 = he the bill _ the ground of the ne- 
ry umpre ol 7 e er , eee advantages, when the 
Volta c of our conſt iution and property was attacked, in 
ing fo der to enjoy in future the pleaſure of handing down to 
ſterit the bleſſings of our conſtitution and government, 
of pub 3 d e that he had himſelf been de- 
is count 1 erb and read 2 paragraph from a French 
. anceſtor. 2 A e as a madman, and denounc- 
gentlems O Burk e Oreſtes of the Britiſh parliament, the fu- 
2k P +> e. P Mr. Burke next mentioned the domici- 
regulat l s made 0. France; and added, * that any internal 
on m 16er 3 I * might reſult from granting unuſual 
ined an ., ee er of the crown, even if badly exerciſed, 
fon all f nary ely OR to the ſituation we mult be in, if | 
ent as qui, or is E were to come among us, 
if prop 1 *. appeal to the ſans culottes, convoke pri- 
ould be can ber th ies, to rob, and at the ſame time to legiſ- 
hig, in MNXVIII e wage : | 
nftitution WW come to Abo heyy rage 8 
any Pie certain vers ing like a pledge, that he would 
ſtocracy 1 perions of a factious deſcription at ſome 


future 


* 


democrat 
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future day—* I now challenge him to name thoſe per. 
ſons when he pleaſes, ſaid Mr. Sheridan, * for pains 
ful as thele obſervations are for me to make, I muſt re. 
at to that right honorable gentleman, that I expe 
to hear his lift of names and his proofs, but then let me 
tell him what ſort of proof I ſhall require of him. He 
meant not to be ſatisfied with the right honorable gen. 
tleman's reiterating his charges va uy or even with 
his naming any particular men, and calling them tra. 
tors, becauſe all knew the facility with which that could 
be done. Nor did he mean to {ay that he ſhould be con 
tented with hearing general aflertions of our danger, 
He ſhould expect to hear the right honorable gentlema 
mention the names of the conſpirators, and what the 
were, and what meaſures they had taken to manifel 
their intentions, and conſequently to juſtify him with 
loading them with the black appellation of razors, 
He ſhould alſo expect a proof of the neceſſity of the pre 
ſent bill. If the defenders of it failed in this, then hi 
mult declare them calumniators of the people of thi 
country. As to the ſtate of ſedition in the country, 
believed there was one editor of a newſpaper who hat 
been frightend by miniſters, and had run away; an & 
torney was under proſecution on a charge for which þ 
had given bail; and a bill-ſticker was in jail for poſtin 
up 2 paper he could not read! Theſe were the might 
proofs of the whole country being in a ſtate of iniune 
tion! Was there any real cauſe for alarm when the du 
of Richmord converted the tower into a fortreſs, an 
gave it all the appearance of a place preparing to hol 
out againſt an attack? If there was no information of 
deſign being formed for taking it, then this was parte 
the ſyſtem adopted by miniſters for a well-underlto 
purpole; © they raiſed an alarm which themſelves diam 
believe.” The intention of either treaſon or inſunet 
tion had not been proved. If any perſon carried a ca 
cealed dagger forgthe purpoſe of aſſaſſination, he w 
amenable to the law; but if he only brought it with b 


concealed, and made uſe of it for the purpoſe of heigi 
ening 
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impoſſible to know, by the peruſal of the bill, what was 10 
declaratory and what was enacting; and as, by part 0 
this bill, cloth was not prohibited now, although it way fol 
ſo when the bill came in, what would be the reſult o 10 
this? Why, that as nothing was taid of cloth in it, aud 


as the declaratory was not diſtinguiſhed from the ena& 
ing part, no man could know whether in ſending clot! 
he would or would not be liable to the penalties ef the 
twenty fifth of Edward the Third. In what a ſituatio 
were the poor people of this country to be placed (fa 
poor people they might well be called, it ſubjected t 
ſuch a bill) when living under a Jaw of trealon, with 
out having a poſſibility of knowing the operation!!! 
the bill did not operate to prohibit the ſale of cloth H. 
the ſubjects of this country, and ſome ſhould fear it did 
and therefore they ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be wine. 
in their fortune rather than riſk their lives, they ſuffere 
a great hardſhip. If, on the other hand, ſome perſo 
thought that as the bill ſpecified certain articles, t 
ſale of which it prohibited; they might ſafely ſe 
thoſe that were not ſpecified at all, and afterwards 

ſhould turn ont that this bill did not repeal the twenty 
filth of Edward the Third, here then they would bee 
trapped and enſnared by this bill into the penalties 

treaton. What a ſituation was this for the people 

this country to be in to be ſubject to the penalties 

a crime, without the poſſibility of knowing what co 
ſtituted that ſcrime! With relpe& to the clauſes oft 
bill, there were many of them to which no man vy 
had the leaſt feeling for his fellow creatures could 25 

one in particular, which turned upon the meaning 

the word agr.e, or rather the conſtructions upon 

There was an act of parliament for preventing frauds| 
verbal agreement, providing that no man ſhall be bou 
by any evidence given of having entered into any ven 
agie-ment, if the {um amounted to more than! 
pounds; and the principle of that bill was, that u 
all converſation and verbal communication there was 
opening for the commiſſion of perjury 3 but, by _ ; 
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at wa ent bill, all ideas of juſtice and humanity were aban- 
part of goned, and evidence which in a civil caſe would not af. 
it waiWfet a man's purſe to the amount of ten pounds, were 
eſult of®©®Þhere to take away his life! This would put any man in 
it, andthe power of malice, and lead to ſubornation of per- 
: enact jury.” Mr, Fox concluded with ſaying, “ that from every 
ig cle tie of the bill, he muſt give the motion his decided 
s of th(fecative.”” The biil was defended by Mr. Burke and 
fituationM1.crd Carhampton ; and oppoſed by Mr. Lambton and 
ced (fr. Courtenay. The houle then divided, for the bill 
ected th 54, againſt it 53. 

n, with XX. No meature of the preſent ſeſſion occaſioned 
tron! rore violent debates than the traitorous correſpondence 
cloth dn. Its repugnance to the liberal ſpirit of Engliſh law 
ar it dq wakened in a peculiar manner the attention and excited 


be ruinehe jealouſy of every friend to the conſtitution in both 
J (uftereWoules. In the houſe of lords it encountered an oppoſi- 
ne perlonWion equally powerful and equally unavailing. Gn the 
acles, Mteenth of April, the order of the day for the ſecond 


{ately ſe 
2r wards 


ading of this bill being read in the upper houſe, lord 
renviile roſe, and confined , his obſervations to the 


he twen'Wneral outline of its principle, “ which went,“ he ſaid, 
»ald be MW to prevent the enemy, during the war, from being 
enalties Mppplied by ſubjects of this country, in the way of com- 
people pere, with any articles uſetul and important to them 
penalties Wh carrying on the war againſt us; or from deriving any 
; what cofouces, through the medium of this country, which 


auſes oft 


aht afford them the means of prolecuting the war. 
man Wi 


ut of the bill was only declaratory. The crime of 


ould 257Wezfon had ever been reckoned, in all countries, to be 
means Sramount to every other; and the reaſon of this was 
ns upon Mprious; becauſe, as it is a firſt and fundamental prin- 
'S „ ple of all criminal law, that crimes ought to be puniſh= 
1 e DO 


b not in proportion to the degree of moral turpitude, 
tas they affect the intereſts of ſociety, fo that crime 
uit be above all others the moſt dangerous, which, in- 
Ed of attacking the property or ſecurity of any private 
Widual, goes to the total overthrow and diſſolution of 
t whole ſociety, and of its eſtabliſhed government.“ 
E 2 His 


any ver 
re than ( 
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there was 
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His lordſhip then ſtated the law of treaſon in this country 
in the ſame manner as had been done in the lower houſe, 
and concluded with ſay ing, that the bill ſhould have his 
hearty ſupport. 

XXI. The marquis of Lanſdowne ſaid, * the preſent 
bill was not adapted to the deſirable purpoſe of putting 
an end to the ruinous war in which we were unhappily 
engaged, He maintained that the whole principle of the 
inſurance clauſe was repugnant to the commercial inte- 
reſts of this country, becauſe other nations would take 
that buſineſs up as we abandoned it, and the large prof e 
which our merchants had been accuſtomed to make or 
would in all probability be loſt to us for ever. By the 
preſent meaſure he was ſure emigrations would take place; 
he had reaſon to know that many had already bee 
meditated. Had their lordſhips any idea of the effect o 
thele emigrations, and of the progreſs of America b 
thoſe means? He ſaid he ſhould do all in his power te 
bring this war to a concluſion- on our part, and ſhoy 
never countenance a meaſure that tended to prolong it 
as it was a war that could only heap calamity d 
calamity.” 

XXII. Lord Lauderdale declared, “ that he perfect 
coincided in the opinion delivered by the noble marqu 
on the pernicious tendency of this bill. He warned t 
houſe of the danger of affecting contempt for thoſe v 
exerciſe the government of France. He remember: 
very well, when, in another houſe of parliament, a gre 
affected contempt was thrown upon thoſe, who were the 
called Hancock and his crew; but that doctrine co 
this country much treaſure, the effect of which we tet 
pretty ſeverely at this moment. He maintained th 
injuſtice, inefficacy, and the impolicy of the whole bil 
and the tyrannical nature of ſeveral of the clauſes 
particular.” The lords Darnley, Porchelter, a 
Hawkeſbury ſpoke in ſupport of the bill, and the lon 
Guilford and Stanhope againſt it. When the quell 

was put, the houſe divided—contents (including eley 
Proxies) 62—non-contents 7. | XXII 
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try XIII. While the traitorous correſpondence bill was 


hich took place at this time both in London and in' 


ouſe, in agitation, a propolal was made to lord Grenville by 
ge his e French executive council, for putting an end to the 
damities of war by amicable negotiation, and a paſſport | i 
weſent ras demanded for M. Maret, who was to be inveſted | 
utting Wit! full powers to treat. The letters from M. le Brun | | 
appily yere brought over by an Engliſh gentleman, with pro- | 14 
of thefſWer atteſtations of their authenticity, and by him de- | 
ll inte-Mlirzred to the noble ſecretary, It is ſuppoſed, that M. 
d take laret had it in his inſtructions unequivocally to offer l 
profits e our miniſtry theſe three points: firſt, that the naviga- Lt 
make, on of the Scheld ſhould be given up; Secondly, that the 1 
By trench troops ſhould not approach the Dutch territories ; 
e place Within a given diſtance; and, that the decree of the nine- a! 
ay beenfÞenth of November ſhould be either altered or repealed. VF 
effe& oven the oſtenſible reaſons for undertaking a war are | - | 
erica Hus previouſly removed by the conceſſions of the enemy, | | 
ess strange that miniſters ſhould fo militate againſt the \ | 
ad ſhoulWhace, proſperity, and happineſs of their country; for no i 
rolong itOſtice whatever was taken of this application.“ \ {81 
amity oil XXIV. The unprecedented number of bankruptcies | 


e perfedtihe principal trading towns in England, had occaſioned | 
e marque appointment of a committee by the houſe of com- 
varned tens, to examine into the {tate of the commercial credit 
thoſe v of | | 


-memberil © The following letters were delivered to lord Gren- | 
nt, à gre lle No. I. and II.) on Friday the twenty ſixth of | 
o were tit pnl 1793, by Mr. John Salter of Poplar, at his lord- k 


Ip's office, Whitehall, on his lordſhip's requiſition, 


oArine ca au. ; 
having peruſed Mr. Salter's authority. 


ich we itt 


— 


ntained ti - NumBEtR I, 
T My Lord, 

, whole "MM 7}; F - - : 
de claus..." rench republic being deſirous to terminate 
er i Its differences with Great Britain, and end a war 

e 0 von teh, by the manner it is otherwiſe likely to rage, if 
nd t 10 ot fail to bring miſeries dreadful to humanity on ( 
the GY m nations, I have the honor to demand of your lord- 4d 
luding ©", as miniſter of his Britannic majeſty, a paſſport | 


XXII 


Late conduct for a 3 poſſeſſed with full power 
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ot the country. The report of this committee ſtate WM j 
that it would be neceſſary to iſſue exchequer bills for Wt 
five millions, at an intereſt of two and a quarter per cent. n 
per day, &c. &c, Theſe bills were made ifſnable to cer -n 
tain commiſſioners appointed by parliament, and were o 
by them to be made out for the aſſiſtance and relief off 
ſuch perſons as might apply, and who could give proc; 
per ſecurity for the ſums advanced, Though theſe alarm 
in 

to repair to London for that purpoſe. Mr. John Salter b. 
notary public in London, will deliver this to your lord A 
ſhip, and, on the condition of its being requillte, an 
other letter, containing the name of the perſon w 
will have the confidence of his nation: 

«© have the honor to 


« Paris, April 2d, 1793, « My Lord,. > 
Second year of the „ Your lordſhips obedien; 
French republic, humble ſervant, 

© The miniſter for foreig 
«© To his excellency affairs, IIS! 
Lord Grenville. ?? „IE Brun,” Won 


NuMmBER II. 
« My Lord, 

«« Agreeable to the intimation given in my laſt lette 
and which has for its object the reſtoration of pea 
I have the honor to inform your lordſhip that M. M 
ret will be deputed to give to our nation that defiral 
event. I need not remind your lordſkip that it will 
neceſſary to attach to him three perſons, as his ſecreta 
valet de chambre, and a courier, but I claim of vo 
lordſhip the neceſlary protection for them. 

«© I have the honor to be 

„Paris, April, 2d, 1793, «« My Lord, 

« Your lordſhip's moſt 
obedient humble ſerva 
„ To his excellency «© The miniſter for forey 
Lord Grenville, ”? affairs. 

„LE Bux. 
Copy of the miniſter Le Brun's letter to Mr. Salte 
« Sir, | 

« You will deliver to his excellency lord Gren 
miniſter and ſecretary of ſtate to his — 
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ing diſtreſſes were evidently the early fruits of the war, 
the ſagacious and never diffident ſecretary Dundas 
roundly aſſerted, in the debate upon the report of the com- 
nittee, that ſo far fromthe evil complained of being brought 
on by the war, „that the preſent embarraſſments aroſe 
rom the proſperous ſtate of the country at large. The wer 
circumſtance of the preſent ſtagnation was a proof of the 
grower and energy of this country! | 
XXV. Mr. Sheridan had given notice to the houſe, of 
his intention to make a motion of cenſure upon lord 
Auckland for the memorial that nobleman had recently 
preſented to their high mightineſſes the ſtates general. 
Accordingly, on the twenty fitth of April he introduced 
the bulinels by obſerving, “ that he was about to make 
a motion which not only involved the characters of the 
whole of his majeſty's miniſters, but alſo the character of 
the Britiſh nation. On the fifth of the preſent month, 
bord Auckland, his majeſty*s miniſter at the Hague, 
hened a memorial, upon which the motion he ſhould 
onclude with would be founded. He made a quota- 
tion 
ety for foreign affairs, the incloſed letter, No. I. and 
this lordſhip demand it, alſo the incloſed letter, No. 
II. on behalf of the French republic. 
Paris, April, 2d, 1793, lam, with conſideration, 
Second year of the Sir, 
French republic « Your very humble and obe- 
To Mr. Salter, Poplar dient ſervant, 
London.“ The miniſter for foreign 
affairs, 
| 66 benden. 
And I do atteſt the truth of the before-mentioned 
opies of letters, No. I. and II. as alſo the letter to 
Ir, Salter, to have been ſigned by M. Le Brun, mi- 
Iniſter for foreign affairs in France, in my preſence ; 
þ ave received the letters ſo delivered to lord Gren- 
Ile (as alſo copies of the ſame) from theſaid miniſter, 
d to havedelivered the ſame into the hands of Mr. 
alter; and J do hereby authoriſe and deſire the pub- 
cation thereof. % AME MATTHEWS.?? 


* Biggin Houſe, Surry, May 21ſt, 1793.” 
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tion from Vattel, on the law of nations, who ſays, © that 
for nations at war it is neceſſary to obſerve, that they W« 
ought to abſtain from all harſh expreſſions of hatred, 
animoſity, or contempt of each other, &c. “ This,“ he 
ſaid, “ appeared to him to contain ſuch a neceſiary leſſon 
to lord Auckland, that in the next diſpatches a copy of 
it ought to be ſent him. With regard to the particular 
paper of the fifth of April, he objected to it not only on 
account of its particular indecency, but alſo on account 
of its opening and diſcloſing a new principle for carrying 
on the war ; a principle hitherto in this country totally 
unknown. The noble lord proceeded to ſtate in his me- 
morial, that divine vengeance ſeemed not to have bee 
tardy.*” Upon this head he had only to obſerve, that 
we were engaged in a war, which, for our ſafety, we had 
purſued to the accompliſhment of its originally avoue 
object; and with reſpe& to the divine vengeance, fro 
motives of reſpect, decorum, and piety, we ſhould a 
leaſt be filent till we ſaw the termination of hoſtilities Mom 
Mr. Sheridan objected to this paper, becauſe it declareMhis 
all peace with the people of France utterly unattainabl 
until there ſhould be dictated, according to the defired 
the combined powers, acertain form of government! 
France. The miniſter ought plainly to ſpeak out, an 
inform the people of this country to what extent the wa 
was to be carried on. If we countenanced the memori 
of lord Auckland, we ſhould ſay, that the whole nation 
convention, all the members of the diſtricts, in ſho 
about eight or nine millions of people muſt be put 
death before we could negotiate for peace. This wol 
be a war for a purpole entirely new in the hiſtory of ma 
kind ; and as it was called a war of vengeance, he mu 
ſay that we arrogated to ourſelves a right which belong 
to the divinity, to whom alone vengeance ought to 
left.” After Mr. Sheridan had given an account oft 
execrable diviſion of Poland, and reprobated the (len 
and inactivity of miniſters on that important point, 
taid, “could any robbery which had been commuttes 


{he moſt deſperate of the French, or any of their acis 
mo 
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dat I more infamous than this?“ He concluded with moving, 
they W# That an humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, 
atred, ¶ m expreſs the diſpleaſure of this houſe at the ſaid me- 


3,” he 
leſſon 
opy of 
ticular 
nly on 
\ccount 
arrying 

totally 
his me- 


morial, ; &c. And that the miniſter at the Hague, in 
making that declaration, has departed from the prin- 
ciples upon which this houſe was induced to concur in 
e neceſſary meaſures for the ſupport of the war,” * 
XXVI. 

The following is a copy of the memorial alluded to. 
(Hicn AND M1iGHTyY LorDs, 

«It is known that toward the end of the month 
ff September, laſt year, his Britannic majeſty and 
our high mightineſſes gave, in concert, a ſolemn aſ- 


3 yr urance, that in caſe the imminent danger, which then 

? \ Mireatened the lives of their moſt chriſtian majeſties 
we hat nd their families, ſhould be realized, his majeſty and 
' V0 ur high mightineſſes would not fail to purſue the 
ce, front efficacious meaſures to prevent the perſons who 


hould 2 
oſtilities 
declar 


ight render themſelves guilty of ſo atrocious a crime, 
om finding any alylum in your reſpeQive ſtates. 
his event, which was with horror foreſeen, has taken 
ttainable ace, and the divine vengeance ſeems not to have been 
e dehreꝗ dy. Some of theſe deteſtable regicides are now in 
rnment ib a ſituation that they can be ſubjected to the ſword 
| the law. The reſt are ſtill in the midſt of a people 


out, 2 . ey 

; * om they have plunged into an abyſs of evils, and 
4 wal whom famine, anarchy, and civil war are about 
bs zan brepare new calamities. In ſhort, every thing that 
Je naue 


e ſee happen induces us to conſider as not far diſtant 


8, in ſhoe ene of theſe wretches, whoſe madneſs and atrocities 
be put ee filled with terror and indignation all thoſe who 
This wovl@pett the principles of religion, morality and huma- 
"ry of may. | 

ce, he mii The underſigned, therefore, ſubmit to the enligh- 
ch belong ed judgment and wiſdom of your high mightineſles, 
dught to ether it would not be proper to employ all the means 
——__ fur power to prohibit from entering your ſtates in 
\ the ſilen ape, or your colonies, all thoſe members of the 
bt pink ended national convention, or of the pretended ex- 


tive council, who have directly or indirectly par- 
pated in the ſaid crime; and if they ſhould be diſ- 
red and arreſted, to deliver them up to juſtice, 
that 


ommitted 


their acts, 
mo 
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XXVI. After Mr. Pitt had defended the condud & 
lord Auckland at great length, and detailed the uf 
tomary invectives againſt the national convention, My 
Fox roſe, and made an energetic ſpeech in favor of tip 
motion, and in defence of Mr. Sheridan againſt the . 
tacks of Mr. Pitt. Speaking of the diviſion of Po 
he ſaid, © We are now acting in concert with the din: 
ders of that country—we ourlelves were the divicers Wi 
Poland; for while we were courting them to aid us in Wn 
war againſt French principles, we furniſhed them wile! 
a pretext, and afforded them the opportunity of diy 
ing Poland. We were the guarantees of Dantzig, 
which Pruſſia, our ally, had taken poſſeſſion.“ 
houſe divided for the motion, 36, againſt it, 211, 
XXVII. A motion nearly ſimilar was on the ſera 
teenth of June made in the houſe of lords, by Earl $t: 
hope. The memorial of lord Auckland,“ his lurdft 
ſaid, „on the firlt moment that it appeared in publi 
had ſtruck him as a ferocious and unwarrantable pape 
and he had determined to bring it before the houle; þ 
underſtanding that the noble ambaſſador was to take 
ſeat there before the end of the ſeſſion, he had waited 
his preſence. He would begin then by {tating, in aq 
ciaratory reſolution, what he conceived to be the me 
ing of that horrid paper of lord Auckland's, v 
which he ſhould move for an addreſs to the ki 
to diſavow it. And if this was carried, he ſhould th 
it his duty to proceed againſt lord Auckland the auth 
His lordſhip obſerved, that ſuch diabolical papers i 
uniformly produced conſequences the very reverle 
what was the ſhort ſighted view of their author. 
horrid proclamation of general Burgoyne had, in an 
ſtant, created an army that took him and all his a 
priſoners. In the ſame manner the infamous mani 
of the duke of Brunſwick, in which he threatened to] 
to the ſword, the men, women, and children of Fu 


that they may ſerve ass leſſon and example to n 
kind. {Signed) | « Auckland, 
„ Done at the Hague, Louis C. de Starhembe!s 

this 5th day of April. route 
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aud red all France, irritated the minds of men, and fo 
the c Aamed the multitude, that it produced the revolution 
an, MW ths tenth of Auguſt, the maſſacres of the ſecond of 
or of thMeptember, and finally the murder of the king. He did 
> the oft accule lord Auckland of a production fo infamous 
 PolandMWut his paper was of the ſame caſt; it was diſgraceful to 
the due country; it was a piece of ſtudied ribaldry, and in- 
viders WWpſtrious impertinence; and it was as nonſenſical in de- 
4 us in Wn, as it was injurious in its ſtyle; for the noble lord 
hem wilt to have known, that nothing was ſo eaſy as to 
of dre uſe of invective, and that there was no argument 
\ntzio, Mabuse.“ Lord Stanhope concluded with moving, That 
. "TW: houſe having taken into its moſt ſerious conſidera- 
211. dn a memorial preſented by his excellency lord Auck- 
the ſerul ed and the count de Starhemberg, to their high migh- 
Earl Sal eſſes the ſtates general, at the Hague, the fifth of 


is lord pri laſt, are of opinion that the meaning and intention 
in pub he {aid declaration was to induce the ſtates general to 
able pap the F. rench priſoners, then in their hands, to trial, 
houſe; order to put them to death.“ 

to take MX XVIII. Lord Grenville ſaid, “ that the declaration 
| waited W* made in the ſpirit of the inſtrusꝭt ions given to lord 
ng, in af ckland, certainly not in the letter.“ He defended his 
« the wei aſbip, and moved an amendment, by leaving out all 


nd's, 2 words, after the words preſented on the fifth of 
the kü eil, and to introduce in their ſtead, that the memo- 
hould ti delivered by lord Auckland is conformable to the ſen- 
the auff of his majeſty, and thoſe carried to the throne by 


papers n houſes of parliament, and that it was conſonant to 
reverſe WW ſentiments of juſtice and policy which it became 
author. honor and dignity of the nation to expreſs. After 
ad, in au warm debate, in the courſe of which lord Auck- 
all his & | attempted to detend himſelt, lord Grenville's mo- 
us manile et 2pprovation was carried without a diviſion. 
atened to XIX. The great queſtion of a parliamentary re- 
ren of u 45 the next ſubject which claimed the a:tention of 
pls WTI © © wenty abiee, perieions, praying % 665 
nd i pretented to the houſe of commons, ſigned 
arhemdenf n thoutand perſons; and on the fixth of May, 

youn | 


Mr, Grey 
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Mr. Grey made his promiſed motion. He b 
ſtating the difficulties he had to encounter in his 
to procure a parliamentary reform; “ for," 
„ while the numerous and reſpectable petition 
the houſe in ſome meaſure facilitate my way, b 
the various arguments which the ſubjeft affo 
they, at the ſame time informed the houſe, tt 
were not the real repreſentatives of the people 
probably will be a very diſagreeable confeſſion 
trom the members themſelves. Reſpecting the! 
ed objection of this being an improper time for 
it would be equally rational in times of proſpe 
adverſity, in times of war and of peace. If our 
happens to be proſperous, it is then aſked, whethe 
be more than happy, or more than free? In th 
of adverſity, on the other hand, all reform or re 
is deprecated, from thefpretended riſk of increa 
evil and preſſure of our ſituation. Hence it w 
pear that the time for reform never yet had co 
never would come. By arguments ſuch as theſ 
form been hitherto combated; and by the like h 
ed it ever would be attacked, until ſome dread 
vulſion ſhould take place, which might threaten 
conſtitution itielf with annihilation. Many | 
the unſucceſsful attempts to bring about a refori 
per time had never yet been found for it. In 173 
tion was made in that houſe, by Mr. Bromley, 
peal of the ſeptennial act, and that motion was 
in a very able ſpeech by Sir William Windham, 
attempts had been made in the years 1745, 175 
1783, and 1785. Mr. Pitt himſelf had bro 
buſineſs forward in the laſt three of thoſe year 
ſame objection as to time was then made, ande 
by the right honorable gentleman ſtrongly an 
fully in argument, but without effect. W 
Grey came to take notice of burgage tenures, 
ſplitting of meſſuages and hereditaments, for thi 
of multiplying voters, contrary to an act of king 
tor preventing ſuch practices, he quoted an opin 
| I 


ion. 
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es of proſperity an 
ce. If our fituatian 
ked, whether we cat 
ee? In the ſala 
ctorm or renovation 
k of increaſing th 
Hence it would ap 
yet had come, at 
uch as thele had re 
y the like he beliex 
{ome dreadful con 
Zht threaten evenfl 
n. Many had bet 
zout a reform; a pit 
it. In 1733, amt 
- Bromley, tor ant 
motion was ſecondd 
1 Windham. Ot 
1745, 1758, 178 
elf had brought f 
f thoſe years. I 
made, and combat 
ſtrongly and pow 
ffect. When M 
ge tenures, and 
zents, for the purp 
n act of king Will 
oted an opinion gil 
judicial 
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PLAN OF- THE WORK. 


To adapt this Work to All Claſſes of Readers, the Provrieter 
ſubmits to the Choice of the PUBL*C 
TWO EDITIONS, 

The ſuperior of which is executed with every Degree © Splende 
Elegance that can render it an Object to the Curious ; it pe 
the peculiar Advantages of being printed on a new L'irgenjs 
2nd a fine wove Vellum Paper of peculiar Excellence. To x 
„it more elegant, every Velume is embelliſhed with 2 ſnerb 
nette Frontiſpiece; b-files the Engraving which acc niet 

Number. £ | 
This Edition will alſo be additionally ornoniented win the firk 
preſſions cf the Plates, worked off in the Manner of Progs, and 
maintain in every Reſpect a decided Preference to cotemporaryl 
cations. From the united Expences attending the Leticr-preſs 
per, and evra Embelliſhments, to this Edition, is atÞxec che addi 
Charge of only Sixpence each Number. 
Thbe other, from its ſingular Cheapneſs, is equally clizivte tat 
nerality of Readers, as it comprites Hume's' H:jtory, ith Sm 
Continuation, &c. in one Third of the Compaſs, is fold 1! one 
ol the Price of any former Editions, and maintains an in/iaite 
riority in Paper, Print, and Embelliſhinems, G 
From the Superiority of the Paper, the Splendor of the Eng 
and the large Quantity of Letter-preſs each Number contam 
Proprietor truſts the Preſerence cf this Work to any prior Edits 
de ohvidus, and flatters himſeif tha: his Efforts to delcrie will 
the Approbation of his Readers, and be admitted 2s a jnftihal 
tor requeſting the Favor of their Recommendation of e EA 
their Friends, his communicating the fingular PERFECT 
CHEAPNESS of the preſent Publication; which u prectul 
Proprietor from the Neceſſity of long, rencated, and e penfived 
tiſements to make this Work known to the Pubic, an. cone 
occalion a conliderable Retrenchment of Expence, W EH 
be applied to the additional Luſtre of the Work, In at nh 
only from the uncommon Sale arifing from the Revo mend 
the Subſcribers, that the Proprietor has b-en able faba 
x Public the preſent Work, on ſo elegant a Plan and at cet 
this, it would have been impoſſible for him to have 4 mpliche 
hc not been exempted from the enormous {xpence of Advert 
which is the only dependence in Works of an jerisr ate; 
are fo evidently deficient in point of Execution, (|; tbeſt 
never entitle them to any Recommendation frum the chaſel. 
Proprietors of ſuch Works, mult thereiore entirely . bend a 
through the Channel of the Newſpapers , wherein = copy 
tailed ſpecious Advantages that do not exiſt, and p peus Py 
chat ire ne ver performed. 
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| Pily adapted for Amuſement at the Firefide, and equal ly co:nmodiou 
paſſing a Leiſure Hour, when Nature and the Seaſons invite u 


No. 2, Price Only Sixpence, 
(The following 'Nambers to be publiſhed once a night) | 
COOKE's POCKET EDITIO Of WW 
SELECT BRITISH PC HITS 
$A OR, POETICAL LIBRARY. 
Containing the Complete Works of the meſt ef 
Britiſh Bards. 

Illuftrated with ſuperb Embelliſhments, poſleding an ur: o 
gree of Beauty and. bigh finiſhing, taken from the Painiings of A 
of the firſs Eminence, and executed by Engravers of no (*j: Celli 

The peculiar Size of this Work was preferred, as it ums 2 
medium hetwten the extremes of diminutive inconvc nico and pi 


Inutility, thereby rendered ornamental ſus tbe Book-coje, 401 equally 
wenient for the Pocket ; as it forms an agreeable Travelling Companiee 


Arrangement of tbe Poets preparing for the Freſi. 
Which are intended to be publiſhed in the prder enumerated, : 
the uncommonly tow Price affixed to each. 


"Thomſon . . 15 Lyttleton . © 6 Mallet 
Sdenſtone 16 Addiſon ; 1 ©} Rowe . . , 
Akenfide . . x 6 Watts 46 Armitrong 
Goldſmith, 6 | Gay, . 20 Gray 

70 Cunningham 0 Churchill a * SV Shake'pear , ' 

Minton , +3 © Prior . 2 6 | Denham 

Tope 36 | Pomfret . 6 Hammond 
Young , . . 3 © | Congreve . 10 Fenton, + + 
leader . o 6 | Deter 2 61 Weſt :. «+ 
Parnel de. 236 Swift 8 . 3 O Dyer d.'6 1 

a Dryden Ee 6 | Cowley . 3 6 Tickle 9 8 


1 
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The above Poets will be followed by others of equal «| mation, a 
fame reduced Price. They may alſo, wwben publiſhed, b. ad jepar 
er collect ively. . | | 
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London: Printed and Embeliiſhed under the Direct“ of 
C. COOKE, No. 17, Paternofter-Row. 
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. b. 1793. GEORGE II. 61 
licially 5 Lord T hurlow, when ſitting as chan- 
lor in the houſe of lords, in an appeal from Scotland, 
re 7 ig the right ot voters at elections. His Jordſhip 
„elt the right of elect iog could bY tried by law in a 
Sourt Of law in England, as it Was in Scotland, he was 
wavinced that an Engliſh court of law would not be {a+ 
tified with ſuch a mode Otelection as this; that a no- 
mid man's ſteward ſhould go down to a borough w ith ten 
er twelve pieces of parchment in his h and, containing 
ach the qualification tor en and baving aſſembled 
a luſncient number of his Wale s tenants round a table, 
hould diſtribute among them tne Fon nents then pro- 
lc 4 candidate—and afterwards colh Iced cheſe parch- 
1 Pts, and declare his lurd's friend d uly elected ior the 


1 - ome 
. 
Cela 
Am 2 


and pf 

4 coal poro.)\g 1, Theſe Elect 1011S Lo 11G big Þ hut; 10 called An ock = 
1 Mr. Grey concluded with moving, that the pe- 
— (i che ids ot the people) be referred to a com- 


. are. 


vite wah 
| XXX. Mr. Erſkine ſecomded the motion. Mr. Powis 
» 


Th he ſtaunch and anti-returmer of the eld ichoo!, oblerv- 
| E Mr. Grey had come forward as the organ and de- 
| ate of a ſociety (the friends of the people), who often 

; 2 2 with the pertormers of another theatre, and they 

_— Kied together at the Croven and Anchor 1 avern more 

once. Aiter a few more remarks equally iy, in 

—_—: tors uſual way, and lome invedtives rom Mr. 

een, Mr. E rikinc roſe again, and ſuid, * he would 

nd Ul the sttention of the houſe to the mot ien betote it. 

« 47 That then did this petition alert? It aſierteck that this 

Wo which is iovelted with the mighty authority of the 

* Per atives of the whole people of Great Britain, 

— cle choſcn by a number {maller than the ſubicribers to 


* et the petitions which to day had been treated with 
ect: it ſtated, that his grols inequalitv was render - 
Pee anequ: by the v att difpropor tion of the bodies 
Þ elected ; it aſlerted that elections were, and mult, 
[4 pite of all laws, contitue to be procurech by notorious 
Muption; that pecrs ot parliament, tent up to the 
der houſe from their influence in this, lent Oy their 
Job. II. Ft nandates 


—_ 


oo "ie DPI ht Int tu Wt A ages 


ment, which thele petitions ſought to do away.“ Up 


62 GEORGE III. A. D. 1793. 
mandates others to repreſent them; and ſmall as the 
numbers were S with the whole people) whe 
elected the majority of the houſe of commons, they them 
ſelves were but nominal repreſentatives, the majority o 
thoſe who fat there being elected by the patronage of th 
crown, and a few great men of the realm, by means 0 
which the people had loſt all ſhare in our balanced confi 
tution. Theſe were the facts the petitioners ſtated; and 
the queſtion was, whether the houſe was prepared to fay 
in the face of the public, and to the people they repre 
ſented, © Let theſe things continue !* for that would þ 
their language if they negatived the motion.“ Mr. Er 
kine then gave an account of our ancient parliament 
and obſerved, that whoever looked at the Engliſh hiſto 
would perceive, that in the infancy of that houſe, 

before the confirmation of its high privileges, the cc 
mons were uniformly bent on maintaining popular p 
vileges, and formed a real and practical balance 3gai 
the crown. A modern author of great eloquence, 
ſaid Mr. Erſkine, “ ſpeaking of thoſe changes in the Er 
gliſh government, truly oblerved, that the virtue, i 
Tit, and eflence of a houſe of commons conſiſt in its bei 
the expreſs image of the feelings of the nation. Itw 
not inſtituted to be a control por the people, as of li 
it has been taught, by a doctrine of the molt pernicio 
tendency; but as a control for the people!“ He maintait 
ed that the mighty agitations which now convulſed a 
deſolated Europe, that the diſaſtrous events of the m 
ment which were oppoſed to the motion before the hou 
owed their very exiſtence to the corruptions of goveil 


110 


du; 


a loud laugh iſſuing from the oppoſite ſide of the hou 
Mr. Erſkine ſaid, „there was nothing ſo eaſy as tha: f 
of anſwer. It would, however, be more decent and pi 
liamentary, to expoſe his miſtakes by reaſon and arg 
ment. The principle of the remedy for the abulesca 
plained of muſt preſent itſelf to every mind alike, thou 
different perſons might differ in detail. It could be 
other than to ſimplify and equalize the frauchule of « 

| tio! 
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84 GEORGE III. A. D. 1791, 
A delegation of members to that houſe ought ever to be 
of gentlemen anſwering the deicription ot. thoſe whom 
he then addreſſed, pertons having one common intereſt 
with thoſe who ſent them there. He was therefore of 
opinion that the pet TIONS were ill tounded, and that no 
alteration ought to take place. 

XXXIV. Mr. Francis aroſe, and after animadvert MM; 
ing upon what had fallen from the prececung {p-akers ſhi 
went at great length into the neceſſity of a pa hamentayiſþ 
reform. He then quoted a letter trom the Earl of Chet 

terfield to his fon, p 2 Ag, © that he had offered five 
and twenty hundred pounds tor a fecure feat in parli. 
ment, but that the boy aug u jobber laughed, and told 
him that the rich Eaſt am! Weit Indians had ſecured then 
all, at the rate of three thouſand pounds at lealt. 
f©You ſee, ſuid he, how the cale ſtood twenty years ag 
Do you really believe chat the purity of borough-mon 
gers, and the morals of the elettors of Great, Britain 
are mended fince that time ? that the com nodity is not | 
ſcarce, or the demand tor it not ſo conſiderable, as it ha 
been heretofore. IIe was convinced that corruption ha 
increaſed, is increaſing, and vught to be diminiihed,” 
XXXV. The earl of Mornington ſaid, “ that his objec 
tion applied to the whole tpirit and ſubſtance of the mea 
ſure which was the ſubject of this debate; but that 
did not mean to complain of the particular form in whic! 
it had been introduced into that bogle."! His lordih 
then entered into a long recapitulation of the vlciſng 
which Englithmen enjoy under the preſent form of gogaich 
vernment. © Thele advantages, * he laid, „are bnd Gir, 
by a peculiar excellence in the practical effect ot the in, 
ſent ſtruct ure of parliament. Whatever might be could 
tended to be the defective Rate of the reprelentat:on de 
theory, it is an undeniable fact, proved by daily exper; yi 
ence, that there 1s No intereſt in the kingdom, howen 
inconſiderable, winch does not find ſome advecate int 
houſe of commons to recommend it to the attention! 
the legiſlature.” He then alluded to the pro! per: Qus fle 


of the count ry, and aſcribed that proſperity to the exc 
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kicy of our preſent form of government. ee Of all the 
petitions on the table, he ſelected one only as deſerving 
the conſiderations of a committee. That petition was ex- 
preſſed with caution, but was ſigned by fewer names 
than any other on the table, and is avowedly the pro- 
lud ion of the ſociety of gentlemen aſſoc iated under the 
title of THE FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE.” His lord- 
ſhip took notice of a petition with the name of Thomas 
Hardy at the head of the ſignatures—a name obſcure in 
lis country, but not unknown to the national conven- 
on in France. This petition ſtated, *, that the right of 
vting ſhould be reſtored univerſally to every man not 
capacitated by nature or by crimes.* His lordſhip ex- 
relled his fixed deteſtation of this plan. He took con- 
kerable pains to acquaint the houſe with the Gallic em- 
aſhes of Mr. John Froſt and Mr. Joel Barlow, and 
ith their tranſactions with the national convention of 
ance, He then noticed “e the ſocial compact of the cele- 
ated Rouſſeau, that fountain- head from which the prin- 
ples of the French revolution have been derived, and 
d which,”” he ſaid, ** the correſponding ſociety had paid 
ticular attention.“ He concluded with aflerting,** that 
e public good required that no alteration ſhould be 
jade in the exiſting frame of parliament.” 
XXXVI. Mr. Whitbread ſpoke in favor of reform, 
ſtating ſome of the groſs and ſhameful abuſes in bo- 
ugh elections, he was betrayed into the uſe of ſome 
noxious expreſſions, and was called to order; upon 
uch he addreffed the ſpeaker in the following terms: 
dir, am I too free in what J am faying? Am I acting 
nlt your orders? it may be ſo; but if theſe things 
wid meet your ear upon the ſteps of this houſe, as 
a deſcend from the chair, can you contradi& them? 
' you cannot, TI do know, and the petitioners who 
ted the petition now upon your table are ready 10 
vw, that many members are nominated by individu- 
to ſerve in this houſe. Refute the charge! We can- 
you ſay. Apply the remedy then « We will not 
ent to that,” 6 Then, at leaſt, tell the people of En- 
F Fland 
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gland We have inveſtigated your ſtatement, ard we hd 
it to be true; but we can prove to you that the covniry jg 
as well governed, and that things go on as wel! 10w 1g 
they would do it the repreien! ation were reior? e 

XN „ 11 I. Mr. Pitt, in a ſpeec h of confiderable length 
explained his for: ner motives for being friendly (0 a par 
liamentai y reform, and his o je dt ions againſt it at the 
Pre tent moment. It this prin ciple of indiv 103] Infra 
pointed at in ſeveral of the * itions, was tc be carried tg 0 
its utmoſt extent, it went,“ he laid, “ to ſubvert the peer. 
age, and to depole the * ig; an 5 in fine, to extinguiſ 
every hereditary d iſtinstion, and every privileged order 
and to eſtahliſh that lyſtem of equalizing anarch y annour 
ced in the code of French leg! lation; and atteſted in! 
blood of the maſlacres at Paris. The queſtion then, 
added Mr. Pitt, “is, wieiner Roper will abide by you 
conſtitution, or hazard a char with all that dre 
chain of conſequences with whi ich we have ſeen it attend 
ed in a n{ighouri: ig kingdom,” 

AXXY II. Mr. Sheridan refated the ar guments en 
expoſed the affe. Ned tears and nalurms ot the chancellor 
the exchequer, ** This,“ he laid, “ it was that {ouredti 
temper ct the people, that neither in the church, then 
my, the navy, or any public office, was any appointme 
given, but i conſequence of parliamentary influence 
that, in con Mewes, corrupt majorities were at thewi 
of the minittzr. In ſhort, whether the eye was directe 
to the church, the law, the army, or to parliame 
it could only obſerve the feeds of inevitable decay and rule 
in the Britiſh conſtitution,” He concluded by a: r: 
ing, „ that the object of reform he and his friends had 
view, Would be perievered in until it ſhould be ace 

nliſhed.“ 

XXXIxX. Mr. Fox yointed out in ſtrong terms th 
cenſiſtency of the pretent conduct of the chan icelior of 


Exchequer with his former profeiiions. He con! 1 
ef tne miniſter had no right to 11 iy, that am otion fon i$ | 
lin mentary retorm was more dangerous now than my ont 
in the year 1782, The mode of proceeding lately . 


up 
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793. 

ne won, that a member who propoſed the redreſs of any 
niry is Nnierance, muſt move a ſpecific remedy before the houſe 
10w 13 Would take the grievance into conſiderat ian, was directly 
.* ent rary to the moſt approved parliamentary practice. 


engt, Was to the time of attempt ing a reform,” Mr. Fox obſerv- 


> a par-, © it had been propoſed at all times, in war and in peace, 
at tte they were all laid to be 1 improper. There could be no 
v1 chiect ion to the motion being made now, e. xcept that it 
irried tors made by his honorable triend inſtcad of the miniſter. 
the peer la the pride of his new wiklom, his preſent ſelf felt ſuch 
tingun anten pt tor his former (elf, that he could not look back 
4 order pon his pait conduct and opinions without a fort of 
annourMuiviting deriſion. As Lord Foppington, in the play, 
ed in Mie, 1 begin to think that when I was a commoner, 
n then, Wl wis a very nautcous fellow: to the right honorable 
by vorW:ntleman be gan to think, that when he was a reformer, 
 dreadf e mul: have been a very fooliſh fellow: he might, ne- 
it attend erh! ess, have retained ſome degree of candor for his 


oorable friend, who had not yet receiv wn the new lights 
ments 1 1 which he was 10 marvello wiſly il] uminated.“ Mr Fox 


1ncelior nit, « he had hv avs diiliked univertal eee ition us 
(oured tuch as the chancellor of the exchequer; but that dif- 
h, the uc was no reaſon for charging it with more milchicf 
pointmeWan was fairly imputable to it. It had not been the 
influence. Th as the right honor able gentleman had alledged, ot 
at the wy! tlic r in France. That nation, after doing greut 
as direct ner o itſelt, by ſhaking off its old intolerable deſpo- 
an im, „ Jad ſince been governed by councils generally un— 
ay and e and often wicked. But What had this to do wi: ch 
by a q 8 n?** He then proceeded to conſider the conduct 
end is ha g houſe ſince the Ame rican war, “ When the India 
| be ace lshich he had the honor to propoſe was loſt, was it 


wi the bill was unpopular By no means, Whate- 
2 um had been atter wards excited againſt it, the 

_ expreſſed no ditapprobation of the meaſure. 

nt honorable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) had no hand: 
ts defeat; tor, ready and able as he was to ſpeak 
ankt gh it p [hed the houle of commons by a great ma- 
mr. Ly whom then was it thrown out? Let the me» 
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rit be given to thoſe to whom it belonged—it was thrown 
out by certain bed-chamber lords, acting under the di. 
re&ion of thoſe who had acceſs to adviſe the king. The 
diſmiſſion of the miniſtry followed the rejection of the 
bill, and the houſe of commons adhered to the diſcarded 
miniſters.” He concluded by calling the objection to the 
time for reform . a fallacy, a mere pretext for putting off 
what the houſe could not help ſeeing to be neceſſary, but 
felt unwilling to begin.“ The houle divided; for refer. 
ring the petitions to a committee 41, againſt it 282. 

XL. No ſubject of importance fufficient to demand 
particular attention occurred during the remainder of the 
leſſion; and on the twenty-firit of June the king pro- 
rogued the parliament. In his ſpeech on this occaſo 
his majeſty noticed ** the rapid and ſignal ſucceſſes whic 
had in an early period of the campaign attended the ope 
rations of the combined armies ; the reſpectable and pow 
erful force which he had been enabled to employ by (+ 
and land, and the meaſures which he had concerted wit. 
other powers for the effectual proſecution of the war 
all of which afforded the beſt proſpect of a happy iſuc te 
the important conteſt in which we are engaged,” 

Such was the termination of a ſeſſion of parliament p 
culiarly eventful to Britain, in which the moſt cogen 
reaſons were advanced for the termination of a wa 
founded, on our part, not in principles of ſound polic 
but evidently involving a variety of circumitances of 
molt ruinous tendency to the intereſt and welfare of thi 
country. The moſt powerful oppoſition however cou 
not divert miniſters from the proſecution of their favorit 
plan. They had ſounded the alarm, and were detet 
mined to perſevere in hoſtility. 

CHAT: I, 

I. Introductory Remarks. II. Propoſal of Dumnuri 
to take Poſſeſſion of Maeſtricht - Rejected by the Executs 
Council, III. Plan for the Attack of Holland. | 
Maeſftricht inveſted. V. Dumourtr's Manifefio—bre. 
inveſted—Taken, Klundert taken. VI. Britiſh Gar 
ſent over to Holland, VII. Failure of the French K. 
iq fellitts 
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edition againſt Cagliari. VIII. The French defeated 
H General Clair fait—By the Prince of Cobaurg. IX. 
ſhe Siege of Maeſtricht raiſed—The general Retreat of 
the French. X. The Battle of Neerwinden—The French 
bfeated. XI. The ruined State f th! French Army, 
XII. Dunmurier treacheroufly negotiates with the Auſ- 
mans, XIII. The Negotiation concluded. XIV. Com- 


ſoners ſent from Paris to diſcover Dumourier's Tnten- 
hows, XV. Commiſſianers ſent to arreſt bim The Com- 


mſhoners ſent Priſoners to the Auftrians. XVI. The 
ny abandons Dumourier. XVII. The Manifiſtos of 
Dumourier and the Prince of Cobourg. XVIII. Du- 
mirier goes *ver to the Auſtrians. XIX. Reflections on 
bat Event. XX. Congreſs beld at Antwerp. XXI. 
bell ion in La Vendeo. XXII. The Organization of 
French Army. XXIII. State of the French Army on 
„Rhine. XXIV. State of the Veſt-India Iflands. Tobago 
len. XXV. Siege and Surrender of Con. XXVI. 
fr alenctennes, XXVII. Of Meutg. XXVIII. Ex- 
ion againſt Dunkirk reſolved on. XXIX. Britiſh 
rops ſeparate from the Main Army an march to Weſt 
aners, XXX. The Expedition defeated. XXXI. 
welnoy taken by-the Allies. XXXII. The French ſuc- 
in a general Attack on the Allies at J. auterucurg.— 
XXIII. The French tate NMeun, Courtray, Sc.— 
XXIV. Royaliſts of La Vendée dejeated and diſperſed. 
V. Reduction of Calvados —Of Marſeilles -f 
juns, XXXVI. The Decree of the French for riſiug in 
laſs, XXXVII. The Trial and Condemnation of 
? Queer, XXXVIII. Lines at Weiſſemoourg forced 
the Allies, XXXIX. Allies completely defeated at 
Woucricu, XL.. The French repulſed in an Attack upon 
e Duke of Tor Out fojts. XLI. Toulon retaken by 
French. XLII. The Succeſſes of the French in Italy. 
LIIT. Lord Moira's Expedition. Reflections. 
LF AVING recorded the icading parliamentary tranſ- 
actions of 1793, the hiſtory ot the firſt campaign, 
wich Eugland was engaged as a principal in the arm- 
confederacy againſt France, now demands our atten- 
ton, 


| 
1 
/ if 


7 GEORGE In. A. U. 1793. 
tion. In the faithful execution of this important taſk, 
a ſucceſſion of ſuch novel and aſtoniſhing ſcenes will pre. 
ſent themſelves, as are certainly unequalled in ancient or 
in modern times. Whether we regard the aſt armies 
in motion—the activity and extent of ther opera- 
tions—or the number of human beings who fell the vic. 
tims of war, —all are on a ſcale of magnitude awſul and 
afflicting. Nor can the eventual reſult of the cunpaion 
appear leſs wonderful to the contemplative mind thay 
the mighty range of great and unexampled events with 
which it was preceded, We lee France conyul ed by in- 
ternal factions, — betrayed by treachery—preiled on all 
lides by the firſt military powers in the world,—braving 
dangers ſingularly perilous and formidable—ſurmount 
ing every difticulty—and overpowering all oppoſition by 
the ardor and enthuſiaſm of liberty. In the hittory 6 
this campaign will be ſeen, by ſtriking examples, th 
imbecility of arms,—the tolly of military taCtics—th 
weaknels of treachery—and even the inethcacy of gold 
when employed to impole flavery on a people trem 
blingly alive to freedom. Ambition may ſupply pre 
texts for graſping power, —leizing territory,—and ſu 
Jugating nations; but experience has now taught u 


that deſpotiſm will ſtruggle in vain to conquer a peop 5 
determined to be free. | 5 
II. The brilliant and rapid ſucceſs of the French am. 
had, by the latter end of 1792, extended the dominio Tp 
of the republic from the Alps to the Rhine, trom GY - 
neva to the mouth of the Scheld. The victory ot Jemapy. cf 
ſecured the conqueſt of Brabant and Flanders, and in ii. 
courſe of the winter general Dumourier propoſed to thee * 
ecutive council to take poſſeſſion of Maeſtricht, with, 
which he alledged he could neither defend the Meuſe, n * 


the territory of Liege, He purpoſed to take and ho 
the place without entering into further hoſtilities wi 
the Dutch, and engaging, by manifeſto, to reſture it . 
the end of the war, The executive council, much 7 
their honor, declined the , propoſal, and expreſſly cont. 
manded the general to preſerve the ſtricteſt neutral * 
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ads the united provinces. This circumſtance af- 
ids an additional and unequivocal proof that the French 
had no intention to provoke hoſtilities with England or 
x allies, before the untortunate diſpute with the Bri- 
ih miniſtry, the particulars of which have been already 
(:tailed. | 

III. Hoſtilities, however, being actually commenc- 
e, the poſſeſſion of Holland became an objeſt of the ut- 
molt moment to the French, as it would be followed by 
alyantages deciſive of the war in their favors Had Du- 
nourier continued faithtul, there is no doubt but that the 
rojet would have been attended with complete ſucceſs: 
ut, on the other hand, it is more than probable, that 
certain arrangements had not been previouſly made 
ith this celebrated commander, Great Britain and Hol- 
nd would not have been ſo precipitate in entering into 
he diſpute, Thus, it appears, that both parties were 
Kceived in the commencement of the war. The French 
tered themſelves with the immediate conqueſt of Hol- 
, while the allies, depending on the treachery of 
Jumourier, were looking forward with confidence to no 
ban object than the immediate ſubjugation of France. 
rcumitanced as Dumourier was at this period, it is 
cult to aſcertain what was his plan of the campaign. 
ke has himſelf intimated, that it was long his ſixed in- 
on to eflect an eſcape into ſore other country; and, 
th ſuch a deſign predominant in his mind, it is not to 

luppoted that he would be very earneit in promoting 
F lucceſs of his expedition. The general in his me- 

us has ſtated two plans; the firſt ot which was pro- 
I&1 by the refugee Hollanders who had formed a ſinall 
Uuticnary committee at Antwerp, and who recom- 
Wed an irruption into Zealand : the other was a plan 
ated by himſelf, and which he really meant to pur- 
vſule he appeared to favor that of the Batavian com- 
ler; and this was, to advance with a body of troops 
Kat Mordyek, and maſking Breda and Gertruyden- 
3 on the right, and Bergen-ap-Zoom, Steenberg, 
Wet, and W uljamitadt on the lett, to effect a pal- 
ſage 
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72 GEORGE 111, A. D. 1993, 
ſage over an arm of the ſex to Dort, and thus penctrats 
at once into the heart of Holland. f 

IV. In the mean time general Miranda was orderedt 
advance with a part of his army before Maeſtricht, by 
was inſtructed by Dumourier not to attempt a regulag 
ſiege at io unfavourable a ſeaſon, but to aſſault the plac 
with bombs and red hot balls; and, after receiving in 
telligence that the commander in chief paſſed Mordyek 
to leave the continuance of the ſiege to general Valenc 
who was expected from Paris, and march with the y 
moſt expedition to Nimeguen, and in paſting the Duc 
of Cleves, to. intercept the Pruſſians, ſhould they hai 
anticipated his arrival there. Venlo was at the fan 
time to be attacked by general Champmorin, an exper 
enced engineer. Maeſtricht was inveſted early in F 
bruary, by general Miranda, with 12,000 men on t 
banks of the Meule, and 6,000 on the right; and 
the twenty third of that month the works were all con 
pleted. On the following diy the French general tu 
moned the Prince of Hefe, who commanded there, b 
his anſwer was a direct refuſal to capituiate, J 
French then commenced a heavy fire from their batters 
and, according to the account of the genera!, the toy 
was on fire in ſeveral places. While the French we 
conſtructing their works, the garriſon made two ſalli 
but with little ſucceſs. 

V. In the nean time general Dumourier aſſembled 
army in the vicinity of Antwerp. Previous to his e 
tering the Dutch territories, he publiſiied a maniteſtoa 
dreſſed to the Batavians, as he thought proper to te 
them, exhorting them, in extravagant terms, to em! 
cipate themſelves at once from the tyrannical yoke oft 
Stadtholder. The French army under Dumourtei co 
ſiſted of twenty on: batallions, only two of which lo! 
ever were troops of the line; he eſtimates them him 
at about 13,700 men, including cavalry and light troo 
This army entered the Dutch territories on the 40e 
teenth of February, but it was the twenty icond be 
the general was enabled to proceed from Antwerp i, 
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t, His firſt movement was to block up Breda, by 
zans of his right diviſion under general D' Arcon; and 
donel Le Clerc, with the left, was ordered at the fame 
me to block up Bergen-ap- Zoom. The governors of 
hoſe places abondoned all their outworks ; and Breda, 
| the time of its attack, was in a ſtate of inundation. 
wing in n the twenty third of February count By land, the go- 
orden or o. Breda, was ſummoned to ſurrender ; and on his 
V alan xiulal, general D Arcon, without opening tne trenches, 
ounted two batteries, with four mortars and four 


1793. 
enctrats 
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h the ul. 
— ROS the town, on the ſide of the village 
Wh age. The bombardment continued for ſome hours, 
they hai 55 2 * 

. Wit cealcd at night. On the {ucceeding day the French 
the lan : ; 8 « 
58 newed the attack with great lpirit; and one of Du- 
0 111 bur ier's aides-du-camp being diſpatched to renew the 
y in N = CY 
: 3 mmons, with aſſurances that the general was prepar- 
C3 P 1 - . * — 
a. Ws to bring up his whole torce, the governur was terrt- 
G ll con U into a capitulation. The garriſon was allowed the 
C — 1 0 

„ois 0! war, and only twenty men were loſt on both 
weral lui 


s. The fort of Klundert was taken by Dumour ier 
the twenty ſixth, It was deiended with great valor 
heutenant- colonel Weſtphalian; but his garriſon 
duntec to only 150 men. Dumourier next diſpatched 
a! Bernz10n to the attack of Williamitadt, and ge- 
al D'Arcon to Gertruydenberg, and on the fourth of 
welt the latter place furrendered on capitulation. At 
place ended the triumphs of Dumourier. The ſieges 
Wiliamltadt and Bergen-ap-Zoom were however 
eroully preſſed by general Berneron and LeClerc ; and 
commander in chiet, by means of a number of craft 
en he produced at Gertruydenberg, was preparing 
Mordyek a naval equipment to traniport his little army 
Dort. He was interrupted in his career, if we may 
bit his own account, by the unfortunate change which 
place in the Netherlands; though it is highly pro- 
that the whole failure was a preconcerted plan be- 
fl tne general and the combined powers. 

I. About this time two thouland Britiſh guards 
ent over to Holland under the command ot the duke 
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74 GEORGE 11, A. b. 1793. 
of York; and a body of twelve thouſand Hanoverian 
were ordered to march immediately to the ſame quartet 
to be alſo under his royal highneſs's command. To: 
to the embarraſſments of France, Spain was now ſuppoſe 
ready to accede to the armed confederacy. After t 
melancholy death of Louis, it may well be ſuppoſed thi 
the king of Spain could not be very friendly diſpoſed t 
wards the French nation; and, preſſed by the combine 
powers, it is not improbable that he meditated hoſtilitie 
The convention, however, determined to anticipate 
declaration, and on the {ſeventh of March palled a dec 
of war againſt his moſt catholic majelty, 

VII. Before reviewing the reverſe of fortune whi 
the French experienced in the Netherlands, it may 
proper to advert to the diſaſtrous expedition which 
undertaken againſt Cagliari, the capital of Sardin 
A French fleet under the command of Admiral Trug 
which had ſailed from Toulon, anchored before t 
town, and commenced a vigorous cannonade again 
on the twenty-fourth of January; but as all the tra 
ports with the land forces were not arrived, the admi 
ordered the firing to ceaſe on the twenty-ninth. 
camp volunteers, however, being impatient to land, 
ter uſing every argument to convince them of the extre 
danger of making ſuch an attempt without a ſuffic 
force, M. 'Truguet at length conſented, and gave on 
for their landing on the tourteenth of February, Fg 
ſhips and two bomb: ketches were poſted betore the to 
and nearly the ſame force was placed between thet 
and a ſmall mountain defended by batteries: ano! 
came to, anchor before the town to batter it, and th 
ſhips and three frigates were employed in covering 
landing of the troops. Of all thele thips, the The 
tocles alone did execution; but ſhe was ſet on fire! 
red-hot-ball, and the captain was wounded in the 
and died four days after. In the night the Them 
cles was obliged to retire. The Patriot, whicl. kep 
a continual fire for three days and three nights, *xpel 
all her ammunition, and had eight men wounded, 6 


- 
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weriandWf them in a dangerous manner, The Juno frigate had 
quartet men wounded. The deſcent was effected under the com- 
To aud of general Cala Bianca, with fifteen hundred 
ſuppoſepoops of the line, and three thouſand national volun- 
After M eers; another deſcent was to be made at ſome diſtance, 
poſed td a certain hgnal was agreed on; This ſignal was ob- 
ſpoſed tF*r1ed in the ifland, and the troops heard the following 
combinWords pronounced through a ſpeaking trumpet :—C7/7- 
hoſtilitieſ®n7, come on ſbore be have fut to flight the enemy. 
icipate Mie troops, however, ſuſpected the deluſion, having 
4 a dec ev ed with their glaſſes, that the invitation came from 
tons in the Sardinian uniform, The ſecond deſcent 
dere fore was countermanded. Caſa Bianca, however, 
med a camp at the diſtance of a league from the town, 
ith iifteen 2 of cannon and ſome mortars; but the 


une wl 
it may 
which 


F SardinWoops were ſeized with an inſtantaneous panic, they miſ- 
u Truguſ k the word of command, and the patroles fired upon 
before cl other; the ſoldiers imagining themſelves too weak in 
e againk mber, requeſted to he re-embarked, and ſome of them 
11 the traFithout orders began to retire towards the ſhore, In 


the admifWÞs diſagreeable ſituation, the general was compelled to 
inth. Iembark his troops, and it was with great difficulty 
to land, Wit he was able even to ſave his cannon. When the 
the extreſſWpops returned on board, Truguet immediately ſet fail, 
ta ſufficiſh be Leopard, a ſhip of the line, ran on ſhore, but the 
| gave ode were ſaved. A tartan, which ran on ſhore alſo, 
nary, Fs burnt by the Sardinians. 
ore the to VIII. This failure of the attack upon Sardinia was 
een the trial misfortune, in compariſon with the haſty retreat 
ies : ano final defect ion of general Dumourier in the Nether- 
it, and s. At this period the French armies were in a re- 
covering Ned and impoveriſhed ſtate ; partly from the return of 
the The volunteers and national guards, but chiefly from the 
+ on fire Ns neglect of the French miniſters. As they were, 
ed in the WW"*ver, ſtill numerous, general Miranda continued to 
he Themes the fiege of Maeſtricht with a conſiderable force; 
which. kept de general La Noue, with the covering army, was en- 
ts, xp ped at Herve, The head quarters of general Valence 
-ounded, Meat Liege, while his out-poſts extended to Aix-la- 
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7 © GEORGE 111. A. D. 1997, 
Chapelle and the banks of the Roer. On the firit & 
March, general Clairtait having paſſed the Roer in tl. 
night, attacked the French poſts as well on tae fide of 
Durn as on that of Juliers, and compelled them to retreaM* 
as tar as Alderhaven, with the lots of two thoulani men 
twelve pieces of cannon, thirty ammunition waggongf 
and the military cheſt. The following day the Arch 
duke attacked teveral French batteries, and took nin 
pieces of cannon. On the third, the prince of Saxe Co 
bourg obtained a fignal viftory over che French, a 
drove them from Aix-la Chapelle even to the vicinity q 
Liege, with the lo!s of four thouland killed, one ul 
and {ix hundred pritoners, and twenty pieces of canne 
In ſubiervience probably to the treacherous views of tl 
commander in chief, the French force, at this period 
was too much divided to make an effectual refittan 
and, in addition to this diladvantage, the officers appt 
to have had very bad intelligence of the motions ct tl 
enemy. 
IX. The defeat of the third, was the ſignal for ra 
ing the ſiege of Maettricht. On the fourth, gene 
Miranda learned, that the enemy was advancing w. 
more than thuty-five thouland men towards Wick, wi 
the evident intention ot throwing luccours into Ma 
tricht. The general, therefore, had ſcarcely time 
withdraw the body of three thouſand men, which, w 
poſted there under the command of general Levencar, bu" 
tore they were attacked by the advanced guard of t X. 
enemy. The bombardment was however continued ale 
the utual nianner, and Maeſtricht ſuffered conſideraſ 
trom the conflagration. At twelve o'clock at nigh © 
Miranda gave orders for a general retreat, having | 
before him all the artillery, which happily arrived 
Tongres, being covered with a rear guard of tour th 
tand men, whom the enemy was unable to dilcompd 
On the ſucceeding day the French were again attacked 
Tongres, and torced to retreat to Hans and St. Tron,wi 
Miranda and Valence formed a conjunction; the latterh 
ing evacuated Liege, and abandoned it to tlic enemy. 4 
we! 
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. Wei allo joined by the troops under generals Iſler, La- 
norliere, and Champmorin; and after remaining there 


| 


mn 1a: 

1 till the Sth, to refreſh, and having repulſed the advan- 
retten guard of the enemy, ho attempted to diſlodge them, 
a wende moved on that day towards Tirlemont. In this 
agg ritical ſituation of affairs, Dumourier ought to have 
„cal bandoned his enterpriſe againſt Holland, and moved with 
+ nin whole force to the ſupport of the fly ing generals. On 
e Ce contrary, he left his army under the command of ge- 
neh eral De Flers, “ whom (he ſays) he knew to be inca- 
ane ble of diſcharging the truſt,” with orders to take up 
eta quarters at Dort. The army in Holland was totally 
camel ipirited by the departure of the general; the Dutch na- 
ws of I in the mean time was re- inforced, and the Pruſſians 
is peril yanced by the way of Bois-le-duc. Inſtead of proceed- 
enltane e to Dort, De Flers was compelled to throw himſelt 
ers appel Breda, with ſix batallions and two hundred cavalry, 
—_—— che reſt of the army retired to Antwerp. The ſa- 

action expreſſed by the army in Liege on being re- 
e for ted by their former victorious commander is ſcarcely 
b, gene be deſcribed ; order and confidence ſeerned to be at 
neing wh” eſtabliſhed, and the hopes of the ſoldiers anticipated 
Nick, wi renewal of the glories of Jemappe. The ftrength and 
uno Madge” however of the French army were gone, and 
dy time i commander was no longer the ſame Dumourier who 
Which, u U triumphantly over-run the Netherlands in the pre- 
-vencar, Ming year. 
„ X. On the fifteenth of March the Auſtrians attacked 
continued ulemont, in which the French had only four hundred 
conſidera” and which they carried atter an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
„ck at nich town being large and incapable of defence. On the 
having owing day, however, they were again driven by Du- 


urier from that place, and compelled to retreat to St. 
on. On the eighteenth a general engagement took 
5 near Neerwinden; the French army being covered 
Vormael, and on the right by Landen. The action 
* with great obſtinacy on both ſides, from ſeven 
me morning till five in the evening, when the French 
e obliged to fall back, and the Auſtrian cavalry 
G 3 coming 


ly ar ved 
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coming up, put them entirely to flight. The lots in 
each army was great. The French diſplayed conpdera- 
ble courage and addreſs, but were overpowered by num— 
hers, and perhaps by the treachery of their own com- 
manders, and by the ſuperior ſkill and difcipline of their 
enemies. Dumourier himſelf, in a letter to general 
Duval, fays ot this battle, that he attacked the enemy 
in the famous plains of Neerwinden, and fought th 
whole day with his right wing and centre. The lett 
wing (which was commanded by general Miranda) he 
aſſerts, notonly fought ill, but abandoned him and fled be 
yond Tirlemont. In his memoirs, Dumourier charge 
general La Marche with having committed the firſt er 
ror of the day. He entered the plain of Landen, accord 
ing to his inſtructions; but finding no enemy there, h 
made a mevement to the left, to tail upon the village o 
Oberwende, and thence was thrown into confuſion by th 
{econd coluinn. General Valence, who commanded th 
French cavalry, was wounded, and obliged to retire t 
Tirlemont, but they were ſtil] victorious over the Aul 
trian horſe. He repeats the charge againſt Miranca 
having retreated while his troops were quite freſh, an 
attributes this detection to a jealouſy of general Valence 
Miranda, however, in a confidential letter to Petio 
dated the twenty-firſt of March, very directly intimat 
his ſuſpicion of treachey in the commander in chic 
He ſays that Dumourier, who had before never failedt 


conſult him upon every occaſion, did not even ment ut 
the arrangements for the battle of Neerwinden to hi ue 
te At eleven at night,” ſays he, * my orders were dee 
vered in writing, and J learnt in a converſation with hig“ 
that we were to offer battle to an enemy fifty - one tho. 


ſand ftrong, very advantageouſly poſted, and a formid 
ble artillery, with a force interior to theirs, and wi 
every diſadvantage of fituation and encampment- allt 
was to be effected without having previouſly reconnoiti 
the ground, or the particular poſition of the enemy 
Miranda proceeds to aſſert, that he made a vigorous 4 


tack in five different columns, three of which were 
5 
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onbdera- 
by nuin- 
Wh com- 
e of their 


) general 


by hinnelk; and that at laſt his troops, after ahtin 
anfidcrable time with various ſucceſs, were obliged to 
me wiy to ſuperior force: and. that they did not aban- 
a the field in a cowardly manner, the loſs which this 
non tuffered may be cited as a proof, ſince it amount- 
to no lets than two thoutand in killed and wounded. 
e creme hole of the loſs Dumourier ſtates at more than 
ncht tien thou fand; and that of the imperiaiiits at one thou- 
The let our hundred. The French allo loſt a great part 
their CANNON, 
XI. The battle of Neerwinden was fatal to the 


anda) he 


1d fied be a 
r charge rech 3 lor, beſides the loſs juſt ſtated, the general ob- 
e firſt eres tliat upwards Ot ix thouſand men immediately de- 


ted, and procceded towards Bruſſels and France. 
there, hi i retreat of the French was, however, made in good 
village Mer, and they continued Kirmiſhing till they reached 
Gon by th enheve, which is about one league ſouth of Tirle- 
inded thier Here the French formed in order of battle, and 
) retire two armies reſted the whole night upon their arms. 
the Au the nineteenth-but little was done, and on the night 
firanda ¶ he twentieth, Dumourier took poſlſeſſion ot the heights 
freſh, an Cumtich, behind Tirlemont, lrom which place he had 
Valence to withdraw his magazines. As Dumourier, how- 
o Peta, if we may truſt his own account, clearly perceived 
' intimarÞ* he coul! not long maintain himſelt in this poſition, 


1, accord 


% 


in chief that it afforded no protection either to Louvain or 
er failed t ulicts, e availed himtelt of the rwentieth, while the 
en mentidattrie ns remained betore Tirlemont, to paſs the Welpe 
len to hid encamp near Banterſem, having his right to Op and 
were del erwelpe, and his left on the heights, and in the voods 
\ with hin front of Zwellenberg. Here we was attacked by the 
„one thodWvanced guard of the enemy, who were however repul- 
a formid . While Dumourier was engaged in repelling this 
;, and wi kult, Danton and La Croix arrived in the camp, as 
nt - all i Ynmiſſioners from the convention; anckatter receiving 
econnoit ne explanations from him relative to the letter vihich 
e enemy 


© 1d written to the convention, on the affairs of Eel- 
FOrous 4 
m were 


um, they returned. 

VI 3 3 . 

all. On che twenty-firſt Dumourier judged it proper 
0 ; 10 
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to take poſt nearer. Louvain, and on the following day he 
was attacked by the enemy. The action was biogdy 
and laſted the whole day; but the imperialiſts vere com 
pelled to retreat with great loſs. On the evening pie 
ceding this action, Dumourier ſent colonel Montjoye tg 


the head quarters of the prince of Cobourg, to treat e 


ſpecting the wounded and the priſoners. © He there 
ſays Dumourier, “ {aw colone] Mack, an officer of un 
common merit, who obſerved to colone} Montjoye, tha 
it might be equally ady antageous to both parties to agre 
to a ſuſpenſion of arms.” Dumourier, who had deep] 
conſidered the ſituation of his army, ſent Montjoy 
again to colonel Mack on the twenty- ſecond, to deman 
it he would come to Louvain, and make the fame prop 
ſition to Dumourier. Colonel Mack came in the even 
ing. The tollowing articles were verbally agreed to 
firſt, That the imperialiſts ſhould not again attack th 
French army in great force, nor Dumourier again off 
battle to the imperialiſts. Secondly, That on the fai: 
of this tacit armiſtice, the French ſhould retire to Brut 
tels ſlowly, and in gocd order, without any cppoſiti 
from the enemy. And laſtly, That Dumourier and e 
lonel Mack ſhould have another interview after the ex 
cuation of Bruſſels, in order to ſettle further articles th 
might then be mutually deemed neceflary. Either di 
truſtful of Dumourier, however, or from other motiy 
the imperialifts, under general Clairfait, attacked ana 
vanced guard of the French, poſted at Pillenberk ; 
conſequence of which, the latter were obliged to aba 
don Louvain, and Dumourier tranſported his woundel 
and the flour for his army, in boats to Mechlin. TI 
French army effected their retreat towards Bruſſels int 
night; othe1 wiſe Dumourier himſelt Rates, to the h 
nor of his new allies, „ that not withſtanding the ver 
ſtipulations agreed to by colonel Mack, they would pr 
bably have ſeized upon this opportunity to deſtroy, 
entirely diſperſe, the French army. Dumourier, 
appears, continued faithfully to obſerve, on his pal 
ble terms of the agreement; and he alio allows that! 
princ 


nr 


4 
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day he wrince of Cobourg ſb tar adhered to them, that he remain- 
bloody, ed three days at Louvain, tending only tmall detach- 
ere com nents to hang on the rear guard ot the French. On the 
"mg pre wenty. fifth Dumourier and his ar my paſled through Bruſ- 
atzoye tall; The citadel of Antwerp was the only tortified 


treat reg place that he was able to keep, which he garriſoned with 
le there do thouſand men, and fix months proviſions, in order 
cer of un o preſerve a Coma zunication with the troovs which had 
oye, tha een left at Breda and Gertruydenberg. His deſign, he 
$ to age ays, was to have formed a ſtrong line without the ter- 
jad decp tory of Frauce, to the lett by Namur, Mons, Tour: nay, 
Montjoy ourtray's Antwerp) Breda, and Ge rtruydenberg, till he 
o demand. uld 1ecruit his forces; but the line in one part was 
me prop:oken by the neceſ!. ry oveeuation of Namur. 

the even XIII. On the twenty ſeventh Dumourier arrived at 
agreed top th, where he received orders from the convent on to ar- 
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chlin. Tl 


| the colonel of the ſeventy-third regiment of infantry 
nd general Miranda. On the tame day colonel Mack ar- 
wed at Ath. Ather agreement was then entered in- 
p between that officer and Dumourier, the terms cf 
hich were“! that the Frencirarmy ſhould remain {ome 
me longer in the poiicttion ot Mons, Tournay, and 
ourtray, without being haraſſed by the imperial; army; 
at Dumour ier, 1¹ο th { not conccal from colonel Mack 
dein of merching againſt Paris, mould, when their 
ügns were ripe or cxccution; regulate the motions of 
e imperialiſts, who ſhould only act as auxiliaries in the 
compliſtment of their plan; that in the caſe of Du- 
urier's having no nced of aſſiſtance, which was greatly 
be dclired by both parties, the imperialiſts ſhould not 


: yance farther than the trontier of France, and that the 
rg al evacuation of Belgium ſhould be the price of this 

to tlie cenſion; but if Dumourier could not effect the re- 
ng the Ve Wib/iſiment of a limited mo! archy (not a counter revo- 
y would 1 ten) he himfelt ſhould ind:cate the number and the 


deſtroy, 
umourier, 
on his pal 
lows that f 

prulc 


ind of troops which the imperialiſts ſhould turniſh, to 
| in ine project, and which would be eitirely under 
unourier's direction. Dumourier made colonel Mack 
wanted with his deſign of maiching the following 


day 
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day to Tournay, with the march of general Neuilly te 
Mons, and of the army of Holland to Courtray, It wag} 
finally decided, that in order to combine the operations 
of the imperial troops under the prince of Cobourg, and 
thoſe under the prince of Hohenloe, at the time whe 
Dumourier ſhould march to Paris, Conde ſhould he pu | 
into the hands of the Auſtrians as a pledge ; tha: thy 
Aultrians ſhould garriſon the town, but without any 
pretenſions to the ſovereignty ; and on the condition tha 
it ſhould be reſtored to France at the conclution of th 
war; and after an indemnity ſhould have been {ettled b 
tween the two part ies; but that all the other towas be 
longing to France ſhould, in the caſe of the conſtitutions 
party needing the alliftance of the imperialiſts, receiy 
garriſons, one halt of which ſhould be French troop 
and the other halt imperialifts, under the orders of t. 
French. General Valence, general Thouvenot, t 
duke de Chartres, and colonel Montjoye, afhited ; 
this conference.“ 

XIV. Dumourier arrived on the twenty eight 
Tournay, and here he learned that general Nevilly's dns 
viſion had abandoned Mons, and thrown themſelves inWey 
Conde and Valenciennes. Here he found madame ur 
lery and madame d' Orleans, whom he ſays he had ney 
till then ſcen. The deſigns of Dumourier did not, hor 
ever, paſs unluſpected at Paris: three commiſſioners ir 
the executive power had therefore been diſpatched ug » 
der pretence of conferring with the general concernit 
the affairs of Belgium, but realiy with a view of ſou 
ing his intentions. They found him at Tournay in co 
pany with madame Sillery, young Egalite, and Valene 
and ſurrounded with deputations from the diſtrict 
Cambray. The interview was violent. Dumouriere 
preſſed himſelf in terms of invective againſt the Jacobu 
& Ticy will ruin France,“ ſaid he; “ but I will 
it, though they ſhould call me a Cæſar, a Cromwell, 
a Monk.” The commiſſioners carried the convert 
no farther. They departed and returned next day, dt 


mined to diſſemble, in order the better to diſcover the« 
| te 
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willy tern of his views. Dumourier now became more explicit. 
It wasWHe ſaid, that the convention were a herd of ruthans, 
erationsgMyhom he held in abhorrence—that the volunteers were 
g, andpeltroons ; but that ali their efforts would be vain. As 
ne when er the reſt, added he, © there till remains a party, 
4 be pufW the queen and her children are threatencd, I will march 
tha: the Paris—it is my fixed intention—and the convention 
out anWeill not exiſt three months longer.“ The commiſſioners 
tion thaYſked him by what means he would replace the con 
on of Mention? His anſwer was, The means are already form- 
+ tled bed.” They aſked him whether he did not wiſh to have 
owas bee laſt conſtitution? He replied, “ that it was a fooliſh 
titutionWrnt; he expected a better from Condorcet : the firit con- 
s, receinitution with all its imperfections was preferable. 


ch troopW/hen they aiked him whether he wiſhed to have aking ? 
lers of tie replied—** We muſt have one.“ He alſo told them, 
renot, at he was employed to make peace for France; that he 


aſſiſted Mid already entered into a negotiation with the prince of 
bourg lor an exchange of priſoners, and for the pur- 

eight e ſof withdrawing from Holland thoſe eighteen batta- 
evilly's Ms which were on the point of being cut off. When 
aſelves ney informed him, that thoſe negotiations with Co- 
adame Surg, and the peace which he wiſhed to procure tor 
e had neyrance, would not change republicans into royaliſts, he 
| not, ho peated the aſſertion that he would be in Paris in three 
ſioners iraſÞtks ; and oblerved, that ſince the battle of Jemappe he 
patched u 
concern 
w of ſoul 
nay in co 
id Valend 
> diſtrict 


Imourier 


e of the commiſſioners, then propoſcd to communicate 
bim the plan of a counter-revolution : but he taid that 
own was better; that he would make the conqueſt of 
zum for himſelf, which he would rule under the 
dtection of the houſe of Auſtria. 

XV. The converſation of Dumourier with the com- 


he JacobinWioners was no ſooner made public in Paris, than the 
t I will (Fpicions of thoſe who entertained apprehentions of his 
Cromwell, FWctery were converted into certainty. The general 
 conver{atiW"icit ad been previouſly ordered to the bar ot the 
t day, detention; he was ſuperſeded by Bournenville, the 


ltr of war; and {our commilſioucys were lent to the 
ary 


cover the 
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d went over his ſucceſs in ſo bad a cauſe. Dubuiſſon, 
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army of the north, with powers to ſulpend :; and arrelt al 
generals and military officers whom they ſhculd {u; ipet | 
and bring them to the bar. As the conmmilſion-rs with 
to pr oceed with caution, they huited at Lifle ; and dit 
patched a ſummons to Dumourier to appear in that city 
and antwer the charges againſt him. He had, howere 
already arranged h. „plant! ne Rubicon was paſſed—an 
he returned only tor an{wer, that he could not leave tl 
army for a moment, while the enemy was cutting hj 
off trom every retreat—that he wouid only enter Lifle 
purge it of thole traitors who injeited it—andRkat 
valued his head too much to ſubmit it to an arbitra 
tribunal. On the twenty ninth ot March, Dumoun 
learned that Antwerp had been abandoned by the tro 
which he had ſtationed there; and that they had effect 
their retrent to the tert tories ot Ener On the fonte a 


occupy that of Manlde. In the mean time he ſent ord 
through the medium of colonel Mack, te the garrif 
of Breda and Gertruydenberg to capitulate, on c mare 
of being allowe'! to maich back to France. He aito 
dered general Miacziuſki, who was at Orchics, to ma 
with his diviſion to Lille, and arreſt the commuiti:og 
ot the convention; but that general, imprudently divul 
ing the objet of his miiſion, no ſooner entered the e 
than tlie g gates were ſhut upon him; he was tent to Par 
an brought to the ſcaſfold. By the* patriotilm 
generals Ferran and Ecuyer, Dumourier was allo it 
trated in an attenipt to render himſcif maſter of Ca 
and Valenciennes. To arreſt an able genera! at the l 
of his army was indeed a bold and daring mea:ure., 
commiſſioners, however, reſolved to hazard the atten 
and accordingly on the firſt of April proceeded to 
Amand, the head quarters of Dumo urier; and, bein 

mitted into his prelence, explained to him the objed 
their mithon. After a conterence of jome hours, 
general, not finding that he could perſuade them 
tavor his intentions, gave the ſignal for a body of U 
who were in waiting, and ordered the minilter of 1 
Bournonni 
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Telt M pournonville (who was ſent to ſuperſede him) and the 
Pe commiſſioners, Camus, Blancal, La Marque, and Qui- 
WITT tis * he . . 
herne, immediately to be conveyed to general Clairfait's 
ang au 


head quarters at Tournay, as hoſtages for the ſafety of 
the royal family. Dumourier notwithſtanding his ſplendid 
alents, appears, however, to be grofily miſtaken with 
the diſpolition of his army, They might be diſpoſed to 
xelent the affront wkich was offered to their general, in 
xdering him to appear as a criminal at Paris; but when 


gat city 
Nou eVe 
ſed—an 
leave t! 
ting hu 


r Lille! 


e came to propoſe to them the reſtoration ot royalty in 
hat he perſon of the prince, and to turn their arms againit 
arbitra der country, the prejudices or patriotiſm of Frenchmen 
Jumoun med their wouted influence, and they felt it their 
we done to dilobey. Dumourier loſt no tim: in diſpatching 
ws 2 mellenger, to acquaint colonel Mack with the arreſt of 
he yo "We commillioners, and to appoint the time and place for 
wrnay, ll 


conference to conclude the terms of their treaty. Dur- 
g the night he compoſed a manifeſto addreſſed to 
e army, which he digeited and put in order the follow- 


| {ent ore 
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5 woo 8 day. 

e © WM XVI. On the morning of the third, Dumourier went 
85 to Ma 


the camp, and addreſſed the troops, who, he ſays, ap- 
ared to approve his conduct. He then proceeded to St, 
mand, in which place was the train of artillery, who 
o exprefied their ſatisfaction. At St. Amand he 


Mo miton 
ently died 
red the e 


ont to Pa * . 
rw ought it prudent to ſleep, for the purpoſe of markin 
a confidence in the troops there. — The whole of the 
72d 7 il ; - . . . . 

» W CA, lie ſays, paſſed with as much ſucceſs as he could ex- 
er ot Cg. 


ct, except that flight murmurs were heard among ſome 
tae battalions of the volunteers. Early on the fourth 
left general Thouvenot at St. Amand, and departed 
nlelf tor Condé; but he had not approached that for- 
ls within half a league, before he was met by an officer 
patched by general Neuilly to inform him that the 
ion was in the greateſt fermentation, and that it 
wid not be fate for him to enter the place. He ſent 
& the officer with an order to Neuilly, to ſend the 
ueenth regiment of cavalry to eſcort him. He had juſt 


ier overtaken a column of volunteers marching to- 
3 016007; 
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wards Conde, who, however, did not then attempt to 
moleſt him. While they were yet in fight it was that 
general Neuilly's meſſenger arrived; and he ha ſcarcely 
delivered his meſſage to the officer, when the head of the 
column quitted the high road, and ran towards him with | 
ſhouts and menaces, and an univerſal exclamation of 
4% Stop, ſtop.” Dumourier now perceiving him. 
ſelf in the moſt imminent danger, mounted a horſe 
belonging to a domeſtic of the duke de Chartres, and f. 
caped through a dreadtu] diſcharge of muſketry, which 
the whole column poured upon him and his aſiociates. : 
Finding it impoſſible to gain the camp of Maulde, be 
proceeded along the Scheld, and paſted the ferry near the. 
village of Wikers, on the imperial territory. From this 
place, he continued his route on foot to Bury, where in! 
the evening he met colone] Mack, and paſſed the night 
in digeſting the proclamation of the prince of Cobourg: 
which appeared on the fifth with that of general Du 
mourier. It was allo agreed, at this conference, that aMD 
ſoon as the general ſhould be maſter of Cone, he ſhoul 
deliver it to the Auſtrians to ſerve as a magazine auq ie 
place of arms, in caſe of aid being demanded by Dufte 
mourier. ar 
XVII. The proclamation of Dumourier containeWo! 
a recapitulation of his ſervices to the French republic Wer 
a ſtatement of the cruel neglect which his army had ex 
perienced in the preceding winter, and of the outrage*r: 
practiſed by the Jacobins towards the generals of then 
public, and particularly towards himſelf; the rear 
which induced him to arreſt the commiſſioners. ; and 
glowing picture of the evils to be apprehended from 
continuance of anarchy in France. It concluded wit 
an exhortation to the French, to reſtore the conſtituti 
ol 1789, 1790, and 1791; and a declaration on ont 
that he bore arms only tor the reſtoration of that co 
ſtitution ; and that as ſoon as he had effected that pu 
poſe, he would for ever abandon every public functio 
and in ſolitude conſole hiniſelf with having contribut 


01 
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mpt to ot the prince of Cobourg, which accompanied the pre- 
as that Wl ceding, reflected great honor on that general; and it 
ſcarcely Wl en never be ſufficiently regretted that the terms which 
4 of the W it held forth were ever departed from by the allied 
im with powers. It paſſed high encomiums on the difintereſted 
tion of and patriotic views of general Dumourier. It announc- 
g bim. ed that the allied powers were no longer to be conſidered 
a horſe MY as principals, but merely as auxiliaries in the war; that 
, and ef. they had no other object than to co-operate with general 
, which Dumourier in giving to France her conſtitutional king, 
ſiociates. and che conſtitution ſhe formed for herſelf. On his word 
1ulde, eff of honor he pledged himſelf, that he would not come 
near theſſWupon the French territory to make conqueſts, but ſole] 

"rom this] for the ends above ſpecified. The prince declared fur- 
where in tber, that any ſtrong places which ſhould be put into 
the night his hands ſhould be conſidered as ſacred depolits, to be 
Cobourgi delivered up as ſoon as the conſtitutional government 


eral DuMſbould be eſtabliſhed in France, or as ſoon as general 
e, that aMPumourier ſhould demand them. 

he ſhoulY XVIII. On the fifth of April, at day-break, Dumou- 
-azine andÞ'icr proceeded with an eſcort of fifty Imperial dragoons 


to the advanced guard of his camp at Maulde, He ha- 
rangued his troops; but though there was no open op- 
olition, he obſerved ſome indications of that ſpirit, and 
ereral factious groups aſſembled in different parts. His 


d by Du 


containe 
rep 1blic 


ny had et deſign was to go to St. Amand ; but as he was en- 
e outrage ring the city, he was met by an aid-de- camp, who ins 
s of the ermed him that during the night the corps of artillery, 
he rexonrcited by ſome emiſlaries from Valenciennes, had riſen 
ers; and ren their general and were marching to that fortreſs, 
4ed from Wi be money, however, and the equipzge of the officers, 
zuded wü lich remained in the city without a guard, he com- 
conſtitutiꝗ vanded to be conducted to Rumegies. The deſertion 
on on o the corps of artillery was the ſignal for a general re- 
that cafe. General Lamorliere, on whom Dumourier placed 
ed that pufſQ"e dependance, immediately took his departure for 
ic functiaßz venclennes. Dumourier was himſelf at Rumegies 
 contribut en ke heard of the defection of the troops in camp. 


Mhing was now left but to provide for his perſonal 
H 2 : latety, 


he manite 
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ſafety. He mounted his horſe, attended by general and 
colonel Thouvenot, the duke of Chartres, colonel Mont. 
Joye, and a few others of his ſtaff, He was followed in 
the courſe of the day by about ſeven hundred horſe and 
eight hundred infantry ; theſe were the whole that could 
be prevailed on by the utmoſt ſolicitations of their offi. 
cers to deſert to the enemy, and of thele ſeveral after. 
wards returned. The military cheſt which Dumourier 
had removed was recovered by a party of French chaſ- 
ſeurs, and brought to Valenciennes. At Bury, Dumou- 
rier found colonel Mack, and proceeded with him tu 
Mons. It was agreed that the Imperialiſts ſhould in 
mediately lay ſiege to Conde. The rank of feldzuig 
meiſter (general of artillery) was conferred on Dumou 
rier ; but the ſuſpicions of the allies have never permit 
ted him to enjoy it in any active capacity :—and he noy 
exiſts, abandoned and deſpiſed by the world, an auff 
leſion to all men who forſake the ſteady path of integrity 
and treacherouſly betray their truſt, 

XIX. The little ſucceſs attending this tranſaQia 
ſhould have taught the combined powers the impoſſibilit 
of conquering France; and the little dependance to bi 
placed on the vain hopes with which they had deluded" 
themſelves reſpecting the co-operation of the French pe. 
ple in effecting a counter- revolution. They had ſeen 
whole army who had been maniteſtly attached to th“ 

eneral, under whom they had conquered and bled, e 
tuſe to obey that general when he propoſed to them t 
take arms againſt their country, though under the (pg 
cious pretext of reſtoring a conltitution of which it wa 
probable many of them approved. That general = 
was a man of tranſcendent abilities. He certainly be 
not been well treated by the miniſters and the conve 
tion; and his caſe had in the commencement undoubtedl 
intereſted the army in his behalf. He was ſupported 1 
theſe meaſures by officers whom the ſoldiers could n 
but love and reſpe&t; and yet the attachment to t 
cauſe of liberty and their country roſe in their min 
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man expect ſucceſs after ſuch an inſtance as this? But 
what is begun in folly has ſeldom been known to termi- 
nate in wildom; and thoſe who indulge at firſt in in- 
temperate and imprudent counſels, are rarely inſtructed 
by ſubſequent events. Had the combined powers made 
a prudent ule of this opportunity—had they offered rea- 
ſonable terms at this criſis to the French—had they ex- 
tended the olive branch and ſaid to them—** Model your 
internal government as you pleaſe, but eſtabliſh once 
more the ancient boundary of the Netherlands—reſtore 
our other conqueſts—act with liberality, and ſet free 
te queen and royal family -o juſtice to the unfortunate 
migrants—and allow them at leaſt a portion of their pro- 
xerty—and we will withdraw our forces. Had the 
ddrefled the nation in theſe terms, there can hardly be 
doubt but a ftop would have been put to. the effuſion 
ff blood, and France might ſoon have had a regular and 
ſtabliſhed government. But the wile only can make a 
roper ule of proſperity. | | 
XX. A. congrels of the repreſentatives of the combin- 
| powers was aſſembled at Antwerp on the eighth of 
lpril. At this congreſs were preſent the prince of 
range and his two ſons, and his excellency Vander Spie- 
el; the duke of York and lord Auckland on the part 
Great Britain; the prince of Saxe Cobourg, counts 
ktternick, Staremberg, and Mercy Dargenteau ; with 
e Pruſſian, Spaniſh, and Neapolitan envoys. Dumou- 
r requelted permiſſion to attend, but was peremptorily 
uled that honor, On the deciſion of this aſſembly the 
ice of Europe and the fate of nations depended. The 
ruculars of what paſſed on this important occaſion have 
er yet fully tranſpired. It is, however, well known, that 
plan of active operations againſt France was reſolved 
+ The prince of Cobourg immediately unſaid all that 
had ſet forth under the pledge of his honor with ſo 
ch ſolemnity on the fifth; and a ſcheme of conqueſt 
formally announced in a new proclamation, iſſued by 
nlelf on the ninth of the fame month. It was obvious 
kt tits ſtep could have no other tendency than to de- 
H 3 {troy 
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two ſuch tremendous exploſions the new republic was 


ſtroy all confidence in the profeſſions of the allied powers, 
It induced the French to believe that the whole of th 
proclamation of the fifth was a mere deluſion, only in 
tended to impoſe on their credulity. N 
XXI. The ſituation of France was at this period ſin . 
gularly critical and dangerous. By the defection of Du 
mourier the whole army of the north was diſſolved, and 
in part diſbanded ; while that of the allies lay upon th. 
frontier, numerous, well diſciplined and victorious. OW: 
the ſide of the Rhine the Pruſſians advanced in immeniM\ 
force, and threatened the ſiege of Mentz, even before thi 
works for its detence were completed. But however fon 
midable the attack irom without might appear, it vA 
perhaps leſs to be dreaded than thole alarming inte A 
commotions which took place at the ſame time. Toe 
fectcompletelythe A of the republican governme 
in France, it was a part of the great plan to excite by 
bold and inſtantaneous effort the royaliſt party, who! 
concealed in different parts of the country, but chiefly 
the adjacent provinces of Britanny aud Poitou, now diffi! 
tinguiſhed by the names of La Vandee and La Loi 
Notwithſtanding the ſevere decrees of the conventioffſ®: 
immenſe numbers of the emigrants had ſecretly reſort: 
thither in the winter of 1792, as the vicinity of theſe a: 
partments to the ſea afforded a fair proſpect of freſh ſu a- 
plies of men and military ſtores, as well as of the Mel 
operation of the naval powers, It appeared like a cali 
certed plan, that this inſurrection ſhould break ont 
moſt at the inſtant of Dumourier's defection; as it 


once to be overwhelmed in ruin. The firſt diſturban 
were conſidered by the convention as merely the reſult 
a repugnance in the people to the modes which had b 
adopted for recruiting the army; but before the [at 
end of March, the inſurgents atlomed a more formidal 
appearance as to numbers, and their proceedings evi 
the rebellion to be the reſult of previous arrangeme 
They were diſtinguiſhed by white caps, and by d 
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ere vive le roi, and vi vent les Anglois They profeſſed 
o act by the authority of monſieur, the regent of France, 
md in ſeveral rencounters with the national guards were 
nictorious, particularly in an action which took place 


Near Chantanay, which was immediately ſucceeded by 


the plunder of that city. On the twenty third of March 
the convention were informed that the inſurgents had 
made themſelves maſters of the diſtricts of Cholet, Mon- 
nigne and Cliſſon, and that they had defeated general 
Marce, who had been ſent to quell them. The city of 
Nantes was at the ſame time in a ſtate of ſiege, and the 
number of royaliſts encamped before that city were eſti- 
nated at not Jeſs than 40,000. In the beginning of 
April general Berruyer was appointed to command 
againſt the royaliſts, Notwithſtanding the efforts of the 
convention, however, before the end of that month they 
poſſeſſed themſelves of an extent of fifty leagues of coun- 
ry, and had defeated the republicans in two pitched 
battles, in which they took an immenſe quantity of ar- 
ery and military ſtores, and a number of priſoners. 
XXII. The commiſſioners, in the mean time, who had 
been ſent to the army, omitted no means of reſtoring or- 
ler and invigorating the ſpirit of the French army. The 
andard of the republic was no ſooner ſet up, than the 
battalions which had diſperſed from the camp of Maulde 
felorted to it 3 and general Dampierre, who had evinced 
is patriotiſm by his reſiſtance to the orders of Dumou- 
er, was proviſionally appointed by the commiſſioners to 
he chief command. In leſs than a week general Dam- 
perre had reſtored order and diſcipline to their diſorga- 
ized troops, and was enabled to lead them to action, if 
ot to victory. On the thirteenth of April the advanced 
olts of the French army under that general were attack- 
«in fix different points, but the aſſailants were repulſ- 
with conſiderable Joſs. General Dampierre at the 
ae time was enabled to reſume the camp of Famars. 
mn the fourteenth and fifteenth the advanced guard was 
gain aſſailed by the enemy : on the former of thoſe days, 
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mere compelled: by {ſuperior numbers to give way, 
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but on the ſucceeding day they were victorious. T 
firing continued from four in the morning til) eight 1 
the evening, with as much violence as at the battle « 
Neerwindon. On the twenty third the Auſtrians agai 
attacked the French near Maubeuge, but after a con 
fli& of ten hours were repulſed with conſiderable loſs 
and on the firſt of May general Dampierre attempted t 
diſlodge the enemy from ſeveral villages of which thi 
were in poſſeſſion, but in his turn experienced a repulſe 
On tl is occaſion the Auſtrians had 608 killed and 200 
wounded, and the French had 300 killed and 6 
wounded. An action of a more ſerious nature took plz 
on the eighth of May. General Dampierre on that d 
advanced to diſlodge the enemy who were poſted in tl, 
wood of Rheme and Vicoigne ; but the ardor of the . 
neral having prompted him to too great an expoſure M 
his perſon, his thigh was carried off by a cannon bal 
and he expired the next day, leaving the command int! 
hands of general Lamarche. In this action the Anfr 
ans loſt in killed and wounded 500 mien, and the Pf.. 
ſians 3oo : of the Englith troops, ho were engaged, a 
who luffered greatly, no official return was made, I. 
loſs of the French was eltimated at 4000, From M. 
period to the twenty third little of importance occurra 
On that day it was determined by the allies to attempt 
diſlodge the French from their fortified camp on, tt 
heights of Famars, which covered ard protected H: 
town of Valenciennes. At day break the Britiſh ag, 
Hanoverians aſſembled under the command of the dui 
of York, and the Auſtrian and German auxiliaries und 
that of the prince of Cobourg and general Clairfait. 
thick fog prevented for ſome time the advance ot Wt. 
troops; and they ſoon experienced a tremendous firel! 
the entrenchments of the French. The contelt, * 
James Murray ſtates, was of the ſevereſt kind, and 
the field the French were defeated. The duke of Ys 
then advanced within a ſmall diſtance of the works ; 
obſerving from the diſpoſition of the French that tl 


could not be carried without conſiderable loſs, he de 
Nu 


s. Tu ned to deter the attack till day. break on the following 
eight iy. In the courſe of the night, however, the French, 


battle « 


wpreheniive of the conſequences, and probably much 
ans Aga 


weakened by the action, abandoned their camp, and 
er a conithdrew partly into Valanciennes, while another party 
able lolsWeired to Denain, towards Bouchain and Cambray. No 
empted Wecial return was made of the loſs of the allies ; but on 
/hich te. fides it muſt have been very conſiderable. The 
a repulleWcels on the twenty-third enabled the allies to lay for- 
and 200. liege to Valenciennes, Cone had been inveſted from 
and bo, beginning of April, and the communication entirely 
took pla: off between that place and Valenciennes. To re- 
n that dnbuſn that communication was the object of general 


ſted in ti mpierre on the eighth of May, when he received the 
of the Mal wound of which he died. 

— XXIII. While theſe affairs were tranſacting in the 
innon bal 


nh, but little of importance occurred in other parts. 
the beginning of May general Cuſtine, who com- 
ded the army of the Rhine, formed a deſign of 


nand im t! 


the Auſtr 


d the Pn ting off from the enemy a body of leven or eight 

aged, ouſand men who had advanced as far as Reinzabern; 

ade. I, to ſucceed, it was necellary to amuſe the Pruſſians 
From t 


all parts, 2nd to deſtroy the effect of the cavalry and 


ce OCCUNT Entry wich they had near Landau. Had he been to 
0 attempt Win the command of this army, he {aid he ſhould have 
imp On UWrred that enterpriſe till the commencement of June, 
'otected tl 


| ther the army, better exerciſed, would have been in 


Britiſh "Wondition to execute it completely ; but reflecting that 
of the du „es about to depart and take upon him the command 
liaries udwe army of the north, he deter:nined to attempt an 
lairtait. on, to prevent the Pruſſians from taking advantage 
ance ot Mtbeir excellent poſition. He therefore ſent orders to 
ous fire!!YWerz! Houchard to attack in the rear Lemberg and 
conteſt, | berg with the army of the Moſelle, while Pulli 
kind, and Mud keep in check, and attack with the reſt of the 
uke of L des Valages, a Pruſſian corps who had advanced, 
> works ; il while general Sulek, with nine battalions and ſome 
nch that tl ary, ſhould advance towards Anweiler to moleſt the 


ofs, he (et 
Nb 


ly, The ſame day the garriſon of Landau mw or- 
ers 
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ders to occupy the banks of the canal of Anweiler, tþ 
vineyards and village of Nuſderf, with ſeveral oth 
poſts, and to give the Pruſſians reaſon to apprcherd th 
they would be attacked in the rear, in caſe they ſhoy 
attempt any movements. He alſo cauſed a report to 
ſpread in the Pruſſian army, that the cavalry of the a 
of the Moſelle had arrived, as well as part of the artille 
of Straſburg, In the mean time general Ferrier, w 
commanded forty battalions, was ordered only to ſhe 
himſelf to the enemy till he ſhould hear that the engag 

ment had commenced, and to attack them in the vd 
of Rheinzabern, and the Auſtrians who were init beyo 
the village. Notwithſtanding theſe orders, Cuſtine c 
ſerves, that he did not ſee his troops appear till ele 
o'elock, at which time general Diretmann had co 
manded a retreat, becauſe the troops were fatigued, a 
could neither procure proviſions nor drink, The 
neral himlelt began to march at eight o'clock in the e 
ing, with twenty- ſix battalions and eight regiments, 
the heights near Inſheim; but ſeveral unavoidable de 
prevented him from arriving at that place till fixe in 
morning. The advanced guard, under the comm 
of general Landremont, kept back the enemy, and 
vented them from quitting the foreſt of Gemerſk 
While general Landremont was thus engaging the 
trian army, and preventing them from advancing, 
main army extended itſelf to the heights of Rullhe 
and proceeded as far as that village. Cuſtine cha 
two diviſions of dragoons with vigor, who fled a 
ſuſtaining conſiderable loſs. Among the number ofs 
dead were three officers. The general obſerved, ni 
had it not been for the infatuation of a battalion, Wit | 
miſtook the French cavalry for that of the enemy, Wo : 
day would have been glorious for the troops ot the Wt 
public; they anſwered all attempts to rally them, 
by diſcharges, and it was with great difficulty they « 
be prevailed upon to reſume their ranks. The ge 
was informed that this event was occaſioned by 


commander, who began the cry of treachery, He 
arreſt 
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ted, and afterwards deſtroyed himſelf. This day 
ich ought to have been ſo memorable,” added Cul. 
% © terminated by the taking one piece of cannon, 
ja very great number of priſoners.” The Pruſſians 
re ſoon after enabled to form the ſiege of Mentz. At 
fatal period, a degree of treachery ſeems to have 
maded every part of the French territory, On the 
nd of April the popular ſociety of Toulon denounc- 
the Corfican genecal Paoli as a traitor, and his ſub- 
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the engagWuent conduct has proved that the accuſation was too 
the woe founded. Paoli was cited to appear at the bar of 
in it beyaſſi convention, but excuſed himſelf; and the perſons © 
Cuſtine o were ſent to arreſt him declared that the ſervice was 
Ir till ele dangerous to be attempted. | 

had cofÞ{X1V. The evils that inevitably follow in the train 
atigued, i great revolution, were felt throughout the whole 
c. The ent of the French territories ; but in no quarter more 
in the eefferely than in their Weſt India iſlands. At the be- 
egiments, ning of the your 1793, the iſland of Martinico was 
idable del fate of inſurrection. The majority of the white 
ill five in Wibitants were determined royaliſts, while the negroes 
he commi people of colour were furious republicans. To the 
ay, and pſd of St. Domingo two commiſſioners were diſpatch- 
Gemerſheſſ while the Gironde party was in power, for the pur- 
ring the Hof reſtoring peace and tranquillity, But theſe 
vancing, MWmiſtoners, Polverel and Santhonax, have rather ap- 
of RullheWred in the character ef apoſtles of diſcord, than of 
altine chat They united with the people of colour, and a 
who fled ing {cries of aſſaſſinations, pillage, and impriſon- 


aumber ofs enſued, which compelled the majority of the white 


bſerved, Wilts to ſeek ſhelter in America, or in the Engliſh 
zattalion, Wi India iflands. It is peculiarly painful to be oblig- 
e enemy, add, that numbers ot theſe wretched exiles, in fly- 
ops ot the rom the tyranny of their own countrymen, were 
y them, NMrepted and plundered by Britiſh privateers. Polve- 
ty they cad Santhonax were impeached by a decree of the 

Tune geg ention on the fixteenth of July. The ifland of 
oned by ego was taken by a Britiſh ſquadron under the com- 
ery. He Sir John Laforey, about the beginning of April; 

ariel and, 
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and, encouraged by the diiputes which exiſted betwe 
the royaliſts and republicans in Martinico, admiy 
Gardner attempted a decent upon that ifland alſo, a 
landed there with about 3000 men. The attempt, ho 


ever, proved fatal only to the royaliſts, as he found, | 


his arrival, the republican party too ſtrong, and u 
obliged to reimbark his troops, even before he coy 
convey away from certain deſtruction the whole of tt 
devoted party, who had probably invited him to und; 
take the expedition. 

XXV. In Europe the allied powers were chiefly e 
ployed, during the remainder of the campaign, int 
blockade of Cgnde, Valenciennes, and Mentz, T 
town of Conde was inveſted (as has been already ſtats 
early in April, by a large body of the allied forces, 2 
the works were completed by the twenty-ſeventh. I 
town was, however, not provided with a ſufficient qua 
tity of proviſions to ſuſtain a long ſiege: the govem 
(general Chancel) therefore, about this period, orde 
the women and children to quit the place; but the pri 
of Wirtemberg compelled them again to take retuge 
the fortreſs. In a few days after this unſuccelsful; 
tempt, the governor ſent them out a ſecond time, | 
the Auſtrians, with a brutal barbarity that would d 
grace the ſavage tribes, killed many of thele defence 
creatures even in. the very act of ſupplicating tor meld 
and the governor, from motives of humanity, was oblig 
to receive the reſt. From this period, the garriſon: 
pear to have exilted in a ſtate of extreme diſtreſs till 
firſt of June, their chief ſubſiſtence being horſe- fe 
At that time they attempted to eſtabliſſi a redoubt up 
the road from Conde to Lacoque, in order to diſſo 
the Auſtrians from the latter place. After an obltn 
reſiſtance, they were however forced back into the toy 
and the work was demoliſhed. From this to the ful 
July, nothing of importance occurred. On that dt 
negotiation was opened for a capitulation ; but the go 
nor conceived it neceſſary to diſpatch a meſſenger to 
convention, and another to general Cultine, who 6 
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4 betweMWtime had aflumed the command of the northern army; 
admin nd the terms not proving acceptable, the negotiation 
| alſo, al vs broken oft. On the tenth of July the garriſon, after 
mpt, hooWe0uring all the rigors of famine, were obliged to ſur- 


reeder as pritoners of war. They had originally amount- 
&d to 4000 men, but at the time of the capture were 
reduced to 1 500 fit for ſervice. 

XXVI. The victory of Famars enabled the allied 


found, > 
„ and v 
e he cou 


hole of tl 


1 to undMforces to invelt cloſely the town of Valenciennes. On a 

ummons being ſent to general Ferrand, the governor, 
hiefly eie returned a polite but ſpirited anſwer ; and from the 
gn, in irt commencement of the works, the beſiegers experienc- 
-ntz. TW a heavy fire from the garriſon. On the firſt of June 
eady ſtate enera! Cuſtine arrived to take the command of the armies 
forces, Mf the north and the Ardennes, then encamped at Bou- 
enth. Iain; but he found himſelf unable to render any effec- 
cient quaſſÞ! relief to Valenciennes. Above 14, ooo men of the 
de goven beging army were employed, for the greater part of 
od, orderfiiÞ* hege, in erecting wol ks and re- paving the batteries. 
it the prufll om the firſt to the fifth of June, a very briſk fire was 
ke refuge et up from the fortreſs; and on the latter of theſe 
uccelsful W935, the French attacked the advanced poſts of the allies, 
ad time, Mt were repulſed. In the courſe of the ſiege a material 
t would (W{crence of opinion exiſted between the Engliſh engi- 
le detencdW*r, colonel Moncrief, and M. Ferraris, the chief engi- 
& for meier of the Emperor. The Britiſh othcer was for plant- 
„was oblighfs ba teries immediately under the walls of the city, 
garriſon Mead of approaching it by regular parallels. M. Fer- 


s however contended that the work of the great 
wuban was not to be treated with fo little reſpect, and 
opinion was adopted by the council of war. On the 


ſtreſs till! 
2 horſe-tit 
redoubt up 


er to difloW'ning of the fourteenth of June the trenches were 
r an obltinened. The Britiſh commander then ſummoned the 
ito the toyſÞ"ilon; but receiving an unſatisfactory anſwer, the 
to the ful ery began to play upon the town with great vigor, 


)n that din the courſe of the night, above 509 red hot balls 
but the gong poured in among the inhabitants, Towards the 
efenger toning of July the beſiegers were able to bring 200 
e, who at Mes ot heavy artillery to play without intermiſſion on 
. II. 1 the 
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the town, and the greater part of it was reduced to aſhes 
The ſmallneſs of the garriſon, compared with the exter 
of the fortifications to be detended, prevented gener 
Ferrand from attempting frequent ſorties. In one whic 
the garriſon made on the fifth of July, however, they 
wers very ſucceſsful, and killed ſeveral of the enemy, and 
ſpiked tome cannon. The moſt ſingular circumſtang 
in the hiſtory of this ſiege is, that a conſiderable part 
the war was carried on underground; mines and cou 
termines innumerable having been formed both by th 
beſiegers and beſieged. The principal of theſe on ti 
ſide of the former were one under the glacis, and o 
under the hornwork of the fortreſs; theſe mines wa 
completed and charged on the twenty- fifth of July, a 
in the night between nine and ten o'clock were iprut 
with the greateſt ſucceſs. The Engliſh and Auſtria 
immediately ſeized the opportunity to throw themſel 
into the covered way, of which they made themieh 
maſters. The die was now caſt, and on the twent 
ſixth the duke of York again ſummoned the place, whit 
ſurrended on capitulation the following day. Thedy 
of York took poſſeſſion of it in behalf of the emen 
Germany. 

XXVII. During the whole of the ſiege general C 
tine was not able to make any attempt of moment | 
the relief of the place, and a few ſkirmiſhes only tu 
place between the out-poſts. In the duchy of Lure 
burg an action of a more ſerious nature occurred ont 
ninth of June. The French, under general Laage, Wn 
tacked the Auſtrians under general Schroeder, near life | 
lons, and obliged the latter to retreat with great ols Wha 
Luxemburg, The eminence on which the Aultri 
were encamped was guarded by thirty pieces of cam 
arranged on batteries in the form of ſteps, and defend 
by eight thouſand men. Theſe the French ſuccelby 
attacked and carried with incredible intrepidity. | 
king of Pruſſia had been from the beginning of 4 
engaged in preparations for the ſiege of Mentz, and 


deed from that time the place might be conlideted a 
a ill 
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of the laboratory in Mentz, and the deſtruct ion of a na. 
gazine of hay and ſtraw, by the fire of the beſiegers.— 
Caſſel, which covered Mentz on the oppoſite fide of the 
Rhine, was ſet on fire on the ſeventeenth, and ſeveral 
ammunition waggons were blown up; On theeighteent 
the French army of the Rhine made a grand attempt fc 
the relief of Mentz. They made a vigorous effort tc 
force their way through, not far from Landau, and 
made their attack in three places at once. They were 
however, repulſed in every part by general Wurmſer. 
This laſt etfort, therefore, proving unſucceſsful, thy 
garriſon capitulated on the twenty-ſecond ; the principe 
condition of which was, that they ſhould not ſerve fa 
the ſpace of one year againſt the allies. On the eighth 
Auguſt the French were driven from the ſtrong poſitio 
which they had taken behind the Scheld, and whic 
was known by the name of Czſar's camp: as the French 
did not make much reſiſtance on this occaſion, the lol 
on both ſides was not conſiderable, 

XXVIII. With theſe achievements the ſucceſs of th 
allies may be ſaid to have terminated. The protradte 
ſieges of thele different fortreſſes had given time to th 
French to recover from the conſternation into which th 
had been thrown by the defection of Dumourier; at 
that energy which every thinking man foreſaw would| 
nally defeat the abſurd project of the allies, began ons 
more to come effectually into action. Atter the redu 
tion of Valenciennes a grand council of war was held, 1 
which a project of the Britiſh miniſtry for the ſeparat 
of the army, and for an attack on French Flanders, v 
ſubmitted to the allies. Two other plans were ſubmits 
to the council by theſe officers. The firſt, was to pen 
trate to Paris by the aſſiſtance of the rivers which 
into the Seine, on which the heavy ſtores and artille 
might be tranſported. The other, which was that ( 
the prince of Cobourg and general Clairtait, was *0 ta 
immediate advantage of the alarm which the ſurrend 
of Valenciennes had occaſioned, and the diſorder ot f 
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xd with forty or fifty thouſand light troops penetrate to 
Pais, while a debarkation might be made on the fide 


f Britany, to aſſiſt the royaliſts in that quarter. It is 
dent that none of theſe plans was conſiſtent with true 
vic y. Whatever number of troops had been detached 


p Paris would have been ſurrounded and cut off; and 
to affiſting the royaliſts in Britany, it is certain that 
e aid of foreign troops would not have added to the 
pularity of their cauſe ; beſides, that ſuch a circum- 
ance mult have rendered their army ſtationary, and 
mlequently expoſed to the danger of a complete defeat; 
hereas, it was by occafionally diſperſing and aſſembling 
ring the night at a moment's notice, and by taking 
Irantage of the woods and covers, that they were ena- 
d, for a length of time, to haraſs the republicans, 
hat the project of attacking Weſt Flanders was ill- 
nceived, the event ſufficiently proved. Indeed, a viſe 
itelman would have rejected all theſe plans, and would 
we embraced the opportunity which the diſtreſſes of 
e French now afforded, to eſtabliſh an advantageous 
ace, But it wiſdom had been at all conſulted, the 
r would have been avoided. In conſequence of the 
eponderating influence of the Britiſh miniſtry in the 
and council of war, the plan of attacking Welt 
anders was adopted, 
XXIX. This ſcheme being finally agreed on, the 
ith, Hanoverizns, and the Dutch, with ſome Heſ- 
ns and Auſtrians, ſeparated from the main army, and 
mmenced their march to Dunkirk on the tweltth of 
uzult, To enſure ſucceſs to the grand object of the 
pedition, the duke of York, who commanded this 
y, ſent over an exact liſt of the ordnance, ammuni- 
In, and ſtores, requiſite for the ſiege of Dunkirk ; 
A which he particularly directed to be ready by the 
ſh at which his royal highneſs intended to be with 
amy before that town; and without which it was 
ſible for him to attempt the ſiege with any proſ- 
i of ſucceſs. The maſter of the ordnance (the duke 
Neumond) was ſtartled at the magnitude of ma or- 
1 er: 
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der: he inſtantly ſent for the principal ſtore keeper an 
other officers ot the warren, to know it they had thy 
quantity required, and could embark it in the time men 
tioned. They undertook the order, and actually onth 
next day, by uncommon exertions, the whole demand 
of ordnance, ammunition, and ſtores, was on the wat 
edge ready tor embarkation. But his grace, ſtil! doubt 
ing of the ſafety of thus diſarming the country, whie 
he affected to repreſent as in a ſtate of imminent dange 
remonſtrated to his royal highneſs upon the inexpediene 
of ſupplying his demand at that time. Three wee 
were conſumed in the correſpondence between the co 
mander in chief of the Britiſh forces, who had ordye 
what ordnance and ammunition he found necetlary, 3 
the maſter-general of the ordnance, who choſe to dem 
to the command. In the mean time the ammunit 
and ſtores were again depoſited in the ftore-houles, | 
they ſhould be damaged by lying thus expoled on 
open ſhore. ' His royal highneſs, to avoid warning ti 
enemy of his intentions, filled up the time of this e 
traordinary negotiation with the army of he prince 
Cobourg. But in vain; for the enemy, during this c 
period, either knowing or ſuſpecting the views of t| 
Britiſh cabinet, increaled the garriſon of Dunkirk þ 
an augmentation of twelve thouſand troops. On f 
ſixteenth of Auguſt the duke of York encamped at Ty 
coin, where a council of war was held on the lucceed! 
day ; on the eighteenth the Britiſh marched to a can 
which had been marked out near Menin, and toundt 
Dutch, under the hereditary prince of Orange, «ng2g 
in an attack on the French outpoſts, in which his hig 
neſs was repulſed. On this occaſion three battalions 
the Britiſh guards, conſiſting of one thouſand one tu 
dred and twenty-two men, were ordered under gene 
Lake to march to the ſuccour of ſome Dutch troops 
Lincelles. Upon their arrival they fonnd a redoub 
uncommon ſize and ſtrength, occupied by five thoul! 
French, who had diſlodged and routed the Dutch in 


hat poſt, ** General Lake,“ lays the grant 
| hea 
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eeper an braced a reſolution worthy of the troops he commanded. 
had t K. advanced under yl heavy fire, with an order and in- 
ime men nepidity for which no praiſe can be too high. After 
ally onth fring three or four rounds, they ruſhed on with their 
e deman bayonets, ſtormed the redoubts, and drove the enemy 
the ward through the village, who loſt eleven pieces of cannon, 
ſtill dot tro of which had been taken from the Dutch, and have 
ry, whit "ER * : , . 
nt danced} one! Botville was killed, and ſome hundreds of the Bri- 
expediene th troops killed and wounded; and, after all, the works 
ree weed! Lincelles were immediately deſtroyed, and the poſt 
the con ft unoccupied. 

ad orden XXX. Vie duke of York having at laſt received in- 
eflary, af gence, what the ammunition and ordnance he had de- 
mance were ſlipped, began his march towards Dun- 
kirk on the twentieth of Auguſt. On the twenty third 
be ſummoned the governor to ſurrender the town to his 
britannic majeſty; to which ſummons he received next 
day the following laconic anſwer:—“ Inveſted with the 
onfidence of the French repyblic, I have received your 
ummons to ſurrender an important city. I anſwer by 
wiring you, that I ſhall defend it with the brave re- 
uhlicens I have the honor to command.“ Beſides the 
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Dunkirk Wavy artillery for'the ſiege, which had not as yet ar- 
s. On ved, a grand flotilla was promiſed by the Britiſh ca- 
iped at Tuff met to co-operate in the ſiege: the molt folemn aſſur- 
ze ſucceedul ces were given to the duke of York, that, unleſs de- 
to a cu ed by contrary winds, this flotilla ſhould certainly 
and found MF: in the bay of Dunkirk on the twenty fourth. The 


nnd, however, had been favorable for ſome time, yet 
he reinforcement did not fail from Woolwich till the 
. battalions MWvcnty fixth, on which day admiral Macbride, who was 
ind one h command that expedition, received his final orders. 
under gene Lit public was in the mean time amuled with details 
tch troops the bravery and intrepidity of the Britiſh troops in 
| a redoubt EE rmiſhing and in repelling the ſorties of the enemy; who, 
Eve thou vas now found, were ſixteen thouſand ſtrong. In one 
e Dutch fi theſe attacks, the ardor of the troops carried them 
a zctte, ther in the purſuit than was intended, and brought 
ra them 


nge, eng:g 
nch his hie 


met ſince appeared in that quarter.” In this action co- 
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them under the cannon of the place, by which a con- 
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ſiderable loſs was ſuſtained : the Auſtrian general Dalton 
and colonel Eld of the Coldftream regiment of guards 
were among the killed; On the twenty ſeventh, fome 
heavy ſtores and artillery were landed off Nieuport, and 
three days after major Hudleſton arrived at Okend, with 
a further ſupply of artillery, ammunition and ſtores for 
the reduction of Dunkirk. The French gun boats greatly 
annoyed the Britiſh troops during the whole time they 
were within their reach. Admiral Macbride was there 
fore diſpatched to London to enforce the neceſſity of 
ſending immediately a naval force of gun- boats, bom; 
veſſels and other light craft, as well as more forces toco 
operate with the beſieging army. Independent of th 
general reliance which the duke of York had in the in 
trepidity of his troops, he had alſo an expectation of be 
ing admitted into the town by a golden key. He had ke 
up a ſecret correſpondence with the tormer governor 
general Omoran, nor did he till his arrival know, th 
the plan had been diſcovered, and that Omoran was r 
moved from his poſt, and convicted of the treachery, te 
which he was afterwards executed. Although genen 
O'Meara, who had at firſt ſucceeded his countryma 
Omoran in the command of the garriſon, aniwered t 
ſummons of the duke of York, yet the beſieged had 
that time actually removed O'Meara from the chiet con 
mand, not choofing to repoſe ſo important a truſt in at 
reigner, and a countryman of the perſon who had lon 
cently engaged to betray them. On the twenty fifth, tl 
fiege might be ſaid regularly to commence, but from ti 
time to the ſixth of September, nothing of material i 
portance occurred. On the ſixth, however, the cove! 
army of general Freytag was ſurpriſed and totally routt 
before the duke of York was even acquainted with! 
approaca of the enemy. The firſt intelligence he 
ceived of this diſaſtrous event was by a note written w 
a pencil. At the ſame moment a ſortie from the gar 
was announced, and a moſt precipitate retreat was lr 


conſequence. The loſs of Britith troops in the le 
tune 
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1 2 con» ton of fuch a ſurpriſe was fortunately not very great; 
| Dalton Nut his royal highneſs narrowly eſcaped being ſurrounded 
F guards Wand made a prifoner. All the ammunition and ſtores 
th, ſome vue eicher left to the enemy or thrown into the canal- 
port, and ne fine train of artillery which had moved fo reluctantly 
nd, with rom Woolwich Warren, was only landed to be loſt. 
ſtores for ty tour of the heavy cannons were thrown into the 
ts greatlyMana!, ſeven were buricd in the earth, and forty-three left 
time they the Held. In the retreat ot the Hanoverians, his royal 
vas thereWhiohcels prince Adolphus and general Freytag were both 
celſity Wounded and taken priſoners, but were afterwards reſ- 
ts, bomMiec. Above three thouland five hundred Hanoverians 
ces to coe killed, belides very fevere loſſes in every other corps 
nt of thal{ which the covering army was compoſed. It is now 
in the nell underſtood that if general Houchard, who com- 
tion of beFW:nded the French army on this occaſion, had done his 
le had keyWry, he might have effectually cut off the retreat of the 
* governotWike of York, and captured almoſt the whole of the al- 
cnow, the army. For this groſs negle& the French general 
ran was ws afterwards denounced, and ſuffered by the ſentence 
2achery, the revolutionary tribunal. 

gh gent XXXf. The army of the allies which remained under 
countrymage prince of Cobourg and general Clairfait, was not in 
n{wered le main more ſucceſsful. On the eight of Auguſt a 
eged had Wtichment of this army attempted to icrm the ſiege of 
e chiet cfml; but after remaining ior ſome days before the 
truſt in ain, he Auſtrian general was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 
o had % puchain was allo inveſted, but was afterwards relieved, 
ity th, Wl: lnoy was the only quarter in which the allies were 
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this period fuccefstul. That place ſurrendered on 
teventh of September to general Clairfait; a conſi- 
ve detachment, which had been ſent to its relief, 
mg been previouſly repulizd by the prince of Co- 
XII. On the fide of the Rhine a number of petty 
tons took place, in which the French were generally 
celstul, but which were productive of no event of im- 
ce. On the twenty ſecond of Auguſt, general 
Wemant aſſumed the command at Weiſſembourgh, 
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and continued ſkirmiſhing with the enemy till the con 
cluſion of the month. On the ſeventh of September he 
attacked the army of the allies in ſeveral points, 4 
drove them back with great lots ; at the polt of Lauter 
bourg only he aflerts that the allies loſt one thouſan 
five hundred men. This ſucceſs was followed on the 
twelfth by a general attack, in which the French ay 
faid to have killed two thouſand Auſtrians and emigrants 
diſmounted a battery, and ſpiked ſeveral pieces ot cannon 

XXXIII. The French army of the north, aſte 
raiſing the ſiege of Dunkirk, took a ftrong poſition i 
the neighbourhood of Maubeuge, where they were im 
mediately blocked by the whole united force of the allie 
collected under the, prince of Cobourg, Upon the fifteznt 
and ſixteenth of October, however, the prince was at 
tacked by the troops of the republic, under gene: 
Jourdan (who tucceeded Houchard) with ſuch vig 
and effect, that he was compelled, after an immenſe lo! 
to abandon his poſition, and repaſs the Sambre, Elatt 
with this ſuccets, the French immediately made inroa 
into Maritime Flanders. They attacked the aliie force 
in ſeveral places at once; they took poſſeſſion ot Werwick 
and obliged general Erback to abandon Menin, andr 
treat to Courtray. On the twenty ſecond they advanc 
and took Furnes; they then proceeded to Nieupo 
which they beſieged and greatly damaged; but the plac 
was ſaved by having recourle to, inundation, It v 
ſome time before the allied forces were able to ſtopt! 
progrels of the French, and their generals even trembi 
for the fate »f Oſtend. A conſiderable armament tia 
England, however, being at that time preparing tort! 
Weſt Indies, under fir Charles Grey, their deſtinatu 
was altered; and by arriving at the fortunate moment 
Oſtend, they protracted for a ſhort time the criſis, whe 
the low countries were to become once more ſubſe 
to the dominion of France. 

XXXIV. The forces of the republic were (till ma 
eminently ſucceſsful in repelling the attempts ot d 
royalilts, in the department of La Vendee, General 3 
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ſed the army of the inſurgents from Lucon, on the 
wenty eight of June; and nearly about the ſame time 
ke city of Nantz was relieved from their incurſions by 
dera Beyſler. Chatillon was reſcued from them on the 
bid of July by general Weſtermann ; but on the follow- 
g day he was ſurpriſed by the royaliſts, and compelled 
retreat to Parthenay. On Weſtermann's defeat he was 
mmoned to Paris to anſwer for his conduct, but was 
onorably acquitted. The chief command after this cir- 
umſtance devolved on general Beyfler, who in ſeveral 
trmiſhes put the royaliſts to flight. In the beginning 
Auguſt they were again defeated by general Roſſignol. 
In the tenth of that month, however, while the citizens; 
re celebrating the civic feaſt, genera] Charette, the 
mander in chief of the inſurgents, vigorouſly aſſailed 
ecity of Nantz, but was repulled with loſs. In the 
an time blood and devaſtation marked the progreſs of 
s ſoldiers. Their religious ceremonies and their mili- 
ry dilcipline were a ſtrange compound of ſuperſtition 
d cruelty : they are even aceuſed of having mingled 
e facramental wine with the blood of their adverſaries, 
| adminiſtred it to the people. One of their ſtandards, 
nich was preſented to the national convention, was 
ite on one ſide, and red on the other; on the red fide 
3 embroidered the figure of a biſhop in his pontificals 
dor the white, the virgin Mary, with the infant Jeſus 
her arms. They gained a conſiderable advantage over 
e republicans at Parthenay, in the latter end of Auguſt. 
the ſeventh of September, however, general Roſſignol 
dieved a ſignal victory over the inſurgents at Pontde-ce 
in conjunction with Santerre routed them again at 
my, Thouars, and Ervaux, on the ſucceeding days. 
the latter end of September the garriſon of Mentz was 
ered to march into La Vendée, and on the ſixth of 
ber the advanced guard vanquiſhed an army of 
My five thouſand royaliſts. It would be tedious to 
er into a more minute detail of this war; it is ſuf- 
nt to ſtite, that the untortunate inſurgents made a 
t Y;52r0us refiftance to every effort of the oe” 
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108 GEORGE III. A. b. 1793, 
till the middle of October, 1793, when they were com 
pletely routed. After being driven from La Vendg 
they divided into three bodies. The firſt tlirew them 
ſelves into the iſland of Noirmoutier, where they remain 
{ome time in a ſtate of blockade, but were at length ſu 
dued. Ihe ſecond ſeems to have diſpericd; and | 
third took the route of Anjou, Maine, and Britan 
where they carried on for a while a defultory warfar 
but were at length gradually diſperſed. 

XXXV. The ditaffection of ſome of the other Fren 
provinces to the new government, which immediate 
followed what is called the revolution of the thirty þ 
of May, was productive of ſtil] more lericus conſequen 
to France, and which tended to revive in the allied poxe 
the hope of ultimate ſucceis. The department of C 
vados was the firſt in arms, and a formidable force « 
collected about the latter end of June in the neighbou 
hood of Caen, under the command of general Fel 
Wimpfen, the hero of Thionville, and under the fu 
poled direction of the ſugitive deputies, Petion, Bu 
and Barbaioux. In the beginning of July this body 
troops, which was called the departmental army, h 
advanced as far as Evreux:; but the people were evident 
not hearty in the cauſe; for, on the approach of then 
publican army under general Seppar, after a flight 
miſh with the advanced guard, they retired again i 
Calvados; and betore the end of the month complete 
diſperſed, and the department returned to its aliegiane 
Petion, Buzot, Barbaroux, Salles, Volladi, Wimpie 
&c. fled; but the majority of them were {con alt 
taken, and delivered up to the. revolutionary tribun 
The formidable union wiich took place under the na 
federate republicaniſm, between the cities of Marfelk 

Lyons, and Toulon, ſtill however continued, and icent 
to threaten almoſt the diſſolution of the exiiting auth 
ties. A conſiderable force was diſpatched againſt the 
under general Cartaux in the latter end of Juiy; 
in the beginning of Auguſt the Marteillois were drin 
from the department of Vaucluſe, which they hid p! 
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nouſly occupied. On the the twenty fourth, the repub - 
licans attacked and took the town of Aix; and imme- 
lately upon this ſucceſs the Marſeillois opened their 
gates and ſubmitted, But the people of Toulon and the 
french admiral Trugoff entered into a negotiation with 
the Engliſh admiral, lord Hood, who was then cruizing 
in he Mediterranean, and he took poſſeſſion both of the 
town and the ſhipping in the name of Louis XVII. 
nd under the expreſs and poſitive ſtipulation that he 
nas to aſſiſt in reſtoring the confiitution of 1789. In the 
ean time general Kellermann, who commanded the 
my of the Alps, was diſpatched againſt Lyons. It con- 
ined an immenſe and mixed multitude of the diſcon- 
ented citizens of every claſs, ſome royaliſts, ſome of the 
rſt emigrants, and a conſiderable number of the Gi- 
onde party. The city remained in a ſtate of blockade 
om the eighth of Auguſt; but the firſt attack was 
ited with great bravery. On the twenty ſecond and 
renty third, the Lyonele are computed to have loſt not 
s than two thouſand men, and a great part of the city 
2s reduced to a heap of ruins. In the month of September, 
Fit appeared that Kellermann had not been {ſufficiently 
tive, general Doppet, a young officer, who had juſt ex- 
anged the profeſſion of a phyſician tor that of a ſoldier, 
as appointed to the command; and on the eight of Oc- 
der the city of Lyons ſurrendered to that general, 
he cl:iefs of the royaliſts had fled, but ſeveral of them 
re afterwards taken and executed. By a ſubſequent 
Ire of the convention, the wall and public buildings 
Lyons were ordered to be dettroyed, and the name of 
city itſelf to be changed to that of File Afranchie. 
XXXIV. In the beginning of Augult, the leaders of 
convention aſſerted that a plot of the Engliſh miniftry 
d been diſcovered, the object of which was to corrupt 
l oribe all the conſtituted authorities in France. A 
les ot decrees was accordingly paſſed, chiefly directed 
oſt England. One of thoſe decrees declared every 
nchman a traitor, who ſhould place money in the 
gaſh funds; and another ordered, that all foreigners, 
L. II. X and 
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and chiefly the Engliſh, ſhould be put under arreſt. A 
{ubſequent decree declared Pitt, the Britiſh miniſter, 
THE ENEMY OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. About the 
ſame period an outrage »gainſt the law of nations way 
committed by the Auſtrians, who arrelted citizens Mare 
and Semonville on a neutral territory, while on their 
progreſs as ambaſſadors to Naples and Conſtantinople, 
In a ſeſſion of the convention on the ſixteenth of Auguſt 
the energetic and fertile genius of Barrere conceived the 
ſublime project of exciting the whole people of France tt 
riſe in a maſs to expel the invaders from their territory 
The plan was afterwards digeſted by the committee 
public ſafety. By this decree, not only the valor of th 
French nation, but induſtry and the arts were placed i 
a ſtate of requiſition, and to prevent the evils reſultin 
from the undiſciplined exertions of a mixed multitud 
the new levies were organized with ſingular ability, an 
central points were eſtabliſhed for their aflembling, 
this decree it is only neceflary to remark, that, had 
not been ſeconded by the enthuſiaſm of the people, 
mult have been nugatory and perhaps prejudicial, / 
bitrary governments will attempt to copy it in vain: 
is the free ſpirit of the people only that can give eftd 
to ſuch daring projects, though the genius of the ruli 
power may certainly direct and regulate the energy, 0 
which ſucceſs mult eventually depend. Happy had 
been for France and for mankind, if the heroiim of t 
nation had been tempered with humanity ; but the Fren 
have in all inſtances appeared too prodigal of bla 
That the people experienced great provocations fr 
the treachery of their commanders, from the plots 
foreign power, and from the intrigues of contend 
factions, candor mult admit: but the rigor of their} 
niſhments certainly exceeded in niany cales the mea 
of the offence; and the haſte and raſſineſs of their ay 
cations leave at leaſt a doubt in others of the jultic? of! 
ſentence. Among the victims of popular refentment wi 
fell about this period was the celebrated general Cult 
whole former ſervices to the republic ſaould hart 
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reſt, AWeured him a more honorable deſtiny. He was called to 
miniſter, W paris from the command of the northern army in the 
.vout theſſſ beginning of July, and on the eighteenth arrived in that 
ions was capital, from which he was never to return. On the 
ns Maret twenty ſecond he was committed by a decree of the con- 
on their vention to the Abby priſon; and in the beginning of 
antinople. ¶ Auguſt was brought before the revolutionary tribunal. 
of AugulWThe charges againſt him were That he had maintained 
ceived ill, ſecret correſpondence with the enemy— That he had 
France left the garriſon of Mentz unprovided with neceſſaries; 


' territory in conſequence of which many brave defenders of their 
mmittee Wountry periſhed, and the whole ſuffered the extreme of 
alor of wine and miſery, and were at laſt compelled to capi- 
- placed ut ulate—T hat there exiſted a letter ſigned Cuſtine, in 
S _—_— hich he engaged D'Ogſe commandant of Mentz to de- 
multitu 


liver up the place to the Pruſſians That he had inſulted 


ability, fte national repreſentation by diſobeying its orders, and 


bling. dy aflerting publicly in a letter to the miniſter, that 
that, had Much decrees as he did not approve only ſerved him for 
: elbe, Wppillottes" (curl papers)—T hat finally he had not e- 
icial, 


ted himſelf properly to prevent Valenciennes from fall- 
pg into the hands of the enemy. How far theſe charges 
ere well founded, it is impoſſible as yet to determine. 
The unfortunate general, in the criſis of his adverſity, 
amented that he appeared forſaken by every friend; and 


in vain: 
1 give eig 
of the rulit 
e ENErgy) ( 


Lappy bale populace of Paris, accuſtomed to ſights of horror, be- 
roum ot feld t ae ſacrifice of their former defender with calm in- 
at the Fren ference, or with brutal exultation. 

al of * XXXVII. The trial and condemnation of the queen 
cations u 


mmediately ſucceeded that of Cuſtine. She had been 


the plot moved on the night of the firſt of Auguſt from the 
f 72 mple to a imall and miſerable apartment in the priſon 
rot tnel ' 


| the Conciergerie, where ſhe remained till ſhe was 


al - : k 
> el rowght before the revolutionary tribunal on the fif- 
thei al enth of October. The act of accuſation conſiſted of ſe- 
ens ral charges, the ſubſtance of which was“ That ſhe 
entment wi 


d contributed to the derangements of the national fi- 

ances, by remitting from time to time conſiderable ſums 

her brother, the emperor Joſeph—'That ſince the re- 
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volution ſhe had continued to hold a criminal correſpon- 
dence with foreign powers— That in every inſtance ſhe 
had directed her views to a.counter-revolution, particy. 
larly in exciting the body guards and others of the mili- 
tary at Verſailles on the firſt of October 1789—That, in 
concert with Louis Capet, ſhe had diſtributed counter. 
revolutionary papers and writings z and even to favor 
their purpotes, ſome in which ſhe was perſonally defam- 
ed — That, in the beginning of October 1789, by the 
agency of certain monopoliſts, ſhe had created an artifi. 
cial famine— That ſhe was a principal agent and promo. 
ter of the flight of the royal family in June 17991—That 
ſhe inſtituted private councils in the palace, at which the 
maſlacres, as they were termed, in the Champ de Mars, 
at Nancy, &c. were planned—'That in conſequence of 
theſe councils ſhe had perſuaded her huſband to interpoſe 
his veto againſt the decrees concerning the emigrants and 
the refractory prieſts That ſhe influenced him to form 
a body guard compoſed of diſaffected perſons, and indu 
ced him to give employments to the refractory prieſts,” 
One of the moſt ſingular and abſurd charges was—* Tha 
in conjunction with a ſcandalous faction (that of the Gi 
ronde) ſhe induced the king and the aftembly to declare 
war againſt Auſtria, contrary to every principle of ſour 
policy and the public welfare.“ The act proceeds to ſtatt 
« — That ſhe communicated to the enemy plans of th# 
campaign and other intelligence That the affair of th 
tenth of Auguſt was the conſequence of a horrible con 
{piracy againſt the nation formed by her intrigues ; and 
that, to promote her views, ſhe kept the Swiſs guards: 
a ſtate of intoxication That, on that day, ſhe prelented 
the king with a piſtol, ſaying; © this is the moment td 
ſhew yourlſelf;* and on his refuſing, called him a cow 
ard—That ſhe was alſo a principal agent in the inter 
nal war with which France has been, diſtreſſed. The la 
charge was the moſt infamous and the moſt incredible 
viz.—““ That, like Agrippa, ſhe had held an inceſtuoi 


commerce with her own ſon. On the trial a — 
| | Witneſte 
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% Witneſſes were examined, but few of the charges appeared 


55 to be ſufficiently ſubſtantiated. A maid ſervant gave in 
particu- evidence a converſation which ſhe had formerly held with 
the mili the duke of Coigny, in which he complained of the im- 


That, in menſe _ privately remitted by the queen to her bro- 
counter during his war with the Turks; and ſome papers 
to for! reterred to, from which it appeared that the queen 
y defam- bad _— for money on the treaſury ſince the revolu- 
5, by the bon. The charge concerning her favouring the anti- 
an artifi. patriotic ſentiments of the body guards at Verſailles on 
d promo- the firſt of October was better ſupported, and on the 
That wholetolerably proved, as well as her activity in promot- 
which the the flight of the royal family to Varennes. It ap- 
de Mars, peared allo that ſhe had been frequently conſulted by the 
quence of king upon political ſubjects ; that ſhe had recommended 
d irterpoſe ſome perſons to brevets in the guard-du-corps : that ſhe 
grants and reated her ſon with regal reſpe& was alſo proved. But 
” to form horrid charge of inceſt was made upon the autho- 
and indo) merely of {ome indifftin& communications from the 
boy Capet to the mayor of Paris. Had the conduct of 
Marie Antoinette been leſs exceptionable than there is 


y prieſts.” 
s—“ Tha 


of the Gif 22 to believe it was, there is little probability that 
to declare” could have eſcaped. After an hour's conſultation, 
le of ſoun terefore, the jury brought in their verdit—* Guilty of 
-eds to ſtate ul the charges,” The queen heard the ſanguinary ſen- 
ans of 0. with dignity and reſignation ; perhaps indeed it 
affair of th Sat be conſidered by her leſs as a puniſhment than as 


releaſe. On the ſixteenth of October, at about eleven 
igues; and ye ry ＋ forenoon, ſhe was conducted from the pri- 
{s guards MPhace de » cots”, mh to a ſcaffold prepared in the 
he preſently. ry Sy where her untortunate huſband 
moment t As e / uttered, Her behaviour at that awful 
him a cou. Lang as decent and compoſed. The miniſter of 
in the inte . Tandray was appointed to diſcharge the office of a 


rr ible con 


. 
The la abr and whatever might have been the foibles and 
t incredibk N S which diſgraced her early years, there is the ſtron- 
m inceltuoul; wap to believe that ſhe died a real penitent ; and, 
a number . hy uſhand, found in the truths of religion a ſource 


Witneſte olation of which neither malice nor perſecution 
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174 GEORGE III. A. 9. 1793; 
could deprive her; a conſolation which can aſſuage all the 
evils of adverſity, and can even alleviate the pangs of 
remorſe. ; 

XXXVITI. Turning from theſe ſanguinary ſcenes, 
we muſt now advert to the ſtate of the armies and the 
progreſs of the campaign. 'The defeat of the allies was 
in ſome ſmall meaſure compenſated to England by the in- 
telligence, that in the beginning of October the royaliſts 
of fort Jeremie, in St. Domingo, had invited the En- 
gliſh to take poſſeſſion of that part of the Iſland, and 
that Cape Nicola Mole ſubmitted in a few days after to 
the Britiſh arms. In the Eaſt Indies alſo Pondicherry, 
and the other French ſettlements on the coaſt of Coro. 
mandel, were taken by the Engliſh.” But it was in Europe 
that the valor and military {kill of the French was dil. 
played to the moſt advantage. The decree for riſing in 
one body operated like an incantation, and produced a 
army as by a miracle. It was however ſome time be 
fore their numerous forces could be brought into action, 
and in ſome caſes the treachery of the commanders wa 
ſuppoſed to act in favor of the combined powers. Ear) 
in the month of September, Landau had been invelted b 
the allies, but while the French maintained the ftron 
lines at Weiſſembourg, and on the Lauter, there was by 
little proſpect of ſucceſs. On the fifteenth of Octobe 
thirelond the Auſtrian general Wurmſer made a gran 
attack upon the lines of Lauter; and if the French ac 
counts are true, their generals permitted the Auftriz 
almoſt without reſiſtance to force the lines. The v 
of the lines, with the town of Lauterburgh, were cat 
ried, which Wurmſer himſelf confeſſes might have hel 
out a ſiege of ſeveral days. The French loſt alſo th 
whole ot their artillery, The town of Wieſlembou 
made a formidable reſiſtance, and it was not carried wid 
out the loſs of between ſeven and eight hundred mel 
The French retreated towards Haguenau, from wu 
however they were diſlodged on the eighteenth. T 
Auftrian general loſtno time in proceeding towards Sti 


burgh and on the twenty-fifth again routed the Freue 
ant 
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ge all the ud was enabled to take poſſeſſion of Wanzenau. On 
pangs of ihe twenty-ſeventh he was attacked by the French; but 


they were compelled to retreat, with the ſuppoſed loſs of 

ſcenes, three thouſand men. In the beginning of November the 
3 and the {deputies St. Juſt and Le Bas were ſent to Straſburg to 
allies was Ne. organize the diſcomfited troops. They ordered im- 
by the in- N enſe reinforcements from the neighbouring departments; 
e royalilts End to afford a falutary example of ſeverity, general 
4 the En-Nlrembert, who was convicted of treachery in the affair of 
land, and We lines of Weiſſembourg, was ſhot at the head of the 
ys after t on the ninth, A conſpiracy was allo detected at 
adicherry,Wt2burg, for delivering up the place ro the enemy, 
of Coro. Nad the traitors were puniſhed, Theſe ſpirited proceed- 
in EuropeW1gs were not ſufficient however to fave Fort Louis, 
n was diffhich fell into the hands of general Wurmſer on the four- 
or riſing Uenth of November, not without ſtrong ſuſpicions of 
roduced anfÞ/cachery on the part of the commandant. Here how- 


time de. rer the ſucceſſes of Wurmſer terminated ; for on the 
nto ation Wventy- firſt of November the Auſtrians were compelled 
anders way retreat, and the French army penetrated to Vautruan, 
rs. Earl almoſt to the gates of Haguenau. In the mean time 
inveſted Ude army of the Moſelle advanced to co-operate with the 
the ſtrau rand army of the Rhine; and on the ſeventeenth of No- 
ere was büflember the Pruſſians were defeated near Saarbruck with 
of Octobe ne loſs. On the ſucceeding day the Pruſſian camp at 
de a gran blieſcaſte] was ſtormed and taken by the French, under 
French aMcncral Hoche, who immediately advanced to Deux 
e Auſtriuſ fonts. The poſt of Hornback, and the heights of Mille- 
The wholWck, were carried with great bravery by the French; 
„were caf v the Pruſſians were immediately compelled to aban- 
nt have hehe Deux Ponts. 
loſt alſo ti XXXIX. On the twenty-ninth and thirtieth of No- 
ieſſembouſember the French were repulſed with conſiderable lots 


two {ſpirited attacks made on the duke of Brunſwick's 


arried will 
is near Lautern; but theſe were more than com- 


undred mel 


from whidFFlated by the ſucceſs of the republicans under general 
enth. II chegru, on the eighth of December, who carried with 
wards Stig rec bayonets all the redoubts of the allies which covered 
| the Freue Suenau; and on the twenty-ſecond the allies were 


ant diiven 
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driven with an immenſe ſlaughter from Biſchoilers, 
Duſcheim, and Haguenau, notwithſtanding the aimoſt con- 
tinued works by which they had covered the line which 
joins the two poſts. The entrenchments on the height! 
of Reiſhoffen, Jauderſhoffen, and Freyeivillers Rad 
neith, are ſaid to be not leſs formidable than thoſe of 
Jemappe, and formed three rows of redoubts which the 
allies conſidered as impregnable. They were howeve 
ſtormed by the army of the Moſelle, under general Hoche 
who had joined Pichegro, and carried {word in hand 
On the twenty-third and twenty-fourth the French pur 
ſued the enemy to the heights of Wrotte, where the 
had alſo erected moſt formidable entrenchments. 01 
| the twenty-ſixth general Pichegru prepared to attac 
5 theſe entrenchments in form, but after a fruitleſs can 
118 nonade, the republican ſoldiers called out to found t 
1 | charge, and marched up to the very foot of the entrench 
ER ments. A deſperate conflict enſued, which laſted fro 
| two o'clock in the afternoon till five. At half paſt fi 


the French were maſters of the heights, and at ten allt 
| enemy's poſts were abandoned. On the twenty-ſeven 
3 the republican army entered Weiſſembourg in triumpl 

'TÞ General Wurmſer made good his retreat to the Rhine, e 
the duke of Brunſwick haſtily retreated to cover Ment 
The Prince of Hohenloe had ſummoned Landau on tl 
fourteenth of December; but receiving an indignant 1 
| ply from the commandant, general Laubadere, the Pn 
| ſian general Knobelſdorf attempted to eſtabliſh an int 
courſe with the garriſon, which was rejected with a ſp 
equal to the baſeneſs of the experiment. In conſequet 
of the retreat of the allies the fiege was raiſed, Kell 
lautern, Guermerſheim, and Spires immediately 1u 
11 mitted to the French in conſequence of theſe victorics. 
XL. In the north but little was performed on eit 
fide during the latter part of the campaign. On 


i. et 


bi 
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| nincteenth of November a trifling ſkirmiſh took pi 
1 between a part of the garriſon of Ypres, and a party 
\ the French who atternpted to eſtabliſh themſelves 


: Poperinghue, from which they were diſlodged 1 
A 0l 


ed it with filence and ſuccels; and the French troops 
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erecting upon certain heights, within cannon ſhot of the 
city. The detachments ſent for this purpoſe accompliſh. 


were ſurpriſed and fled. Elated unfortunately with the 
facility of the conqueſt, the allied troops ruſhed forward 
in purſuit of their flying foes, when they unexpectedly 
encountered a confiderable force which was proceeding 
to cover the retreat of the fugitives. At this moment ge- 
neral O' Hara arrived upon the ſpot ; and while he was ex 
erting himſelf to bring off his troops with regularity, he 
received a wound in his arm, and was made priloner 
It is ſaid that near a thouſand of the Britiſh and alli 
forces were killed, wounded, or taken priſoners on thi 
occaſion, Soon after the capture of the Britiſh gener 
O'Hara, the city of Toulon was evacuated by the al 
lies. On the morning of the nineteenth of December 
the attack began before all the French forces had time 
come up. It was chiefly directed againſt an Englif 
redoubt (Fort Mulgrave) which commanded the forts 
PEguillette and Ballaguier, defended by more than thre 
thouſand men, twenty pieces of cannon, and fever 
mortars. This formidable poſt was not able to reſiſtt 
ardor of the republican army. It was attacked abo 
five o'clock in the morning, and at ſix the republic 
flag was flying upon it. This ſucceſs coft the Frenqf. 
about two hundred men killed, and more than five hun, 
dred wounded. The allics loſt the whole of the gan 
ſon, of which five hundred were, priſoners, includi 
eight officers and a | Neapolitan prince. The reprelay 
tatives of the people ruſhed among the ſeveral colum 
and rallied thoſe who were panic- ſtruck for an inſtant, 
Diſmayed by the ſucceſs of their enemies, the allies e 
cuated the other forts, and began to take meaſures | 
removing their ſhips out of the reach of the ſhot al 
ſhells which the French inceſſantly poured upon them- 
More than four hundred oxen, ſheep, and hogs, . 
large quantities of forage and proviſions of all forts, 4 
more than 'an hundred pieces of cannon, tell into! 


hands of the French. The town was bombarded ft 
nod 
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t of the von till ten 0 clock the ſame evening; when the allies 
and part of the inhabitants, having firſt ſet fire to the 


ompliſh- | inn: E 2 
h troops town and ſhipping, precipitated their flight : two cha- 
with then bupes filled with the fugitives were ſunk to the bottom 


by the batteries. The ſudden haſte with which the eva- 
cuation was effected, cauſed a great part of the ſhips 
and property to fall into the hands of the French, and 
ins attended with the molt melancholy conſequences to 
he wretched inhabitants. As ſoon as they obſerved the 
reparation for flight, they crowded to the ſhore—they 
lemanded the protection which had been promiſed them 
ou the faith of the Britiſh crown, A ſcene of confuſion 
ot, and plunder enſued; and though great efforts were 


forward 
xpected| 
roceeding 
ment ge- 
e WAS ex 
Jar:ty, be 
2 priloner 
and alliex 


rs on thi 

im gener made to tranſport thouſands of the people to the ſhips, 
y the a till thouſands were left to all the vengeance of their en- 
December aged countrymen. Many of them plunged into the 


2, and made a yain effort to ſwim on board the fhips, 


nad time t- 

an Englif thers were ſeen on the beach to ſhoot themſelves to 
the forts roid the ſtill more dreadtul fate that awaited them.— 
e than t the midſt of this awful ſcene of diſtreſs and deſpair, 
and ſerenie flames were rapidly ſpreading in every direction, 
wit d the ſhips on fire, were threatening every inſtant to 
.cked abo kplode, and blow all around them into the air,— 
- republic his is but a faint deſcription of the ſcene on ſhore, and 


was ſcarcely lels dreadful on board the ſhips. Loaded 
th the moſt heterogeneous mixture of all nations, with 
d men and infants, as well as women; with the fick 
om all the hoſpitals, and with the mangled ſoldiers 


the Frend 
an five hu 
of the gar 


8, includ... .. : 

2 repeal N _ poſts juſt deſerted, with their wounds Kill 
ral coll re ed; nothing could equal. the horrors of the ſight, 
2 inſtant cept the till more appalling cries of diſtraction that 


lat the ear, for huſbands, fathers, children left on ſhore, 
150m this unexampled diſtreſs, they were with. 
 ſulficient proviſions for this mixed and helple!s mul- 


he allies e 
meaſures | 


the ſhot M.. - 

upon them: -v ot human beings; and ſuch as they had were al- 
d hogs, vi £ _ tor ule, Ot thirty-one ſhips of the line, 
all forts. ich the Engliſh found at Toulon, thirteen were lett 


bin, . * 

und, nine were burnt at Toulon, and one at Leg- 

m; aud four lord Hood had prev iouſly ſent away to 
the 


; tell into! 


nbarded i 
nod 
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the French ports of Breſt and Rochfort, with gqve thou 
ſand republican ſeamen, whom he was afraid to truſt, 
Great Britain, therefore, obtained, by an immenſe pro 
fuſion of blood and treaſure, which the Toulon expedi 
tion coſt, only three ſhips of the line and five trigates 
which were all that lord Hood was able to carry away, 

XLII. The war on the fide of Spain was produQtiy 
of nothing but petty ſkirmiſhes, not worth detailing 
and on the ſide of Savoy the king of Sardinia made by 
a ſlow progreſs in recovering his poſſeſſions, which th 
Britiſh miniſtry were ſo generous as to guarantee to hin 
at an immenle expence. On the twenty-ſeventh of Sey 
tember the Piedmonteſe were repulſed in attempting t 
penetrate between Mourienne and Brianconnais, 'Th 
French ſaw them deſcend from the tops of the mountai 
and carried their redoubts with the bayonet. The ci 
of Cluz was then in poſſeſſion of the French, and th 
were proceeding to Salons. In the mean time an E 
gliſh veſſel arrived at Nice with a flag of truce, and 
proclamation to the inhabitants, exhorting them to ac 
cept the royal conſtitution of 1789 z but the magiſtrate 
of Nice replied, “that French republicans would nei 
become ſlaves, and that no other anſwer would be ma 
to royaliſts, except from the cannon's mouth.“ 

XLIII. An expedition had been planned by the Bn 
tiſh government for the purpole of ' co-operating wit 
the royaliſt party on the coaſt of Britany, and the ea 
of Moira was appointed to the command, The ſcheme 
however, failed in the execution. By ſome unexplaine 
cauſes the expedition was delayed till the royaliſts we 
completely ſubdued; and when the fleet and t::nſport 
appeared off the coaſt, they found the French ſo | 
prepared for their reception, that it would have bee 
madnets to have attempted a landing. Thus ended t 
firſt campaign in which England took an active ſhai 
and the lecond ineffectual attempt of the allies to fu 
jugate France. The enormous price of the den 
bought experience is the leaſt of the evils we have to! 
ment, The ſoul fickens at every view that * 
a cl. 
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ave thou elf. The defenceleſs and abandoned royaliſts every 
0 truſt, here vanquiſhed and butchered—mowed down at 
enſe pro Lyons from one hundred and forty to twenty- five thou- 
n expediq and ſouls— unable to gain the ſea- ſhore either to be ſue- 
 trigatesMcoured or tranſported Toulon abandoned, before wit- 
y away, Nreſſes from every nation in Europe — the armies of the 
roductiy Rhine driven back with unheard of ſlaughter, traverſ- 
detailing Wing with giant ſtrides the ground which by inches they 
made buElhad gained with inceſſant labor—the energy of the 
which th French arms triumphing in all quarters.—At home credit 
tee to hin iin the wane ; bankruptcies innumerable : manufactures 
th of Sept a tand: the poor out of employment: the middle claſſes 
mpting (Maggering under the preſſure of exiſting taxes, with 
ais. I certainty of a freſh accumulation. Such were the 
mountainTruits of the firſt campaign. 

The ci HAP. III. 
, and the I. Meſſrs. Muir and Palmer tried for Sedition in Scot- 
me an EH Found guilty. II. Convention at Edinburgh, 
uce, and Whrvin, Margarot and Gerald tried for Sedition— Found 
1em to u. III. The Meeting of Parltament—King's Speech, 


mag' ſtraeV. The Addreſs of Thanks in the Commons ſupported by 
ould nei erd Mornington. V. Oppoſed by Mr. Sheridan. VI. 
nd be mafpported by Mr. Windham. VII. Oppoſed by Mr. Fox. 
1. III. Supported by Mr. Pit. Carried. IX. Motion / 
by the Bahr. Adam on the Proceedings of the Court of Juſticiary, 
rating wilWſhe&ing the Trials of Mefſrs. Muir and Palmer. X. 
1d the ee by the Lord Advocate. XI. Supported by Mr. 
The ſcliemor—Lojf, XII. Motion of Mr. Adam for the Regula- 
unexplainr of the Courts of Fujticiary—Loſt. XIII. Heſſian 
dyaliſts wears landed in Hampſhire. XIV. The ſame unconſlitue 
d tr: n{potWna/. Mr. Grey's Motion jor a Bill of Indemnity, XV. 


ench fo f 


poſed by Mr. Grenville. XVI. Supported by Mr. 


| have beer. XVII. By the Earl of Wycombe. XVIII. 
us ended M Mr. Fox—The Motion negatived. XIX. Similar 
active ſhailotion made in the Houſe of Lords—Negatived, XX. 
lies to ug Morra's Account of bis unſucceſsful Expedition to the 


| the dear uſt of France. XXI. Marquis of Lanjdowne's Mo- 
e have to lr for Peace, XXII. Supported by the Duke of Graf 
t pretents um. XXIII. Oppoſed by or Caernar on. XXIV. 

Ver. II. I. Supported 


— 
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Su ported by Lord Lauderdale. XXV. Oppoſed by Lor 
Grenwille, XXVI. Marquis of Lanſdowne"; Kepl 
Motion loſt. XXVII. Mr. Sheridan's Mction on the i 
legality of Voluntary Subſcriptions to the Crown. XXVIII 
Oppejrd by the Attorney General. XXIX. Supperted | 
Mr. Fox. XXX. Oppoſed by Mr. Windbam. XXXII 
Mr. Sheridan's Reply—Motion negatived. XXXII. & 
mil ar Motion in the Houſe of Lords —Negatived, XXXIII 
Mr. M hitbread*s Motion on recent Treaties. XXXIV 
Oppoſed by Mr. Jenkinſon. XXXV. Supported by M 
Fox. XXXVI. Oppoſed by Mr. Pitt—Negatived, 
XXXVII. General Filzpatrick*s Motion in favor f 
unfortunate M. de la Fayette - Negatided. XXXVIII 
Bill paſſd jor employing the Sul jecis of France in the mi 
litary Ser a XXXIX. Motion of Mr. Harriſon | 
finecure Places and Penſions. XL. Oppeſed by Mr. Buri 
XLI. Supported by Mr. Sheridan—Negatived, XLI 
Treaty for hiring Pruſſian Soldrers. XLIII. Royal My 
ſage on the ſeditzous Practices of certain Societies Ha 
Hardy and Adams arrefled on Suſpicion of treafonal 
Practices. XLIV. Committee appointed to inquire into 
Matters flated in the Royal Meſſage — Mr. Pit delivers 
their Report, au moves for a Bill to ſuſpend the Habe 
Corpus Att. XLV. The Motion oppojed by Mr. Fun 
carried, XLVI. Marquis of Lanſdduwne's Motion 
ſpecting the Conduct of Lord Dorcheſter — Negatroed. 
XLVII. Prorogation of Parliament. XLV1I1II. New4 
rangement in the Cabinet, XLIX. Crown Corſica ca 
redon bis Britannic Majeſty. L. Chineſe Embaſſy un ſucciſ 
Ll. Crimping occaſions alarming Riots in 10 » Metropui 
LII. The Trial of My. Walker of Mancheſter on a Chan 
of Treaſon. LIII. The Trials of Watt and Down 
Edinburgh on a Charge of Treaſon—bath found Gul 
LIV. Dozunme pardoned. LV. Special Commiſſion open 
Jor the Trial of the Perſons confined in ihe Tower 
Charge of High Treaſon. LVI. Pop-gun Plot. LVI 
Another Conſpiracy announced in the dying Confei 
Wait, LVIII. Trial and Acquittal of Thomas 1 
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LIX. Trial and Acquittal of John Horne Tobe. LX. 
Trial and Acquittal of Fobn Thelwall—Conclufin. 


. 1733. 
ed by Lor 


*5 Kepl 


on the 1. HOUGH the war in which we were untortunately 
XXVII engaged at the cloſe of 1793, tecmed with events 
ported Nat demanded the ſerious and conſtant attention of go- 


ernment, yet we find that miniſters had till Jeiſure, amidſt 
heſe momentous concerns, to indulge an unrelenting ſpi- 


« XXX! 
XXII. S 


xxx ot proſecution againſt every attempt at home, to pro- 
XVXIV Fes parliamentary reform. This favorite national ob- 
ted by M t appears, at the period in queſtion, to have been pur- 
gatived Ned with more vigor and ſyſtematic regularity by its ad- 
Favor of Mcates in Scotland, than in any other part of the Britiſh- 
XXXVII pice. Mr. Muir, one of the faculty of advocates at | 
in the „ linburgh, was the firſt perſon found guilty of ſedition 
Harriſon N. the lupport and countenance he had given to this mea- 
My. Buri re, at different meetings held for that purpoſe, Mr. 


d. XIII luir was ſentenced by the high court of juſticiary, * to 


. Royal Mi tranſported . the ſeas to ſuch place as his ma- 
ies—Meſy ſty with the advice of his privy council ſhould judge 
treaſinaſ per, for the ſpace of fourteen years. Several facts 
quire into H curred in the courſe of this gentleman's trial, which 


{t delivers ended to ſhake that reverence in which the deciſions of a 
1 the HabeWourt of juſtice ought ever to beheld. Such in particular 
tr. Fx ere the admĩſſion of evidence to charges not contained inthe 
„ Metin Mdictment, and the overruling the ſtrongeſt challenges of 
Vegatrvel vera! of the jurors. Mr. Palmer, a diſſenting miniſter 
II. V Dundee, was tried ſoon after for a ſimilar offence, and 


orca cas allo ſentenced to be tranſported for ſeven years. It 
y unſuceeſifiſ'*s proved on the trial of Mr. Palmer, that he was not 
4  Metropoh he author of the libel for which he was indicted, but 
» 02 a Chan he only corrected ſome of its expreſſions, and ordered 
A Down! It to be printed. It was alſo contended in vain, with 

-und Cu Ruch ſtrong argument and fair reference to the ſtatutes, 
+miſſion ofen hat the crime with which both of the gentlemen in 
Jonber u queſtion were charged, was that of leaſing making, or 


public libel, the expreſs puniſhment for which is preſcribed 

dy the law of Scotland to be fine, impriſonment, or baniſb- 

ni, under which laſt term the idea of tranſportation 
L 2 could 


Plot F LVI 
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could not be included, that being obviouſly a puniſh- 
ment of a ſeverer nature than ſimple baniſhment, 

II. The unprecedented ſeverity of theſe ſentences, whic 
were no doubt intended to deter people from purſuing the 
tame object, was fo far from produting the effect expe 
ed, that moſt of the ſocieties in that part of the kingdy 
immediately publiſhed reſolutions, in which they declare 
their intention to perſevere in their peaceable endeavcun 
to procure a parliamentary reform. A very numerou 
aſſociation met at Edinburgh, who ſtyled themſelves 
CoxnvenTiON OF DELEGATES for obtaining UxIver 
8 AlL SUFFRAGE and ANNUAL PARLIAMENTS. Thi 
was the firſt ſociety that had declared its principle of t 
tpecific mode of reform which they aimed at: they rathe 
diſpleaſed ſome well-wiſhers to the general cauſe of reform 
by affecting an imitation of the French convention i 
their title, and in their mode of addreſſing each other 
their meetings by the appellation of CITIZEN. The 
circumſtances, though trivial in themſelves, and not in 
fringing any of the laws of the land, might perhaps wit! 
more prudence and policy have been omitted. They ap 
pear to have been adopted by men in the moment ot im 
tation at being foiled in a variety of prior attempts to bring 
their grievances under the confideration of parliament 
This ſociety aſſumed a ſhape altogether ſingular and at 
tractive, but certainly innocent and legal. It cannot 
denied, that ſome perſons of great reſpectability belonge 
to this convention. Several of its members were howere 
ſoon taken into cuſtody, and among this number Meſirs 
Skirvin, Gerald; and. Margarot, were tried betore th 
high court of juſticiary, and ſentenced each to fourtet 
years* tranſportation. Theſe gentlemen, together wit 

eſſrs. Muir and Palmer, were afterwards tent to Bc 
tany Bay. 

1794. III. The Britiſh parliament aſſembled ont 
twenty-firſt of January 1794. In the ſpeech from th 
throne his majeſty called the attention of the two houl 
to the iſſue of the war, © on which, he oblerved, de 
pended the ſupport of our conſtitution, laws, oy 
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* 1794 Wand the ſecurity of all civil ſociety—to the advantages 


FRY which had attended our arms both at land and ſez—and 


des, whic 


the expeCtation of ultimate ſucceſs, as the operations of 

our enemies were alone derived from an arbitrary ſyſtem, 
MW which enabled them unjuſtly to diſpoſe of the lives and 
properties of the people, which mult neceſſarily induce 
internal diſcontent and confuſion. His majeſty pro- 
ceeded to ſtate the impoſſibility of making peace upon 
ne only grounds on which it ought to be concluded, the 
permanent ſafety of the country, and the tranquillity of 
all other nations. He noticed “ the treaties and con- 


numerou 
emlclves 


UNLVEREentions into which he had entered for this object with 
Is. Thi oreign powers*'—and mentioned “ the general loyalt 
ciple of Mrhich prevailed amongſt all ranks notwithſtanding the 
they rate ntinued efforts to miſlead and ſeduce the people.” The 
c of * ddreſs to the commons was, as uſual, more brief. His 
vention | 


najeſty ** doubted not of their readineſs to provide for 
| exigences—lamented the neceſſity of additional bur- 
lens, aud noticed the favourable ſtate of the revenue.“ 
oth houles were reminded of the reaſons fo often urged 
xr commencing the war, and were earneſtly exhorted to 
ntinue their exertions againſt the enemy. In the houſe ' 
t peers, lord Stair moved the addrels to his majeſty upon 


ch other: 
N. Theis 
and not in 
erhaps with 

They Ap 
1ent of un 


pts to bring. ſpeech, and was ſeconded by lord Auckland. In this 
parliamentſiebate lord Spencer and lord Mansfield were particularly 
lar and athrward and ſtrenuous in ſupport ot the war, and in favor 
[t cannot the addreſs. Lord Guilford, the duke of Norfolk, 
ty belonged the marquis of Lanſdowne, were moſt diſtinguiſhed 
ere howevllft a formidable oppolition againſt it. Uponthediviſicn 
* ere appeared only 12 for the amendment to the addreſs, 
eto ; 


nich had been propoſed by lord Guilford—againſt it 97. 
0 ſo ſmall a number were now reduced the peers who 
ed to oppoſe the ſyſtem of this fatal war. 

IV. In the commons lord Clitden moved the addreſs 
thanks, and was ſeconded by fir Peter Burrel. The 
lt diſtinguiſhed advocate for adminiſtration on this 
caſon was lord Mornington, the chief ſource of whoſe 
quence appeared to be a pamphlet publiſhed by the un- 
ſtunate Brillot ſome ſhort time previous to his death. 
L 3 His 
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125 GEORGE HY, A. b. 1794. 
His lordſhip contended, that the alternative of peace 
and war did not at preſent exiſt. Before we could re. 
linquith the principles on which the war commenced, proof 
was neceſlary, either that the opinions we had conceived 
of the views of France were erroneous—that the war way 
become deſperate and impracticable —or that, from ſome 
improvement in the ſyſtem and principles of the French, 
the juſtice and neceſſity which prompted us to commente 
the war no longer co- operated. His lordſhip aſcribed 
to France unlimited views of aggrandizement; ambitior 
connected with principles ſubverſive of all regular govern 
ment. In ſupport of this opinion, he adduced the att 
traternity the aſſumption of ſovereignty in Savoy an 
the Netherlands—the opening of the Scheld, and the 29 
parent deſigns of hoſtility againſt Holland. That ſud 
were their motives his lordſhip contended from the pa 
phlet of Briffot—from the conduct of the French reſident 
» America and Conſtant inople and from the ſcheme 
emancipating and arming the negroes in the Welt Indi 
From all theſe proots his lordſhip was fully convince 

al juſtice and neceſſity of the war had re 


With reſpect to the invincibility of the French, his lord 
ſnip compared the ſituation in which we ſtood at the co 
mencement of the campaign with the preſent time; u 
declared, that the campaign in Flanders had been pre 
ductive of the moſt conſiderable acquiſitions both oft 
ritory and revenue, which this country had ever obtain 
ia one year in that quarter. The proſpect abroad 
he thought, equally favourable, His lordſhip enter 
into a hiftory of the French revolution from the ove 
throw of the Briſſotine faction, and of the internal it 
af France. He detailed the atrocities of the French, a 
reprelented the exiſting government as the utmoſt exce 
of tyranny. He then commented at great length on 
f ſtem of finance, which he conceived to be in the m 
ruinous ſtate, and ſpoke of the abolition of-religion, 
being lets beneficial to their treaſury than was gene! 
juppoied. His lordſhip proceeded further to explain! 

regulat 
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of peace regulations of the French reſpecting agriculture, coms 
cold re. ¶ merce, and trade; contrafted their fituation with that of the 
ced, proof Engliſh, in the minds of whom there was a general con“ 
conceived MI viction that they were all involved in the iſſue of the'pre- 
1e war was fent conteſt, and they therefore felt a firm determination 


from ſomeſ to proſecute it with vigor. From all theſe his lordſhip 
he French deduced the ſtrongeſt hopes of a favourable iſſue to the 
commence] war. The next point to be conſidered was, whether we 
p aſcribed] could ſecure ourfelves from the inroad ot the tyrannical 
- ambition] ſyſtem of France by any other means than the continu- 
lar govern ance of our preſent exertions ? In proportion as this ſyſ- 
1 the act off tem of tyranny conſumed the property of France, it muſt 
Savoy anf endeavour to repair its diſordered finances by foreign 
and the ap plunder. It mult be the immediate intereſt of a govern- 
That ſudi ment, founded upon principles contrary to thoſe of ſur- 
m the pam rounding nations, to propagate the doctrines abroad by 
ach reſident which it ſubſiſted at home, and to ſubvert every conſtitution 


he ſcheme 
Velt Indies 
ly convince 
war had re 
nent event 


which can form a diſadvantageous contraſt to its own ab- 
ſurdities. Nothing can ſecure us againſt the violence of 
the French, but an effectual reduct ion of their preſen 
power, A. peace founded upon any other principles woa 
not only be illuſory, but produce the moſt fatal conſe? 


ch, his lod quences to all our moſt valuable intereſts, Nor would 
d at the con the French treat with us for peace, without the ſurrender 
it time; ot every advantage we had gained by the war, and a full 
ad been pr recognition of the ſovereignty of the people: we muſt 
both of t acknowledge the right of France to the duchy of Savoy, 
ever obtan and refign-to her the Netherlands and the principality of 
abroad liege. National honor, and a ſenſe of our immediate 
hip enten intereſt, forbade ſuch a meaſure. After ſuch conceſſions 


m the ori what further indignities might we not expet? Were 
internal af the French to concede any of theſe points, which was not 
e French, all probable, fince it had been declared death to propoſe an 
utmoſt excel traction of theſe preliminary articles, the whole tranſ- 
ength on z action would, on the firſt favourable occaſion, be imputed 
be in the n“ a crime to thoſe who had conducted it; the ſtipulations 
f. religion, MF © treaty, commenced in open defiance of the law, would 
was genen be eaſily annulled, and we ſhould diſcover too late our fatal 
to explain i f1707, in having relaxed our efforts, preciſely at the moſt 

regulalo el 
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critical period of the war, for the purpoſe of negotiating 
with a government utterly unable to fulfil its ergage- 
ments. His lordſhip did not however conceive that the 
French had any defire to enter into engagements of that 
kind with us; he thought we had the moſt reaſonable 
proſpe& of ultimate ſucceſs ; and that not only the cha. 
rafters, the diſpoſitions, and the intereſts of thoſe who 
exerciſed the powers of government in France, but the 
very nature of that ſyſtem they had eſtabliſhed, rendered 
a treaty of peace upon ſafe and honorable terms imprac- 
ticable at preſent, and conſequently required a vigorous 
and unremitting proſecution of the war. 

V. The oration of lord Mornington drew from Mr, 
Sheridan the following remarks by way of reply. He 
admired,** he ſaid, the em batte of the noble lord, in 
reading his voluminous — trom his various French 
documents ; he admired too the ingenuity he had dif. 
played in his obſervations on thoſe extracts; but moſt 
of all he admired, that the noble lord ſhould have taken 
up ſo much time in quoting paſſages, in which not one 
in ten was to the purpoſe. No part of the king's ſpeech, 
it ſeems, had more fully met the approbation of the no- 
ble lord, than that in which he warned us to keep in fight 
the real grounds and origin of the war. For his part he 
knew not how to keep in fight what had never been is 
his view. The noble lord, however, appeared to un- 
derſtand his majefty's alluſion, and to recollect the means 
by which we had been brought into the war. We had 
been brought into it by repeated declamations on all that 
the frenzy, the folly, and raſhneſs of individuals in 
France had either ſaid or written, by which the paſſions 
of this country could be rouſed, or their fears excited, 
in order to ſecond the views of thoſe who had determined 
to plunge us into the war at all events, The noble lord 
conceived, that a repetition of the ſame means which 
had induced us to commence hoſtilities, was allo the 
beſt means to perſuade us to continue them. Hence, ti 
farrago of well known extracts and anecdotes from tit 
noble lord. But what was the ſum? That A . 
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Ho 12 
had been committed in France, which diſguſted ond 


hckened the foul. This was moſt true; but w e- 
lation had theſe to England? And, if they . 
id it prove? What, but that eternal and unalterable 
math, that a Jong eſtabliſhed deſpotiſm ſo far degraded 
and debated human nature, as to render its ſubjects, on 
the firſt recovery of their rights, unfit for the exerciſe 
of them ? But he ſhould always meet with reprobation 
the inference from this truth, that thoſe who had lon 
been ſlaves ought ever to continue ſo. That we and all 
the powers of Europe had reaſon to dread the madneſs 
of the French, Mr. Sheridan agreed; but was this dif- 
cult to be accounted for > Wild and unſettled as they 
mult neceſſarily he from the poſſeſſion of ſuch power, the 
ſurrounding ſtates had goaded them into a paroxyſm of 
madnels, tury, and deſperation. We firſt made them 
wage, and then hunted them as monſters. The con- 
piracy of Pilnirz, and the brutal threats of the abettors 
ff that plot, had to anſwer for all the additional horrors 
hat had fince diſgraced humanity. We had covenanted 
or their extermination, and now complained that they 
eturned upon us with the fury that we had inſpired. 
The noble lord, after dwelling ſo long on the pamphlet 
 Briflot, draws this important concluſion, that the go- 
ment adopted by France cannot ſtand, © I agree,” 
li he, * to his concluſion, and what remains but to 
we it to the natural workings of thoſe diſcords it is 
plculated to engender ? If it will not ſtand of itſelf, it 
unneceſſary to attack it. The noble lord has at- 
* to ſhew from his pamphlet, that France has not 
been the aggreſſor in this war, but that ſhe is ſtill 
lirous of continuing hoſtilities, His quotations have, 
Mevers only proved that after a ſhort experience all 
ou retracted their opinions and practices; and fo far 
* having boaſted of provoking a war with England, 
ane reproach that the different factions could 
N 5 againſt each other, was the accuſation of being 
p ary to involving the country in a war with the only 
er in Europe with whom France was eager to con. 
tinue 
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tinue at peace. All this was plain from the quotations 
of the noble lord; and the pamphlet proved to a cer. 
tainty that both parties were earneſt to avoid a rupture Þ boa 
with England; and that there are none who may not I rin 
at this moment be reaſonably ſuppoſed well inclined to proc 
put a ſtop to hoſtilities. The noble lord,“ continued I affif 
Mr. Sheridan, “ thinks he has eſtabliſhed a great deal I Inte- 
in proving that all parties of the convention were fond odio 
of the ſyſtem of fraternizing. The noble lord would I inſu 
have been more candid had he dated the origin of thetyra 
ſyſtem ; it would not have been leſs fair to have naticedWang 
that this ſyſtem has been totally abandoned. If he «allies 
fers to it, as ajuſt motive for our entertaining a jealoulyMexecr 
of them, he ought to admit their abandonment of it a uin 
a ground for our abandoning that jealouſy. It their 

profeſſing ſuch a doctrine was a provocation to hoſtility Geno 
on ur part, their retracting it is an opening to recon 
ciliation. From the moment they ſolemnly diſayowedi 
all intention or diſpoſition to interfere in the governmenthour( 
of other nations, why ſhould not we haverenounced an 


147 n 
intention of intertering in their's? But inttead of thügprinci 
what has been our conduct? We continue to remiult t. 


and reproach the French with their unjuſt and inſole 
conduct in reſpect to Brabant and Geneva, at the ſanou n 
time ue adopt ourſelves, and act upon the very prinqf ro, 
ples they have abjured, or rather upon principles of lou m 
more extravagant inſolence and injuſtice. Who did e wi 
reprobate the folly and profligacy of endeavouring r you 
force upon the people of Brabant French forms, Frendlſſh exa; 
princi ay and French creeds ? of dragging them to the 
tree of liberty, and forcing them to dance round its tion c 
or to hang upon its branches? But what has been Mt's ur 
conduct of Great Britain, ſo loud in the condemnatiWirit in 
of ſuch tyranny under the maſk of liberty? What Wren: c. 
been her conduct to Genoa? to Switzerland ? to Tendon 
cany ? and, as far as ſhe dared, to Denmark and ted; 

den? for her inſolence has been accompanied by its viMtimen 
attendant, meanneſs. Her injuſtice has been wills that 
magnanimity. She wiſhed to embark the N , und! 

con | 


ſent 
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ons I confederacy againſt France, the moment ſhe thought 
er- proper to join it: the neutrality, of which ſhe herlelf 
ure Þ boaſted but a month before, became inſtantiy a heinous 
not | :rime in any other ſtate of Europe. And how has ſhe 
| to proceeded ? With thoſe that are powerful, and whoſe 
ed aſſiſtance would have been important, ſhe has expoſtu- 
deal ¶ lated and prevaricated ; but in how little, as well as 
fond Nodious a light has ſhe appeared when threatening and 
vould Yinſulting thoſe petty ſtates, whole leaſt diſobedience to her 
i theFtyrannic mandates might bring great peril on themſelves, 
aticel and whoſe utmoſt efforts could give but little aid to the 
ie 1-Ballies ? The noble lord has, with a juſt indignation, 
aloulyWececrated the cruel and perfidious conduct of the frater- 
it #Mizing French to the Brabanters ; but will he defend 
F their the traternity of the juſt and magnanimous Engliſh to the 
oftilityFGenoeſe > Have we not adopted the very words, as 
recon. Nell as ſpirit of democratic tyranny? We ſay to the 
ayowedFtimid helpleſs Genoeſe, you have no right to judge for 
mmentFourſelves z we know what is beſt for you; you uit and 


* 


ced anal! make a common cauſe with us; you mult adopt our 
of thurinciples, our views, our hatreds, and our perils ; you 
reminWult tremble at dangers which do not threaten you, and 
inſolenFFeſent injuries which have never been offered to you: 
he ſauFou mutt ſhed your republican blood in the cauſe 
y print royalty; in ſhort, you muſt fraternmze with us, 
s of ifou muſt be our friends, our aihes. If you heſitate, 


o did e will beat your walls about your ears; ſlaugh- 
uring r your people, and leave your city in ſmoking ruins, 


„ Fre example to other petty ſtates of the magnanimity 
em to f the Britiſh arms, and of the juſtice and mode- 
d its tation of the Britiſh counſels!' With reſpect to Ge- 
z been 


t's unwarrantable deſire to introduce a r 


demnaiſſh irit into America, Mr. Sheridan noticed the very dif- 


What ent conduct purſued by that ſtate and the court of 
? to Iiondon, «« Both,” he faid, “ had been equally in- 
and ited ; attempts had been equally made to ſpread the 
by its vaitiments of the republic; yet from the different coun- 
en wills that directed the two nations, America remained 
'or1d in Mr undiſmayed, undegraded, and unembarraſſed ſpec- 


onfeder tator 
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tator of the broils of Europe; while we are engaged inf 
a ſtruggle, which we are this day told by miniſters, ig 
not for our glory and prolperity, but for our actual ex. 
- iſtence as a nation.” Mr. Sheridan next noticed the opi, 
nion of the noble lord, founded upon Briſſot's pamphlet, 
in which the miniſter Monge is mentioned as haying 
promiſed. in October to have thirty ſhips of the line at 
ſea irom Breſt in April, and fifty in July, that the 
French had always intended to make war againſt us, 
This, however, was prevented by the wzgorous mealures 
ot miniſtry. What were theſe vigorous mealures of 
vigilant miniſtry, that defeated the equipment of fiſty 
ſhips of the line? They ſtopt two corn ſhips bound { 
France! But how came it to pals, if our miniſters hu 
this intelligence in October, that no naval preparatig 
were conunenced on our part till February? The nol 
lord, {till purſuing his authority, Briflot, quotes that ay, 
thor's recommendation to the Engliſh of a pamphlet 
Condorcet's, addreſſed to our parliamentary reform 
who encourages us, it ſeems, to proceed, to difregui 
numbers, aſluring us (being doubtleſs well intormedy 
our object) that revolutions muſt always be the work 
the minority. Every revolution is the work of a ming 
rity, The French revolution was accompliſhed by 
minority! Nay, according to Briltot, it was the wo 
of not more than twenty men! Such is the exerti 
that ariſes from the confidence of thoſe who look to i 
rit and energy alone for ſucceſs, and not to numbers, 
&« Tt this be true, continued Mr. Sheridan, “ it at 
tainly is a moſt ominous thing for the enemies of rh 
in England; for it it holds true of neceſſity, that 
minority {till prevails in national conteſts, it mult x 
conſequence, that the ſmaller the minority, the n 
certain muſt be the ſucceſs, ' In what a dreadful fi 
tion then muſt the noble lord be, and all the alarmili 
tor never, ſurely, was the minority ſo ſmall, ſo thug 
number, as the preſent. Conſcious, however, that C 
dorcet was miſtaken in our object, I am glad 9 
that we are terrible in proportion as we are fe iI 
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{2 The principal motive which induced the Proprietor to ſubmit 1 


e, this Edition of the poetic works of rbe Seleff Britiſh Bards Wall 
the 11 convenient fize, the inferiority in the paper and embe/hſhmenr:, AU 
the -195mou's price which have ever been attached to former Editions. 7 
act, Je great and unexampled Succeſs which the Proprietor experience 


I douticd Teſt of the Public Approbation; as the Kditions of the Po 


| -r: 51 inted on the ſame Size, executed on the fame Plan, and embraces 
aer adyay- ages of Cheapueſs, Ele ance, and Portability, he doubts 


ot but it will meer with. proportionable Encouragewent, And as 
are SeventyScven Number: already publiſhed. of the Sele& Novels ; 


pected in the progreſs of the preſent Editions of the Poets. 
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voice that che liberality of ſeceſſion, which has thinned 
our ranks, has only ſerved to make us more forudable. 
The alarmiſts will hear this with new W 
they will, no doubt, return to us with a view to vimi- 
niſn our force, and encumber us with their alliance, in 
order to reduce us to inſignificance. But what has the 
nonſenſe any French pamphleteer may have written, or 
the notions he may have tormed of the views of parties 
in this country, to do with the queſtion? or how can it 
be gravely urged as a proof of the determination of the 
French people to attack us?” Mr. Sheridan, in con- 
tinuation, contended, „ that the arguments deduced by 
the noble lord to prove the hoſtile diſpoſition of France 
towards this country, were nugatory, or worſe, as they 
in ſome inſtances proved the direct contrary. In ſup- 
port of this opinion, he appealed to facts, to prove the 
growing inveteracy of our miniſter from the beginning 
of the revolution to the death of the King the treaty ot 
Filnit:— the departure of our ambaſſador from Paris 
the ſeizure of French property in neutral veſſels the ba- 
wihing of French tubjects—the violation of the treaty of 
commerce—the diſmiſial of the French ambaflador.— 
Notwithſtanding theſe provocations the French lolicited, 
apoſtulated, ſent another negotiator, and abſtained from 
the invaſion of Holland, when their arms appeared irre- 
bltible, Every fact declared that we forced France into 
the quarrel. Which party firſt ſaid the words, * we 
re at war, was a trivial and childiſh diſtinction.— 
branting, then, this to be a war of ſound tenſe, policy, 
and juſtice, till,” faid he, “ it was a war of choice on 
tie part of Great Britain, and from that reſponſibility 
the miniſter nor can nor ſhall diſengage himſelf.“ Mr. 
Meridan then proceeded to fate, that all the profeſſeęd 
fects of the war were obtained, and that there was no 
doubt of the readineſs of the French to treat with us 
pon the principle of being left to the exerciſe of their 
wn will within their own boundaries. Let the ex- 
puument be made. If they prefer and perſiſt in war, 
Wn I will grant that the noble lord will have ſomg rea- 
Vol, II. — . ſon 
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ſon to maintain, thet their minds were always diſpoſed MW Geri 
to that meaſure, and that war could not have been avoid. W Fran 
ed on vur part. But, till then, I am aſtontſhed chat fence 
the miniſter, who fits near to the noble lord, does not Ml verſa 
feel it neceſſary to his own dignity, to oppole himſelf catioi 
this paltry argument of the act of aggreſſion having foer 
come from them, inſtead of leaving that taſk to us, toi] guag! 
whom, comparatively, the fact is indifferent. When ror ? 
he hears this called a war of neceſſity and defence, I he te! 
wonder he does not feel aſhamed of the meanneſs which that \ 
it ſpreads over the whole of his cauſe, and the contra- ve ar 
diction it throws among the greater part of his argu nte i; 
ments. Will he meet the matter fairly? Will he, an- nn the 
ſwer to this one queſtion diſtinctly? It France had ab in the 
ſtained from any act of aggreſſion againſt Great Britain lngua 
and her ally, Holland, ſhauld we have remained inac{ er itat 
tive ſpectators of the laſt campaign, idle, apart, and liſiq bus cc 
tening to the fray ; and left the conteit to Auſtria andi tyrann 
Prafha, and whatever allies they could themſelves havgiftamely 
obtained? It he ſays this, mark the dilemma into which French 


he brings himſelf, his ſupporters, and the nation. -Iue lea, 
This war is called a war unlike all others that ever mai ture 1% 
was engaged in. It is a war, it ſeems, commenced aas altre 
a different principle, and carried on for a purpoſe diff this con 
rent from all other wars: it is a war in which the inte bim if! 
reſts of individual nations are abſorbed in the wider cou the King 
ſiderations of the intereſts of mankind : it is a war \Mnoment 
which perſonal provocation is loſt in the outrage offecraſi your 
generally to civilized man: it is a war for the preſervWFad a le 
tion of the poſleſſions, the morals, and the religion manu b 
the world: it is a war for the maintenance of humWalliance 
order, and the exiſtence of human ſociety. Does Mic entit. 
then mean to ſay, that he would have fat till, thu are 

Great Britain would have fat ſtill, with arms folde pinciple 
and reclining in luxurious eaſe on her commercial cou:Wltere and 
have remained an unconcerned ſpectator of this mig ent wil 
conflict, and have left the cauſe of civil order, goverWiat I n. 
ment, morality, and religion, to take care of itil, Ward up a 
to owe its prelervation to the mercenary exertions War that 


Germs 
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a German and Hungarian barbarians, provided only that 
France had not implicated Great Britain by a ſpecial of- 
it W fence, and forced us into this cauſe of divine and uni-. 
ot W verſal intereſt by the petty motive of a perſonal provo- 
ek cation ? He will not tell us ſo; or, if he does, to an- 
no fer the purpole of the hour, will he hold the ſame lan- 
to guage to our allies? Will he ſpeak thus to the empe- 
in ror ? Will he ſpeak thus to the king of Pruſſia ? Will 
Ide tell them that we are not volunteers in this cauſe ? 
ich that we have no merit in having entered into it? that 
ra- ve are in confederacy with them only to reſent a ſepa- 
ov rate inſult offered to ourielves, which redreſſed, our zeal 
an- in the cauſe at leaſt, it not our engagements to continue 
abM in the alliance, muſt ceaſe? Or if he would hold this 
language to thoſe powers, will he repeat it to thoſe leſ- 
kr ſtates whom we are hourly dragging into this peri- 
lous conteſt, upon the only plea by which ſuch an act of 
tyrannical compulſion can be attempted to be palliated, 
ramely,* that a perſonal ground of complaint againſt the 
French is not neceſſary to their enmity ; but that, as 
the league againſt that people is the cauſe of human na- 
wre 77ſelf, every country where human feelings exiſt, 
ed o das already received its provocation in the atrocities of 
difteWthis common enemy of human-kind ? But why do I afk 
 10teFWhim it he would hold this language to the emperor or 
the king of Pruſſia? The king of Pruſſia, fir, at this 
moment tells you, even with a menacing tone, that it 
k your own war; he has demanded from you a ſubſidy 
ad a loan; you have endeavoured to evade his de- 


manu by pleading the tenor of your treaty of defenſive 
humMhllance with him, and that, as the party attacked, you 
Joes Mie entitled to the whole of h's exertions: he denies that 
U, tu are the party attacked, though he applauds the 
folderinciples upon which you are the aggrefior; and is 
| coucMitere another power in Europe to whom our govern- 
; mighWMent will venture to refer the deciſion of the queſtion ? If 
goverWiat 1 now ftate is not the fact, let me ſee the miniſter 
tlelt, Ned up and contradict me. If he cannot, let us no longer 
rtions rr that a fallacy ſhould be attempted to be impoſed 
Germ M 2 | on 
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on the people of this country, which would be treated 
with ſcorn and indignation in every other corner of Eu- 
rope. From this hour let him either abandon the nar- 
row ground of this being a war of neceſſity, entered 
into for ſelf- defence, or give up the lotty boaſt of its 
being a war of principle, undertaken for the cauſe of 


human nature.“ Mr. Sheridan aſked, “ whether our 
arms were likely to produce in France a government that 
would give a reaſonable expectation of duration and fe. 
curity to peace? Nothing could produce this but the 
reformation and union of the nation.of France: and then 
they may preſcribe their own terms, we muitlie at they 
mercy. Let me aſk, ſaid he, whether, with all our 
boaſt of having weakened the French in the laſt cam- 
paign, the allies were nearer to the object they had in 
view than they were at the commencement of the war? 
Our firſt expectations were tounded on the great body of 
French royaliſts, who were now deſtroyed and annihi- 
lated. Our ſecond hope was derived from the two con- 
tending fact ions in France. But what has happened ? 
To the aſtoniſhment of the world, the weaker of theſe 
two factions has not only extinguiſhed the other, but the 
conquering party appear from that moment to have pollell 
ed not only more powers, more energy, and more confidence 
than any of their predeceſſors, but even a vigor and faſci- 
nation of influence unparalleled in the hiſtory of mankind, 
We were told alſo that the ſyſtem of diſguſting and caſhier- 
ing all the old experienced officers muſt create inſubor- 
dination and mutiny in the army, bring down the ven- 
geance of the ſoldiers upon the convention, andeeſtabliſh a 
military tyranny. Yet the reverſe was the fact: not- 
withſtanding repeated provocation, there was ſcarcely a 
inſtance of military revolt againſt any of the decrees. 
The means of ſupporting theſe armies, we are told, cou 
not laſt half the campaign; but the fact flatly contra- 
dicted the expectation. Thus diſappointed in our ne 


gative reſources, let us endeavour to find a compenfation 
in the increaſed ſtrength and ſpirit of the grand alliance, 


What was the ſtate of the allies, when we ent eced _ 
the 
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the confederacy ? The force of Auſtria unbroken, though 
compelled to abandon Brabant, and the power of the 
veteran troops of Pruſſia abſolutely untried, though the 
ſeaſons and diſeaſe had induced them to retire from 
Champaigne, What is their fate now? Defeat has thin- 
ned their ranks, and diſgrace has broken their ſpirit. 
They have been driven*acroſs the Rhine by French re- 
cruits, like ſheep before a lion's whelp, and that not after 
the miſhap of a ſingle action loſt, but after a ſucceſſion 
of bloody conteſts of unprecedented fury and obſtinacy, 
Where now is the ſcientific confidence with which we 
were taught to regard the efforts of diſcipline and ex- 
perience, when oppoſed to an untrained- multitude and 
vapractiſed generals? The jargon of proteſſional pedantry 
is mate, and the plain ſenſe of man is left to its own 
courſe. But have the efforts of our other allies made 
amends for the misiortunes of theſe two principles in the 
confederacy ? Have the valor and activity of the Dutch 
by land and fea exceeded our expectations? Has the 
Portugueſe ſquadron leſſened the extent and lightened the 
expence of our naval exertions ? Have the Italian ſtates, 
whom we have bribed or bullied into our caule, made 
any ſenſible impreſſion on the common enemy? Has our 
great ally the empreſs of Ruſſia contributed hitherto any 
thing to the common cauſe, except her praiſes and her 
prayers ? Are all or any of them in better ſpirits to act 
ettectually than they were at the commencement of the 
Liſt campaign? But let me, ſaid he, “throw all theſe 
conſider tions aſide, each one of which, however, would 
ingly outweigh the whole of the advantages placed in 
tie oppoſite ſcale as gained by the allies, and, let me aſk, 
is it notking that the great and momentous experiment 
has been made, and that a ſingle nation, rouſed by a new 
and animating energy, and defending what they con- 
ceive to be their liberty, has proved ittelf to be a match 
for- the enmity and arms of the world? Is the pride 
which lucceſs in ſuch a conflict gives to the individual 
heart of every man who has ſhared in it, to be eſtimated 
a Bathing ? Are the triumphs and rewards, which the 
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politic prodigality of their government heaps on the 
meaneſt of the ranks who ſuffer or diſtinguiſh themſelves 
in their battles, fruitleſs and of no effect? Or, finally, 
are we to hold as a matter of flight conſideration, the dar- 
ing and enthuſiaſtic ſpirit, ſolicitous of danger and tear. 
lets of death, which gradually kindled by all thele cir. 
cumſtances, but which has now ſpread with electrical ra. 
pidity among ſuch a race of people, ſo placed, ſo pro- 
vided, and fo provoked? Be he who he may that has 
reflected on all theſe circumſtances, either ſingly or in the 
aggregate, and ſhall {till ſay that the alles are at this 
moment nearer the attainment of their profeſſed object 
than at the commencement of the laſt campaign, I tay 
that man's mind is either clouded by paſſion or corrup. 
ted by intereſt, or his intellects were never {traightly 
tramed. In corroboration of his general poſition, the 
noble lord next details to us the manner in which they 
have either neglected or opprefled their commerce. [ 
have no doubt but that all he has ſtated on this ſubject is 
true, and that they have done it poſſibly upon ſyſtem. 1 
ſhould not be ſurpriſed to hear that ſome diſtinguiſhed 

ſenator in that country, with a mind at once heated and 
contracted by brooding over one topic of alarm, had 

ſtarted up in the convention and exclaimed, * Periſh our 
commerce, live our conſtitution !* nor more ſhould I he 
ſurpriſed to learn, that the maſs of the people, bowing 
to his authority, or worked on by fictitious alarms and 
fabricated rumours of plots, ſeditions, and inſurrections, 
ſhould have improved upon this patriotic exhortation, 
and, agreeing that their conſtitution was certainly, to be 
preterred to their commerce, ſhould have conceived that 
they could not thoroughly ſhew the fervor of their zeal 
for the former, ſo well as by an unneceflary facritice dt 
the latter. Whether the hint of this notable axiom was 


taken from the expreſſions of any enlightened member ot 
our commercial ſenate, or whether it was imported ine 
this houſe from France, is what I cannot take upon ms 
to decide. The only reſult worth our con ſideration 18 
that however their neglect of commerce may have l 
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bridged them of the luxuries and even comforts of lite, 


it has not hitherto curtailed them in the means of mili- 


tary preparation, or flackened the ſinews of war.“ Mr. 
Sheridan then proceeded to mention what he thought an 
mfair ſtatement of the noble lord reſpecting the levies 
made in France for the ſupport of the war, and contend- 
el that they were only deſigned to anſwer preſent pur- 
poſes, and to ſubſide as ſoon as a'peace ſhould take place. 
« The noble lord,“ ſaid he,“ not content with the un- 
fan neſs of overlooking all the circumſtances which im- 
perious neceſſity muſt inevitably impoſe upon a country 
circumſtanced as France is, thinks it fair and candid to 
contraſt the proceedings of their convention on the ſub - 
ject of ſupply and finance, with the proceedings of the 
Britiſh miniſter, and of the Britiſh parliament! We, it 
ſeems, aſſiſt commerce inſtead of oppreſſing it. We 
lend the credit of our public exchequer to our private 
merchants : and for the means of carrying on the war, 
not even voluntary contributions are expected, unleſs it 


be in little female Kkeep-ſakes for the army, of gloves, 


mittens, night-caps, and under-waiſtcoats, Certainly 
the contraſt between the French means of ſupply and ours 
is obvious, and long may it continue ſo! But the noble 
ord purſued his triumph on this ſubje& too far. Not 
content with ſimply alluding to it, whieh one would 
have imagined might have anſwered all his purpoſes, he 
mdeayours to imprels it more forcibly on our minds, by 
making a regular ſpeech for our chancellor of the ex- 
thecuer, and exultingly demanding what we ſhould ſay, 
ais right honourable friend (Mr. Pitt) were to come 
wn and propoſe to the Britiſh parliament ſuch ways 
and means as the miniſter of finance in France was com- 
pelled to reſort to? What ſhould'we think it he were te 
nl and propoſe, that all perſons who had money or pro- 
perty in an unproductive ſtate ſhould lend it without in- 
tereit to the public? If he were to propoſe, that all who 
had ſaved incomes from the bounty of the ſtate ſhonld re- 
und what they had received? What, finally, if all per- 
'% policfſing fortunes of any fize were called upon ta 
give 
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give up the whole during the war, or reſerve to them- 
ſelves only the means of ſubſiſtence, or at the utmoſt one 
hundred and eighty pounds a year ? Upon my word, fir, I 
agree with the noble lord, that if his right honontable 
friend were to come down to us with any ſuch propo- 
ſition, he would not long retain his preſent ſituation. 
And with ſuch a conſequence inevitable, he need not re. 


mind us, that there is no great danger of our chancellor 


of the exchequer making any ſuch experiment, any more 
than of the moſt zealous ſupporters of. the war in this 
country vying in their contributions with the 

of republicaniſm in France. I can more eaſily fancy un. 
other ſort of ſpeech tor our prudent miniſter, I can mere 
ealily conceive him modeſtly comparing himielt and his 
own meaſures with the character and conduct of tits rival, 
and ſaying Do I demand of you, wealthy citizens, to 
lend your hoards to government without interelt ? On the 
contrary, when I ſhall come to propoſe a loan, not an an 
of you to whom I ſhall not hold out at leaſt a job 


every part of the ſubſcription, and an uſurious proat 


x 
aDettos 


upon every pound you devote to the neceiÞties of you 


country. Do I demand of you, my teilow piacemen and 
brother penſioners, that you ſhould {acrifice any pa 
of your ſtipends to the public exigency ? On the co 
trary, am I not daily. increaſing your emotuments : 

your numbers in proportion as the country become 
unable to provide for you ? Do I require of 3% an 
lateſt and moſt zeatous proſelytes, of you, who have com 
over to me tor the {pecial purpoſe of lupportipg the war 
a war, on the fuccels of which you tolemnly protel 
that the ſalvation of Britain, and civil ſocicty iticit, c 
pends—Do I require of you, that you ſhould make 

temporary ſacrifice in the cauſe of human nature of il 
greater part of your private incomes ? No, gentlemen, 
ſcorn to take advantage of the eagcrnets of your 2al 
and to prove that I think the fincerity or your ze at 
attachment to me needs no fuch teſt, I will make vo 
intereſt co-operate with your principles; I w.il quitk 
many of you upon the public ſupply, instead cf £41: 
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en you to contribute to it; and while their whole thoughts 
re abſorbed in patriotic apprehenſions for their coun- 
I, I will dextrouſly force upon others the favourite 
de objects of the vanity or amhition of their lives.” After 
o- weighing with the keeneſt irony, and at much length 
en, azainit the miniſter, and the delerters of his own party, 
eke entered into the queſtion ſo frequently urged, © with 
or whom ſhall we treat?* With thoſe who have the power 
ore Nef the French government in their hands. „I never 
(his Wl will diſdain,” ſaid he, „ to treat with thoſe on whom 
es MI make war, and ſurely no wiſe nation ought to perſe- 
ve in the idle diſdain of a negotiation with thoſe who are 
re Wa match for them in war.” Mr. Sheridan entered into 
detail of all the proceedings of the campaign, to ſhew 
chat government had not diſplayed a ſingle exertion be- 
„to coming the dignity of the nation, or calculated to ac- 
e compliſh the object of the war. After detailing ſeveral 
anuſtances of apparent miſmanagement, he concluded by 
ob in@fiying, “ that he thought it a duty he owed his conſti- 
proc wents and his country, to inquire into our own object 
euch the war, and thoſe of our allies, who evidently had 
«a an {views yery different from what Great Britain could be 
; n:;Mppoled to entertain.“ 

VI. Mr. Windham defended lord Mornington againſt 
„ be accuſation of not having ſpoken to the queſtion. He 
com Feombated the opinion that the enormities committed in 
France were the effects of the war. It was, he ſaid, 
the duty of every government to interfere, for France 
as making war againſt all government, all religion, and 
A principle. How was it pothble to preſerve peace with 
a nation, which formed a ground for quarrel with every 
poyernment that dared to ſuſpe& the purity of their in- 
entions ? Whatever might be underſtood as the binding 
upon nations carrying on offenſive war with reſpect 
0 interfering in the internal affairs of other countries, 
he conceived that ſuch opinions could not affect a nation 
uſtaining a defenſive war. Standing, ſaid he, ““ as we 
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He conceived it more than ever neceſſary to proſccute the 
war with"vigor. 

VII. Mr. Fox, endeavoured in vain to convince the 
houſe of the folly and danger of perlevering in the war, 
He began by expreſſing an earneſt deſire of Knowing for 
what purpoſe we were engaged in a war. From the 
ſpeech of the noble lord, he ſaid, © he now underſtood 
that while the jacobin government exiſted in France, no 
propoſitions tor peace couid be made or received by us, 
The chancellor of the exchequer, though he reprobated a 
jacobin government, had in the former year declared, 
that would be no bar to a negotiation, provided the ſafety 
of Holland and the navigation of the Scheld were ſe- 
cured. He actually opened a negotiation with perions 
holding their authority trom the jacobin government of 
France, with Dumourier and Chauvelin, Had peace, 
In conſequence of thele negotiations been then preſerved, 
what would have become of that realoning ? He ſhould be 
told, perhaps, a peace was not the object they had in 
view. The truth of this was indeed proved by the 
haughty conduct of lord Grenville towards Chaurelin : 
miniſters began a negotiation which they had no delign 
to perfect; they only ſought à pretence for reconc:hng 
the minds of the people to a war, in which they had pre- 
viouſly determined to embark. The object was then laid 
to be, to protect an ally; the real object was the ſubver- 
ſion of the ruling power in France. Is it then at laſt 
decided, that we are to ſtake the wealth, the commerce, 
and the conſtitution of Great Britain on the chance d 

compelling France to renounce certain opinions, fer 

which we have already ſeen they are prepared to lacti- 
fice their lives ?*? Mr. Fox contended, that every ttate 
had a full right to regulate its internal government; 
and aflerted, that the manifeſto of the duke of Brun 
wick and the treaty of Pilnitz had occaſioned all the ex 
ceſſes of the French. Upon the ſubje& of aCts of ag 


greſſion previous to the war this difterence fubfilted 
France was always ready to negotiate; the Britiſh go 
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frongelt diſlike to war, and took every ſtep to avoid it; 
the latter not only ſhewed an inclination for war, but en- 
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deayoured to inflame and provoke hoſtilities. 
proceeded to conſider whether ſuch a peace with France 
2s might be attainable was of that nature which ought 
to induce us to treat; and whether a failure in the ne- 
gotiation would be attended with ſuch dangerous con- 
equences, as ought to deter us from hazarding the at- 
tempt. He noticed the great difference of our conduct 
with reſpect to France and Poland; and called the at- 
tention of the houſe to the nature of every peace that 
had ever been made. What offence or what pretenſion 
had appeared on the part of France at preſent towards 
this country, which had not occurred in the reign of 
Louis XIV ? That monarch was a declared enemy to our 
evolution; he correſponded with the jacobites of Eng- 
hend; he endeavoured to overturn our eſtabliſhment in 
church and ſtate ; he invaded Holland, and confined not 
his projects of conqueſt to the banks of the Rhine. 
Let us be ſatisfied with the beſt ſecurity we can 
procure, taking care by our vigilance and conduct, 
that the power with whom it is made ſhall have no 
temptation to break it. Were France to accede to our 
wiſhes, and take Louis XVII. for their king, would 
miniſters in making a peace cede to them the places they 
have taken? No, the ſecretary of ſtate ſays, we muſt have 
an indemnification for our expences in the war, What 
then would be the language of the French nation? They 
weurl complain of the deprivation, and ſeize the firſt op- 
portunity of again entering upon a war. What ſecurity 
we we to have for peace, even upon the terms preſcribed 
by miniſters? He pointedly ridiculed the boaſt of victory 
in his majeſty's ſpeech, and ſaid, if the advantages were 
ſuch as were repreſented, we could aſſume the dignified 
It had been 
laid, that our object in the Wett Indies was to obtain 
forme indemnification for the expences of war. This, 
however, was a diſtinct object from giving ſuch a go- 
vanment to France as miniſters migat think it ſafe to 
treat 


Mr. Fox 
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treat with, and in ſome reſpects contradiftory. What. 
ever iſlands we took for Louis XVII. we muſt wiſh to 
keep; and, as we wiſhed to keep the iſlands, muſt wiſh 
that Louis XVII. who would have a right to deinand 
them, ſhould not be reſtored. Since the cloſe of the laſt 
tefſion of parliament, the ſucceſſes of the French again 
both their internal and external enemies had been ſuch, 
that there was no probability of ſoon, it at all, vanquiſh- 
ing that country. With relpe&t to what had been urged 
oft the ruinous ſtate of their finances, he remembered 
ſimilar ſtatements had been made during the American 
war, There was then much talk of a vagrant congreſs, 
which was no where to be found, of their miſerable re. 
ſources, and their wretched paper money, at three hun. 
dred per cent. dicount, of which, with any few halfpence 
you had in your pocket, you might purchale to the 
amount of one hundred dollars. Ihe Americans were 
repreſented as exerciſing on each other the molt intolera- 
ble tyranny, on the Royaliſts the moſt unheard of cruel- 
ties; and it was then ſaid, that if ſuch principles were 
ſuffered to exiſt, if the cauſe of America was ultimately 
ſucceſsful, there was an end of all civilized government; 
and England muſt be trodden in the duſt. | ** Yet then“ 
ſaid this great ſtateſman, I recommended negotiation, 
and lived to ſee Great Britain treat with that very con- 
grels, ſo often vilified and abuſed, and the monarchy re- 
main in ſufficient vigor. God grant that I may not lee her 
treat with the exiſting government of France in circum- 
ſtances lels favorable tor making peace than the prelent!” 
Mr. Fox then endeavoured to ſhew, that by a negotiation 
tor peace we might gain much, and could loſe little. 
We ſhould at leaft gain the point in this country of 
having it generally believed that the war was detcnlive; 
we ſhould diminiſh the enthuſiaſm of the French, who 
would be diſguſted with the refuſal of the jacobins to 
treat. Mr. Fox ſtrongly inſiſted on the miſconduct of 
miniſters in the proſecution of the war, and particular!y 
noticed the failure of the expedition againſt Dunkuk, 
and the evacuation of Toulon, A plan was project 
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„ ſaid he, “e for making a deſcent on the coaſt of 


France, under the command of the earl of Moira. When 


x aſk why that expedition was ſo long talked of, and 
never undertaken, the ſecretary of ſtate tells us, that it 
s delayed for want of troops. What, when we had at 
aſt hit upon a plan which was to conduct us to the gates 
of Paris, were we obliged to abandon it for the want of 
nen? Were no Hanoverians, Heſſians, or even Auſtrians, 
to be found? Milerable indeed mult be the alliances con- 
tracted by the miniſter, if neither thoſe whoſe cauſe he 
had undertaken to ſupport, nor thoſe whom he had taken 
into his pay, would turniſh him with men ſufficient for 
zn«xpedition, the ſucceſs of which might have redeemed 
o many miſcarriages ! did he defer that expedition till 
winter, becauſe the difficult navigation of the coaſt of 
ormandy was peculiarly ſafe at that ſeaſon ? Or did he 
chooſe to delay it, becauſe then the prince of Cobourg 
would be unable to act, and of conſequence the French 


Ftroops in that quarter would be diſengaged ? Thus, with 
Tz ſpirit worthy of a Britiſh miniſter, magnanimouſly 


lilplaying his contempt of danger, and his diſdain to take 
he enemy at a diſadvantage, defying every obſtacle 
bf the ſeaſon, and braving the collected force of their 
mies.“ Knowing thele tranſactions, he aſſerted, 
that it would be the moiſt contemptible ſycophan- 
y to concur in an addreis to his majeſty, in which 
it was ſtated that the war had been ſucceſsful. With 
eſpect to the avidity with which different ſtates had put 
themielyes under our protection, the duke of Tuſcany 
ad been compelled by menaces; our conduct to the 
zenoeſe had been modelled on the fame principles; the 
wils cantons were prohibited trom holding any inter- 
ourſe with France. The courts of Sweden and Denmark 
ad the wiſdom and firmneſs to reſiſt every art and menace 
o induce them to relinquiſh their ſyſtem of neutrality. 
\t the time when miniſters were inveighing againſt the 
rench as invaders of the rights of nations, they were 
temielves daringly infringing the rights of independent 
ates, They illued an order for ſeizing on American 
Vol, II. N veliels 
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veſſels bound to the Welt Indies, and have only retracted IN de wit 
it from a dread of the power of that country. How in- by the 
finitely ſuperior muſt appear the ſpirit and principles of 15004 
general Waſhington, in his late addreſs to the ccngreſs, ¶ nord 
compared with the policy of modern European courts! (ered 
Illutrious man! deriving honor leſs from the ſplendor perienc 
of his ſituation, than trom the dignity of his mind, beyman 


fore whom all borrowed greatneſs ſinks into infignif. 
cance, and all the princes and potentates of Europe (ex- 
cepting the members of our own royal family) become 
little and contemptible! He has indeed no occaſion te 
have recourſe to any tricks of policy or arts of alarm 
his authority has been ſufficiently ſupported by the ſamg 
means by which it was acquired; and his conduct hat 
uniformly been characteriſed by wiſdom, moderation, an 
firmneſs. He, fecling gratitude to France for the afhi 
tance received from her in that great conteſt which {e 
cured the independence of America, did not choole tt 
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give up the ſyſtem of neutrality in favor of this country — 
Having once laid down that line of conduct, which bot es. 
gratitude and policy pointed out as the moſt proper tob parallel, 
purſued, not all the infults or provocation of the French, hel, 
winitter Genet could in the leaſt put him out of his water of h 
or bend him from his purpoſe. Entruſted with the ca{cecs : 
of the welfare of a great people, he did not allow the milfY,,q bet 
conduct of another, with relſpect to himſelf, for one mohinſc1t ; 
ment to interrupt the duty which he owed to them, Med by G 
withdraw his attention from their intereſts. He had Mbmſelf; 
tear of the jacobins; he felt no alarm from their prine by invo] 
ples, and conſidered no precaution as neceſiary to t; he 
their progreſs. The people over whom he preſided Hffor the i 
knew to be acquainted with their rights and their dutie at once 

He truſted to their own good ſenſe to defeat the efte*t Wh; coun 
thole arts which might be employed to inflame or miſſe ies over 
their minds; and was ſenſible that a government could kfolatio 
in no danger, while it retained the attachment and col, your 
fidence of its ſubjects—attachment in this inſtance rent. Se 
blindly adopted, confidence not implicitly given, but ee not 


ing from the conviction of its excellence, and the & 


rien 
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ence of its bleſſings. I cannot indeed help admiring 
ed the wiſdom and the fortune of this great man; not that 
u- by the phraiſe fortune I mean in the ſmalleſt degree to 
of derogate from his merit. But, notwithſtanding his ex- 
„ traordinary talents and exalted integrity, it mutt be con- 
s fidered as fingularly fortunate, that he ſhould have ex- 
Jor perienced a lot which ſo ſeldom falls to the portion of 
be. humanity, and have paſſed through ſuch a variety of 
10 ſcenes, without ſtain and without reproach, It mult in- 
ex (eed create aftoniſhment, that placed in circumſtances 
mel ſo critical, and filling tor a ſeries of time a ſtation to 
\ to conſpicuous, his character ſhould never once have been 
mM called in queſtion ; that he ſhould in no one inſtance have 
am been accuſed either of improper inſolence, or of mean 
nag ſubmiſſion in his tranſactions with foreign nations. It 
aud bas been reſerved for him to run the race of glory, with- 
Wot experiencing the ſmalleſt interruption to the brillancy 
h leer his career. The breath of cenſure has not dared to 
le t( impeach the purity of his conduct, nor the eye of envy 
try raiſe its malignant glance to the elevation of his vir- 
bot es. Such has been the tranſcendent merit and un- 
to b paralleled fate of this illuſtrious man! But if the maxims 
enero held forth were adopted, he who ranks as the aſſer- 
wa\Wtor of his country's freedom, and the guardian of its in- 
tereſts and honor, would be deemed to have diſregarded 
Wand betrayed that country, and to have entailed upon 
limſelt indelible reproach, How did he act when inſult. 
ed by Genet? Did he conſider it as neceſſary to avenge 
bmieltf for the miſconduct or madneſs of an individual, 
by involving a whole continent in the horrors of war ? 
No; he contented himſelf with procuring ſatisfaction 
for the inſult, by cauſing Genet to be recalled; and thus 
at once conlulted his own dignity and the intereſts of 
uus country. Happy Americans! while the whirlwind 
Iles over one quarter of the globe, and ſpreads every where 
kſolztion, you remain protected from its baneful effects 
by your own virtues and the wiſdom of your govern- 
ent. Separated from Europe by an immenſe ocean, you 
ut ke! not the effects of thoſe prejudices and paſſions 
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which convert the boaſted ſeats of civilization into ſcenes 
of horror and bloodſhed. You profit by the toily and 
madneſs of the contending nations, and afford in your 
more congenial clime an aſylum to thoſe bleſſings and 
virtues which they wantonly contemn, or wickedly ex. 
clude from their boſom ! Cultivating the arts of peace un- 
der the influence of freedom, you advance by rapid ſtrides 
to opulence and diſtinction ; and it by any accident you 
ſhould be compelled to take part in the preſent unhappy 
conteſt, if you ſhould find it neceſſary to avenge inſult, or 
repel injury, the world will bear witnels to the equity of 
your ſentiments and the moderation of your views; and the 
ſucceſs of your arms will, no doubt, be proportioned to the 
juſtice of your cauſe -I have now nothing more with 
which to trouble the houte ; I am lenſible, indeed, that 
at this advanced hour I have already detained them too 
long. But I was anxious to put the queſtion upon its 
true footing, and to tree it from that milrepreſentation in 
which it has been ſo ftudiouſly involved. 
late been too much accuftored to invective and decla. 
mation; addreſſes to our prejudices and paſſions have 
been ſubſtituted for appeals to our reaſon. But we are 
met here, not to declaim againſt the crimes of other ſtates, 
but to conſult what are the true intereſts of this country, 
The queſtion is not, what degree of abhorrence we ought 
to feel of French cruelty; but what line of conduct we 
ought to purſue, conhiſtently with Britiſh policy, 
Whatever our deteſtation of the guilt of foreign nations, 
we are not called to take upon ourſelves the taſk of 
avengers; we are bound only to act as guardians of the 
welfare of thoſe with whoſe concerns we are immediate- 
ly entruſted. It is upon this footing I have argued the 
queſtion.” Mr, Fox concluded by propoſing an ament- 
ment recommending to his majeſty to treat tor a peace 
with France upon ſafe and honorable terms, without anf 
reference to its exiſting form of government. 

VIII. Mr. Pitt oblerved that the amendment negative 
the addreſs. He recapitulated the arguments of lor 


Mornington, to prove that the aggreſſion had taken plac 
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Na the part of France, He mentioned the ſyſtem adopted 
n by the French, as ſubverſive of all regular government. 
ur Their uſurpation of foreign territory, their hoſtile inten- 
a4 tons againſt Holland, and their unprecedented views of 
x. 22grandizement and ambition. Unlels it could be proved 
in. tut we had miſtaken theſe principles, we were bound 
Jes vo continue the war; and, ſuppoſing that difficulty and 
ou diſappointment had occurred in the proſecution of it, 
pv they ought to inſpire us with additional vigour, and ſti- 
* mulate us to new exertions. Had there been any miſ- 
; of conduct, (of which he was not ſenſible) in conducting 
the {the war, yet this could not affect the general queſtion, 
the If thoſe difficulties aroſe from the want of abilities in 
wich cheſe to whom the management was entrulted, let us re- 
ha ort to others; if the difficulty aroſe from the nature of 
tool the conteſt, then the argument againſt miniſters would 
\ it de much weakened. At the clole of the laſt ſeſſion he 
nin tated he had placed the termination of the war upon two 
* circumſtances, the being able to procure a ſecure and 
ch. {Wp:rmanent peace, and an indemnity for the expences in- 
. curred. In order to accompliſh thoſe ends, he had ſug- 
grell geſted the propriety of an interference in the internal af- 
ates lars of that country ; and he vindicated the meaſure upon 
urr. the ground of ſecuring our own ſafety. The affairs of 
ncht France had now come to ſuch a criſis, that, while the 
well preſent ſyſtem continued, peace was leſs deſirable to him 
licy, lan war under any diſaſters which he could poſſibly ima- 
ions, eine. Mr. Pitt then recapitulated the heads of lord 
K of Mornington's ſpeech, which he vindicated from the charge 
F the} <<clamation. He conceived there was not the leaſt 
liate⸗ probability of the continuance of the preſent government 
Atte France. The efforts of the people had been merely 
nend. Ne refult of terror. They were ſupported by the moſt 
lelperate reſources, which could not poſſibly conti nue. 
The queſtion of purſuing the war muſt depend upon the 
onyenience with which it can be carried on; © but I,“ faid 
Mr, Pitt, „“ have no heſitation in unequivocally declar- 
ng that the moment will never come, when I ſhall not 
Wk any alternative preferable to that of making peace 
N 3 with 
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wth France, upon the ſyſtem of its preſent rulers.” He 
faid he united with the honourable gentlemen in thinking 
that a ſafe and advantageous peace ought to be conclud. 
ed; but the ſecurity and henefits ot that peace muſt de. 
pend upon the eſtabliſhment ot a government eflcntially 
different from the preſent. He affirmed, that had Louis 
XIV. ſucceeded in his projects, what we ſhould have ſat. 
fered from him would have been a deliverance, compared 
with the conſequences of ſuccels attending preſent 
French ſyſtem. He denied having attached the ſame de. 
gree of importance to the reſtoration of monarchy in 
France, as to the deſtruction of the preſent ſyſtem. He 
attached importance to the former only as a form of go. 
vernment in which the greater part of the people would 
be diſpoſed to concur. That form would afford us the 
beſt ſecurity for the permanence of peace. Mr, Pitt 
noticed the decree of the French, declaring their unity 
and indiviſibility, to prove the impoſſibility of treating 
with them for peace, and urged the arguments to this 
effect adduced by lord Mornington. He did not hope 
for any more moderation in them from a change of par. 
ties. There could be no queſtion but to reſiſt, till ſuch 
time as, by the bleſſings of providence upon our endes. 
vours, we might ſecure the independence of this country, 
and the general intereſts of Europe. On a diviſion tor 
the addreſs the numbers were, ayes 277, noes 59. 

IX. The general diſcontent excited by the deciſions 
of the court of juſticiary in Scotland, in the caſes 0 
Meſſrs. Muir and Palmer, induced Mr. Adam to bring 
the buſineis before parliament. Accordingly, on the 
tenth of March, he introduced a motion on this ſubjett, 
of which he had glven previous notice.“ He propoſed,” 
he ſaid, © on this occaſion, to review the late pro- 
ceedings of the ſupreme court of juſticiary in Scotland, 
againſt Thomas Muir, and the trial of the circuit court 
of juſticiary againſt the reverend Fyſche Palmer. From 
the records he required he meant to queſtion the legality 
of the ſentences, and upon that doubt, as no appeal cou 
lie from this queſtionable convittion, he propeted to moe 
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He or a reſpectful addreſs to the king, in favour of theſe 
ng unfortunate men.“ In diſculling the ſubjet, Mr. Adam 
id. W maintained, with great ſtrength of argument and legal 
de- knowledge, firſt, That the crimes ſet forth in the in- 
lu MW dikments againſt Meſſrs. Muir and Palmer were called, 
us ir the law of Scotland, [caſfizg making, which was pro- 
uf. W periy a miſdemeanor in the nature of a public libel, tend- 
red ing to affect the ſtate, or diſturb the government, and 
ent that their indictments charged no other crime.“ Secondly, 
de. MW © That tran{portation could not, by the law of Scotland, 
in MW be legally inflicted for /eajing making, the act of Anne 
He WM 1703-4 having appropriated to that crime the puniſh- 
go- nent of fine, impriſonment, and baniſbment only; and 
ud hat the annexing of the pain of death to the return from 
the tran{portation was an aggravation not warranted by law,”? 
Pitt And thirdly, © That ik the acts charged in the indict- 
tity nent do not conſtitute the crime of leaſing making, the 
ing indictments charge no crime Known to the law of Scot- 
this and.“ Mr. Adam ſaid, “ he had heard, and not with- 
one out horror, that as new manners made new crimes, the 
dar- court of juſticiary being ſupreme, and, without appeal, 
uch could make law applicable to the occaſion. This tort of 
dea - doctrine had diſgraced the ſtar- chamber and high com- 
try, niſſion court. If it was poſſible to conceive that any 
tor court of judicature in this country, that boaſted of its 
freedom, and of the pure adminiſtration of criminal juſ- 
tice, could have ſuch a power, he mult ſay chat it vio- 
lated all his ideas of the conſtitution of this country, and 


ES 0 

ring vas an outrageous libel upon common ſenſe. But Meſſrs. 
the Meir and Palmer were charged in the indictments with 

je, no other crime than that which is in England the miſde- 


ed,” meanor of libel, and he believed there were few preſent 
pro. ho would deny that their puniſhment excceded all the 
and; bounds of ſound diſcretion. There was a phraſe in the 
Scotch law, which anſwered to what in Engliſh Jaw was 
called acceſlary; the term was art aud part. But by the 
Scotch law, the principal may be charged art and parts 
The priſaner is obliged to deliver in the liſt of witneſſes 
be intends to call for lis defence, a certain number of 

hours 


* 
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hours previous to his trial, and yet the proſecutor is Tranſp 
entitle1 to prove art and part from circumſtances, though . 
thoſe circumſtances are not contained in the indictment, al * 
and, in that caſe, he is not permitted to call any new in inhc 
witneſſes againſt ſuch new charge. This ſingular proce uin 
was practited in the caſe of Mr. Muir: it was proved he Wo 
had recommended Flower on the conſtitution of France, cs 
and had uttered ſome expreſſions about reforming the to live 
abuſes in the courts of law and juſticiary, though neither under a 
of theſe had been articulated in the indictment, Mr, "me 
Alam contended that, by art and part, the indictment the fat, 
could only mean art and part of the crimes kbelled, and hed. 
not of any other crimes; yet the lord advocate had laid, the caſe 
that under the terms art and part he could prove the ſe. tothe 
dition of the pannel's whole lite, and draw into it every 133 
act of every kind. It ſo, he muſt aver that the man had bresof 
not had a trial that ought to ſubject him to the dreadful be ſuffel 
puniſhment paſſed upon him in the ſentence, which was he reſpec 
illegal, arbitrary, and unwarrantable, Mr. Adam en- yg 
tered into an account of the jury, ſome of whom had ex- — e he 
cluded Mr. Muir from a ſociety to which they belonged, ice as tl 
in conſequence of his approbation of Paine s Rights of believed 
Man, and were objected to by Mr. Muir on the ground kely to 
that thev were prejudiced, had declared their prejudice, f deſpot 
and had ated upon it. T hey were however held to be X. TI 
fair jurors. The treatment of the witneſſes was £41" Wt the Sc 
adverſe to juſtice. John Ruſlel, one of the detendant's f the le 
witneſles, was ſentenced to three weeks* impriſonment, dings 
becauſe, in the commencement of his examination, he had ſconce; 
not been able to mention the names of the perſons who Nd. and 
had ſpoken to him on the ſubject of the trial. Another . 
witneſs for Mr. Muir who, from motives of conſcience 1 
he ſitated at taking an oath, was order ed to be *** handonec 
per haps for ever. After examining the whole bu * > whic 
with the moſt anxious attention, Mr. Adam faid, he 5 
muſt declare, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that he quel- 1 
tioned the ſoundneſs of the diſcretion exerciſed in the ty of 
court, in the ſentence which they had paſſed. What was . 


4 
the crime? Miſdemeanour.— What was the puniſhment: 
Tranſportation 


Ring, vw 
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ranſportation—and that the moſt aggravated and afflict- 
ng known to the law—not to cultivated ſociety, to an 
ay maſter and kind treatment, but to a deſolate iſland, 
an inhoſpitable deſert at the extremity of the earth, where 
* Willis rude and barbarous, where they are deprived of all 
communication with intelligent beings like themſelves, 
» Where they can find no ſocial pleaſure, but are condemned 


© Wt live with ruffians whom the gibbet has ſpared, and 
tender a ſyſtem of deſpotiſm, rendered neceſſary for the 
"» Weovernmeat of ſuch a tribe. They have alſo to undergo 
nt 


the fatigues of a long voyage, in which many have pe- 
Hamed. Atter entering at much length into the whole of 
the caſe, Mr. Adam made a ſhort but elegant concluſion. 


e · Is to the motives which had induced him to come forward on 

3 his occaſion. He had been led to the diſcuſſion, not from mo- 

8 1 of proſeſſional intereſt, not from per ſonal knowledge of 
U 


the ſufferers, not from perſonal prejudice tothe judges, whom 
he reſpected ; not from his love of Paine, of Whoſe writ- 
ings he had trankly declared his diſapprobation; but be- 
aule he conhdered the equal diſtribution of criminal juſ- 
ice as the beſt defence of public. liberty, and becauſe he 
cleved the perverſion of criminal juriſprudence was 
tkely to be the forerunner of anarchy on the one tide, or 
jf deſpotiſm on the other.“ . 

X, Thelord advocateentered into an elaborate defence 
ff the Scotch judges, and ſaid, “ that the whole ſpeech 
the learned gentleman, as far as it reſpected the pro- 
zedings in queſtion, was founded on miſrepreſentation, 
"conception, or total ignorance of the law of Scot- 
nd, and the practice of the Scotch courts. Meſſrs. 
luir and Palmer had not been tried upon the charge of 


Dee a * . * * 

* ang making. When ſuch daring, profligate, and 
u ' * » 

* dandoned proceedings had been entered upon, as thoſe 
ov 


ben which they had been convicted, it had become his 
ey to look into all the old laws of Scotland upon thoſe 
oints: the reſult was, that, as Mr. Muir had been 
uity of exciting perſons to acts of ſedition againſt the 
„ns and conſtitution, he could not indict him for leaſing 
in ing, which, properly defined, meant the crime of tell- 


ing 
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ing lies of the king, his nobles, &c. Had he, however, 
been indicted for leaſing making, that would not have 
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altered the nature of his puniſhment. Mr. Adam had 
contended that there was a difference between baniſhment 
and tranſportation, the former of which only was the 
puniſhment for leaſing making; but the law of Scotland 
knew no ſuch diſtinction, and his lordſhip entered into 
a detail of the exiſting acts where theſe words occurred, 
and of the practice of the Scotch courts, in ſupport of 
this aſſertion, Withregard to what paſſed at the trial 
of Mr. Muir, the lord advocate ſaid he aſked the cour: to 
do nothing, but what it was bound to do by the ſtri& 
rules of the laws of the country. He endeavoured to 
bring in tatis which were not ſtated in the indictment, 
How far he was right in doing fo, was a queſtion for the 
houſe to determine, always taking it into their reflection, 
that it was not the law ot England but the law of Scot. 
land they were to be guided by, The learned gentleman 
totally miſunderſtood the law of Scotland, it he thought 
the Scotch lawyers were to plead as formally as they d 
in England. Such was not the practice of the law of 
Scotland. It was enough, by that law, it a charge was 
made out in general terms; and the time, by the com 
mon practice, in which the proſecutor inſiſted on any ac 
of the defendant, was three months, within the time e 
which the priſoner had notice. The proſecutor was no 
bound to prove what he ſtated ſpecifically ; it was encagh 
to prove that the nature of the charge generally wag 
ſutacient to entitle him to give evidence of ſpeech, word 
or letter. This doctrine applied to the caſe of the boo 
called Flower on the conſtitution,” in the defendant 
pocket. As to the objection againſt the jurymen, the 
had indeed united for the defence of the conſtitution 
That diſqualification might be equally againſt the fink 
characters of the country. Unleſs it could be prov 
that traitors and ſeditious perſons were the only propel 
jurors. This jury could not poſſibly be accuſed or im 
peached, ſince there only could be found two deſcription 
of perlons - thoſe who wiſhed to ſupport the conn 
| all 
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ve ind thoſe who wiſhed to deſtroy it. With reſpe& to the 
ad witnels Ruſſel, on being atked, whether any body had 
nt told or inſtructed him what to ſay on the occaſion, he 
the hefitated 3 and, upon a turther inveſtigation of the 
buſineſs, it appeared that he had held a converſation with 


ind 0 . . a bo 0 . 
mo bme perſons on this ſubject ſince his citation, and there- 
e, bre his teſtimony was inadmiſſible. The defendant had 


t of bott nothing by the rejection of his witnels ; he only came 
rial MY to prove what twelve other witneſſes had ſworn, that Mr. 
« to MW Mair frequently deſired the populace to behave peacea- 
ic by, &c. Theſe witneſſes, his lordſlup had no doubt, had 
4 to conſerred upon the ſubject, and that was the reaſon they 
ent {agreed fo well in their teſtimeny. As to the loundnels 
the diſcretion of the court of juſticiary, the ſentence of 


tion, tranſportation, and its exceſſive rigor, he felt himſelf 
cot. bound to defend it under every circumſtance. He had 


man beard much of the ſuperiority of Evgliſh law, but in this 
ug cile the law of Scotland was {uperior, and much better 
y d adapted, in bis inion, to ſupprels ſedition.“ 
vw offs XI. The motion was violently oppoſed by Mr. Wind- 
l bam, who did not heſitate to inſinuate, that it the laws 
com- of England wich reſpect to ſedition were not found ade— 
y ag duate to the reſtraint of offenders, they ought to be 
ne olllzHimilated to the laws of Scotland. Mr. Fox followed 
is not Mr. Windham. He conſidered, he ſoid, © the pre- 
_ nt queſtion as one of the molt important that ever came 
betore the houſe: a queſtion which involved not oniy the 


was 

Br ſufferings of two oppreſſed individuals, but the conſe- 
 bookMue-rces which would retult to polterity by eſtabliſhing a 
dant' precedent dangerous and inimical to their liberties. 
„ the daould the law of Scotland be introduced here, he con- 
ation ecived it would be proper to accommodate his affairs, and 


he fil to ſome happy clime, where at leaſt he might en- 
prove” the rights which God had given to man, and which 
properſ9" nature tells him he has a right to demand. An 
or in bonorable gentleman has been talking of the adequacy 
iptiont ok the laws. Does he mean that the laws of this cuur.try 


tut inte not adequate to puniſh {edition ? He has told us, 
ant if they are not ſufficient to check the career of ſcdi- 
tion 
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tion, laws ought to be introduced to anſwer that purpole « Ml $cdir 
that the Jaws of Scotland ſhould be introduced in their W (yer: 
place. The queſtion is unfortunately a complicated one, Wl been 
In complicated queſtions it will always happen, that W two v 
there are ſome particular parts in which gentlemen will W evider 
diſagree; parts that ſome will overlook, and others will N of his 
combat; but in every queſtion, however intricate and I reſped 
comprehenſive its views, there are certain eflentials, in W been | 
which all who value truth, or act from the honeſt impulſe I prov ir 
of their heart, muſt be unanimous. Jultice in every Wo ma 
country muſt be the ſame, It, therefore, in England pallet 
this ſentence mult be conſidered as notoriouſly unjult, and Mhowey 
repugnant to every principle of humanity, it is impoſſi. N ther of 
ble for ingenuity to vatniſh over ſuch a ſyſtem of iniqui-Mlzzv, a 
ty, or to give to that which in its very face wears the lw, tl 
features of cruelty and oppreſſion, the appearance of Weither | 
juſtice and humanity. The lord advocate, in order to beaſts, 
vindicate the proceedings of the trial, had choſen to con- bad aſt 
ſider baniſhment and tranſportation as ſynonimous terms. MWvas no 
Mr. Fox contended this was not true; and in proof bee ſaid, 
cited the ſtatute of 1672, in which the words baniſh-Mrecre a 
ment to the Weſt Indies* were expreſſed. If this wordſWrincip! 
extended generally to tranſportation, why was the placeWicir's. 

pointed out in {ome caſes and omitted in others? Thees cha: 
reaſon was obvious. When the law of Scotland onlyMrilh ne. 
meant the exiling of a man from his countr it uſed the d con 
word baniſliment only, it gave him the liberty of chool-Wis of o 
ing a ſpot for himſelt : when the offence called for mos to cal 
exemplary puniſhment, the place was ſpecified, Me conf 
Fox warmly diſapproved of the conduct of the trial mWimitiy 
Mr. Muir's caſe, the queſtioning of his own ſervant ration; 

ſpect ing his private and unguarded converſation, and ti uo the 

ſeverity of his ſentence, which he conceived illegal. Hents of 
noticed the inconſiſtency of Mr. Windham in decryingWQtortun 
the conduct of Meſſrs. Muir and Palmer. Inthe Ame exchc 
rican war he had hiniſelf been extremely active in deingiry ha 
wer:ng ſentiments hoſtile to government. Why agrles 
Nicfirs. Muir and Palmer conſidered as ſow ing the fc to pet 
of anarchy and confuſion, for only pointing out to Vor. 

pecp- 
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„ people thoſe privileges which they had a right to coy 2 
e: Scdition, he ſaid, was of a generic nature; there were 
eir Wl ſfereral ſpecies of it; and poſſibly the lord advocate had 
de. deen guilty of one, in reſpect to this trial, relpecting 
at two witnefics, one of whom, though incompetent to give 
vill Ml evidence, was admitted; while the other, on account 
vill Wl of his credibility being doubted, was rejected. With 
ind WI reſpect to the credibility of Ruſſel, that ought to have 
in been left to the jury, without the judge ulurping their 
ulle N province. One of the lords of juſticiary had ſaid, that 
ery Wl no man has a right to ſpeak of the conſtitution unleſs he 
and WM polleſles landed property; men of perlonal property, 
and MW however great it might be, had no right to ſpeak. Ano- 
ofſi- Wther of this learned body had wandered into the Roman 


qui- N lav, and had at laſt diſcovered, that, according to that 
the hw, the puniſhment for this offence there {tated was, 
e ofMeither being torn aſunder, thrown into a den of ud 
er tobeaſts, or tranſportation. Another of theſe learned lords 


con-Mhad aſferted, that now the torture was aboliſhed, there 
ms. Nas no adequate puniſhment for ſedition. It could not, 
of bee laid, eſcape gentlemen, that not many years ago there 
niſh-Mcre aſſociations in this country, formed exactly upon the 
wordFrinciples that Mr. Muir and his friends had formed 
placeMicir's. But it will be ſaid, that the French reyoluticn 
Thees changed the nature of affairs. It may be fo; but I 

on ih never to believe, that what was once meritorious, 
d theWod conſidered as the only means of preſerving the liber- 
-hooſWics of our country, can of a [ſudden become to atrocious 
more to call down upon the head of him who fo far reveres 

Mr: conſtitutivn of England as to wiſh to reſtore it to its 
ial Mrimitive perfection, the unrelenting vengeance of perie- 
ant reMWition ; while thoſe who have ſet this example have fled 
nd the to the arms of power, and are now enjoying the emolu- 


1, HeWents of the higneſt places in this kingdom. Yes, theſe 

cryingWortunate gentlemen have done what the chancellor of 

Ame e exchequer and the duke of Richmond did before them. 

n deli bey have done no more. Will this houſe torget the 

by a rclles of thote two gentlemen to the people and this 
| 


t to petition for a retorm in parliament, not ſunply to 
Vor. II. O | itate 
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ſtate abuſes, and to pray tor redreſſes of thoſe abuſts, but 
to demand them as their right ? As long as gentlemen 
mall remember the Thatched Houſe, and thoſe aſſociations, 
it is impoſſible they can forget her addrefles to the peo. 
ple. The motion, on a diviſion of the houſe, was 
negatived by a majority of 139 againſt 32. 

XII. Notwithſtanding the deciſion of the houſe upon 
this queſtion held out but little proſpect of ſucceſs to any 


ſimilar undertaking, Mr. Adam, on the twenty fiith of 


March, brought torward a third motion relative to the 
regulation ot the juſticiary courts of Scotland. 'The 
heads which he dwelt upon were—/eafing-making, ac- 
cording to the Scotch law, the nature of the crime, and 
the extent of the puniſhment, Sedition, with its nature 
of puniſhment. The propriety ot appeal from the Scotch 


criminal courts, The expediency ot granting à new trial 


in certain caſes. To know in what manner petty-jurte: 
were returned, and what right of challenge wes aliowed 
to the priſoner, The power of the lord Advocate to 
inſtitute criminal proſecution ; and immediately connected 
with this head the expediency of granting to the Scotchthe 
protection of a grand jury, The power of the criminal 
courts to puniſh contempts, and the power of interia 
courts to try criminal cales without the zterwent:on of 
jury. The motion was ably ſupported by Mr. Fox, and 
was oppoted by Mr. Dundas and the lord Advocate; 
and on the queſtion being put, it was rejected by a nn. 
jority of 77 againlt 24. 

XIII. Several thouſand Heſſian troops havirg ben 
Janded on the coaſts of Hampſhire, and retained in quar 
ters, without the conlent of parliament, Mr. Gt 
thought proper, in order to ſhew that ſuch an attempt 
was a violent encroachment of the crown upon the liba 
ties of the ſubject, to move in the houſe of commons 0 
the tenth of February“ that to employ foreigners ! 
any ſituation of military truſt, or to bring foreign troop 
into this kingdom, without the conſent of parliament fig 
had and obtained, is contrary to law.” Among itt 
miniſter's friends, Mr, Serjeant Adair was the only off 
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to approve ot the principle of the motion; though to 
get red of the diſcuſſion, he moved for the previous queſ- 
non, which, after tome debate, was put and carried. 

XIV. This very important queſtion was however 
gain brought before the houſe by Mr. Grey on the 
ſourteentn of March. He controverted in ſtrong terms 
the opinion of the miniſter in the former debate. He 
conſidered that opinion,“ he ſaid, © as coming from 
ſuch authority, of the utmoſt importance. However the 
landing of the Heſſian troops might be juſtified by neceſ- 
ity, it was fo clearly againſt law, that the houle ſhould 
make as ſpeedy an atonement as poſſible to the people tor 
this breach of the conſtitution, by paſſing an act of indem- 
nity; which, while it ſecured ſuch as had counſelled the 

a, borz teſtimony to thoſe principles ſo eſſential to the 
preſervation of otir liberties. From a review of the ge- 
neral tenor of the bill of rights; from ſucceeding acts 
of parliament z from the anſwer of the houſe of commons 
to king William, peremptorily refuſing to allow his ma- 
jelty to keep his Dutch guards even in time of peace, he 
would maintain that the King. had no right, either by 
law or the practice of the conſtitut ion, to bring foreign 
troops into this country at any tune, without the content 
of parliament. By the act of ſettlement no foreigner 
could poſſibly hold any office of civil or military uult in 
this country; and according to the mutiny bill, tuch 
troops, When in this country, could not by any legal 
means de under any military law. The firit of George 
the firſt, which was an amendment of the act of ſettle- 
ment, enacted that in every naturalization bill, the per- 
lon naturalized ſhould be held incapable oi accepting any 
civil or military truſt, What then was the fituation of 
the Heſſian Officers? He might be told there were pre- 
cedents to ſauction the meaſure, but no precedent could 
lnftion illegality; that which was unjult, muſt for ever 
remain ſo, notwithſtanding the number of inſtances in 
Which it was repeated. He deciared he had no other 
view in the meature than guarding againſt the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a dangerous doctrine and a dangerous precedent. 
O 2 Whatever, 
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168 GEORGE III. A. D. 1794, 
Whatever might be the pride of miniſters, the houie 
were bound to maintain the principles of the conſtitution, 
Mr. Grey directed the attention of the houſe to the pol- 
ſible effects of a meaſure like the preſent. What was the 
ſecurity fer the freedom of the country, when a king had the 

ower of introducing ſuch a force as would terminate all 
diſputes about rights? What would become of the control 
of parliament, ſhould ſuch a circumſtance take Place? 
What was the remedy he propoſed to this evil? A. bi!l of in- 
demnity. Did this hurt the pride of the miniſter, or 
was he to be deemed incapable of having erred ? What 
inconvenience could reſult from ſuch a meaſure? If the 
houſe negatived his propoſition, what remained on the 
other ſide ? The law violated, and a precedent eftablith- 
ed pregnant with the moſt dangerous conſequences.” Mr, 
Grey concluded by moving for a bill of indemnity, and 
was leconded by Mr. Francis, : 

XV. Mr. Grenville ſaid, “ that with every poffible 
attention which he could give the queſtion, he could not 
find one declaration of law which fairly applied to the 
prelent caſe. The bill of rights did not reach it; for 
that bill only declared * that the king ſhould not keep 2 
ftanding army in this country in time of peace, without 
the conlent of parliament.” He thought no one, upo1 
fairly reading the act of lettlement, would lay, that its 
regulations were fram-d with a view to a caſe any thing 
lixe the preſent z he conceived it was only intended to 
prevent foreigners from being introduced into places of 
truſt by the family recently admitted to the throne, 
He referred to the conduct of thoſe who framed the act, 
who fourteen years after, when fix thouſand Dutch troops 
were introduced into this country, in their debates on 
the ſubject never expreſſed a doubt of the legality of 
their introduction. The conduct of miniſters on that 
occaſion had never been queſtioned as illegal; indeed, i 
no one inſtance ſince the preſent century, in which toreign 
troops had been introduced into the country in time d 
war, had a bill of indemnity ever been thought necellary. 


The opinion of Mr, Grey, he thought, was contre - 
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the letter ot the law, to the practice of parliament, and 
the tpirit ot the conſtitution. He mentioned the reſponſi- 
bility of minilters tor every undue ex-rtion of the prero- 
ative, and atked whether, if an invaſion trom the French 
Vas apprehended, and the regular troops of this country 
emploved abroad, it at the ſame time there happened to 
be fifteen thouland of our allies at Oſtend, would or 
would not the miniſter be juſtified in ſending for them? 
Mott certainly, it he did not, he would deterve to be 
upeached.”” 

XVI, Mr. Serjeant Adair, in a ſpeech of conſiderable 
ability, contended, “ that ſo far from the king being 
empowered to maintain foreign troops without the con- 
Int of parliament, he could at no period of the Engliſh 
hiſtory call out the native troops without that conſent. 
During the operation of the teudal laws, the monarchs 
did not levy troops merely as kings, but as the territo- 
nal lords of the country. That at common law there 
exiſted no right in the crown to embody any armed force 
within the country, was clear from the firit eſtabliſhment 
of the militia in the reign of Charles the ſecond. At 
that time the greater part of the feudal tenures were 
aboliſhed, and the [yſtem of national defence founded up- 
on them of courſe tell to the ground, In their ſtead 
parliament eſtabliſhed a regular national militia, becaule 
they knew the king, by his prerogative, had no power to 
provide for internal defence. From that time a ſyſtem 
had been gaining ground of having a regular body of 
forces, in the nature of a ſtanding army, which had be- 
ccme in {ome degree a neceſſary mealure. But this army 
muſt be annually voted by parliament, and a mutiny bill 
yearly paſſed for its regulation. The jealouſy of parlia- 
ment on the prerogative of the crown to levy troops com - 
menced at a very early period, and was evinced by ſeveral 
acts and reſolutions of parliament. In the reign of Ed- 
ward III. an act was paſſed which enacted, that no per- 
lon ſhould be called out of the ſhire in which he lived, 
txcept in caſes of inturrection or invaſion ; and he could 
not conceive that our anceſtors would bg guilty of ſuch a 
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162 GEORGE III. A. D. 1794. 
ſoleciſm in politics as to prevent the drawing forth our 
native forces, except in tumes of extraordinary danger, 


- and leave to the crown the right of bringing into the 


kingdom an indefinite number of foreign troops when. 
ever it pleaſed, The twenty-fiith of the ſame king re. 
ſtricts this military force to ſuch as were bound by their 
tenure and poſſeſſions to defend the country. ReſpeR. 
ing the militia, though compoled of perſons peculiarly 


intereſted in the weltare of the kingdom, the king is not 


by law wholly inveſted with the control of theſe troops: 


even in caſes of the utmoſt exigency he is not empowered, 


to call them out, without firſt acquainting parliament if 
it is at that time ſitting z and it not, it ſhall be convened 
within tourtcen days, and the meaſures which had been 
adopted laid before it. If, however, his majeſty was 
veſted with the power of introducing what number of 
foreign troops he pleaſed into the kingdom, this jealous 
cautionof the legiſlature was totally uſeleſs and inſuffi- 
cient. From the ſilence of the bill of rights reſpecting 
the prerogative of the crown in this inſtance, it would be 
wrong to ſuppoſe the exiſtence of ſuch a prerogative, 
As well might it be faid, that ſeveral of the moſt valuable 
privileges of Britiſh ſubjects, which they hold under 
magna charta, and the habeas corpus act, did not exilt, 
ſince they had not been recited in the bill of rights. The 
act of ſettlement and the naturalization bill clearly proy- 
ed that this prerogative did not exiſt in the crown. Mr, 
Adair conlefed himſelf no enemy to the ordinary pre- 
rogatives of the crown, which were known, defined, and 
legal ; but the prerogative which appeared to him dan- 
gerous, was that prerogative, which, if it at all exiſted, 
was unknown, undefined, and unaſcertained. With 
reſpect to what had been ſaid by an honorable gentleman 
concerning the acquieſcence of thoſe who had framed the 
at of ſettlement in the ſubſequent introduction af 
foreign troops, he thought might be fully juſtified on the 
grounds of neceſſity and humanity ; and he ſhould hatt 
conſidered that there was little cauſe for jealouty, had 
not the aſſertion of this prerogative. proceeded from 1 
quarter 
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quarter which gave occaſion for more than common 
jealouſy, when the queſtion was hetween the prerogatives 
of the crown and the law of the land.” 

XVII. The earl of Wycombe declared, “ that if 
every idea of the conſtitution he had been able to collect 
for himſelf, or had received from education, were not 
founded on prejudice, the king had not the prerogative 
now contended for. He could not wonder at the people 
being enraged, when they ſaw foreign mercenaries in- 
troduced into this country, at a time when our own 
troops were {ending out of the kingdom. "The introduc- 
tion of thoſe troops was inconſiſtent with the eſtabliſh 
ed conſtitution and maxims of economy, and repugnant 
tc rational policy, He ſhould vote for the motion, con- 
hdering the power which it was meant to diſallow as 
unfit to be poſſeſſed by the ſovereign of a free people 
and a bill of indemnity, in this caſe, might eſtabliſh a 
neceſſary and uſeful precedent, which would prevent fu- 
ture miniſters from tranſgreſſing the limits preſcribed by 
the conſtitution,” 

XVIII. Mr. Fox, ſaid, “ that if the introduction of 
foreign troops into this country was legal, to talk of 
liberty was abſurd ; to ſpeak of a free conſtitution was 
weakneſs, It the houſe did not come to ſome reſolution 
on its illegality, all the libels of thoſe who ſaid we had 
no conſtitution, would be converted into melancholy 
truths. The argument of reſponſibility would juſtity any 
prerogative, but it was a very different thing to be able 
to tella miniſter he was wrong, and arreſt him in the very 
brit ſtep, and to be obliged to watch him in his progreſs, 
in order to prove ſomething wrong, when the proof might 
come too late, He thought it would be criminal to fit 
blent, and not at leaſt eſtabliſh a precedent for poſterity ; 
lnce it was the filence of parliaments, on ſimilar queſ- 
tions, that gave us the ſmalleſt cauſe to doubt of their 
IMlegality, But our anceſtors never imagined there 
would have been any ambiguity in conſtruing the a& of 
kttlement : had they entertained the ſmalleſt doubt, they 
would have guarded againk the deluſive and artful prac- 
dice 
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tice of endeavouring to contound right and wrong; truth 
and falſhood, ſo often reſorted to in caſes of difficulty by 


the pretent ſervants of the crown. He did not ſup hole 
miniſters would engage in 4 meaſure declaredly illegal; 
but if their intentions were pure, what objection could 
they make to the propoſed bill of indemnity ? Mr. Fox 
quoted the authority of the late lord Mansfield, to ſhew 


the propriety of miniſters ſeexing indemnity, whenever 


neceſſity ſhould urge them to act illegally, He called 
upon gentlemen to conlider the duty they owed their 
conſtituents, and upon the crown lawyers to decide this 
important point. It the motion was to be negative, 
he ſaid one of two ideas would go abroad, either that 
the houſe had affirmed the legality, or that, from timidi- 
ty and deference to men in power, they had ſhrunk 
from the inquiry. If it was aſked why deciſions were 
not called for on other points of the conſtitution as well 
as this, he would antwer, that on molt other conſtitutioual 
points there was no material difference of opinion, but 
here a new and dangerous claim of prerogative had been 
maintained by great abilities and great authority,“ On 
the motion being called for, the ayes were 41, noes 170, 
XIX. The debate in the lords upon this ſubject took 
a very different turn from what it had in the commons, 
Here the landing of foreign troops without the previous 
ſanction of parliament was admitted to be illegal by the 
whole houſe, excepting lord Auckland. As he had been 
the earlieſt convert to the miniſter's political principles, 
he appears to have thought it his duty to give this un- 
bluſhing proof of the fincerity of his conviction. The 
bill tor the indemnity of miniſters was, however, rejected, 
or rather evaded, in the upper houſe, by carrying the 
motion tor the previous queſtion : but as the introduction 
of foreign troops into this country, without the previous 
conſent of parliament, was fully admitted to be illeg 
and unconſtitutional, the principle may fairly be con 
_ as eltabliſhed beyond the power of any miniltert 
lake. 


XxX. The employment of the French emigrants in t 
wil 
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A. B. 1794. GEORGE III. 165 
war againſt their own country, which had been always 
ſererely and juſtly cenſured by the oppoſition, produced 
in this ſeſſion debates of ſome magnitude. On the firit 
of February, major Maitland made a motion in the houſe 
of commons, ** that an account be laid before the houſe 
of any officers, natives of foreign countries, now in ſer- 
vice under the command of the earl of Moira, and receiv- 
ing Britiſh pay.“ Mr. Grey ſeconded the motion, and 
maintained that ſuch officers could not he employed in 
Britiſh pay without the authority of parliament. Mr. 
ſecretary Dundas inſiſted upon the neceſſity of the earl of 
Moira's uſing his diſcretion, and ſuppreſſing the names 
of any officers he might have under his command. The 
motion was negatived without a diviſion. It had, how- 
ever, the good effect ſome time after of procuring from the 
ezrl of Moira, in the houſe of lords, ſome more certain 
and ſat istactory information of his expedition to the coaſt 
of France, than had betore reached the public ear. His 
lordſhip mentioned ** that he had received an invitation 
to take upon himſelf the command of an expedition to be 
undertaken for the ſuccour of the royaliſts. He was ho- 
nored with his majeſty's commands on the ſeventeenth of 
November, but, owing to the adverſe ſtate of the winds 
and weather, the fleet did not ſail from Portſmouth till 
the firſt of December. Previous to this, his majeſty's 
miniſters and hip iſelf had received information of a meet- 
ing held by perſons deputed by miniſters to the royaliſt 
amy at Doll in Normandy, who had agreed on a plan 
of operation; but owing to the difficulty of intercourſe, 
thi: information did not reach miniſters till the twenty- 
lth of November. By that information it was ſettled 
what ſignais were to be made by the Engliſh fleet 
on their arrival upon the coaſt, for the purpoſe of direct. 
ng the troops where they thought the deſcent moſt prac- 
ticable, and a variety of other matters were adjuſted.— 
On the firſt of December they failed, and early the next 
orning they made the coaſt of Cherbourg, He ran 
donn the coaft for 2 conſiderable extent, hoping to find 
le royalifts in force as had been repreſented to him; but 
not 
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166 GEORGE III. A. D. 1794. 
not one of the concerted ſignals, though repeated. 
ly made by the different ſhips, was anſwered from 
the ſhore. Not knowing how to account for tais 
circumſtance, and in obedience to his orders, his lord. 
ſhip ſaid he proceeded to Guernſey, where, in conie- 
quence of contrary winds, he did not arrive till the twen- 
ty-fifth. His lordſhip defied the houle to attend to the 
dates which he had occaſion to mention, becauſe the whole 
of his explanation reſted on that particular. While at 
Guernſey he diſpatched a number of emillaries in ſearch 
ot the royaliſt army. He at length learned that the roy. 
aliſts had made an attack on Granville, but had been de- 
teated, and had retreated to the banks of the Loire. All 
the French journals and newſpapers ſtated, however, that 
one column of the royaliit army had directed its courie 
CHE in Normandy. His lordſhip iaid, that on 

CO ring the port, which the royaliſts had named as 
the port tor him to make, he found, trom the peculiar 
difficulty of acceſs, and from other circumſtances, it would 
be impoſſible tor him to thiow ſuccours into it; he there- 
fore, by his emiſlaries, had tent word to the royaliſts oi 
the doubts he entertained of being able to effect the pur: 
pole agreed on, and directed their march to another 
point. While at Guernicy a ſtorm aroſe that ſeparated 
him from half his iquadron and troops. Conceiving, 
neverthele!s, that the faith of the Britiſh government was 
pledged to the army of the royalitts, he thought it his 
duty, be the event and conſequence what they might, to 
lend them every poſſible ſuccour which his reduced force 
could adminiſter. Under the impreſſion of this idea he 
put to ſea, and after he Jett Guerniey, he appointed the 
French itatf, which had been rendered a ſubject of dil- 
cuiſion in another houſe of parliament. He begged their 


lordſhips to recolle& the point of time when the appoint- 
ment was made---while he was expecting to land on the 
coalt of France immediately, and when he meant not to 
join his army to that of the royaliits, but to engraft the 
royaliſt forces on thoſe which he had under his command; 
when he expected, the moment he landed, to have 10 
cecde 
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A. b. 1794. GEORGE 111. 167 
cerded to battle, to find the royaliſts diſpirited by defeats, 
and to have to lead them on to inſtant conteſt; it was 
impoſſible therefore tor him, with any regard to prudence, 
to truſt to the chance ot ſubſequent opportunity. He 
appointed the French ſtaff as he had ſtated, and it con- 
ted of two aides-de-camp, a French ſecretary, and a 
quarter maſter general. In having appointed this ſtaff, 
he had no heſitation to ſay, that he had not been autho- 
red by his majeity's miniſters; he conceived that the 
nature of his command neceſſarily inveſted him with a 
degree of diſcretion adequate to the end of the deſtined 
ſervice, If, however, it ſhould be thought by his ma- 
jeſty's miniſters that he had acted improperly, he deſired 
t diſtinctly to be underſtood, that he took the expence 
upon himlielf, and that minitters might, it they pleased, 
upon the winding up of his accounts, deduct the whole 
amount of the expence. Another matter brought into 
diſcuſſion in the other houle of parliament, he underſtood 
had been, that he had appointed French artilleriſts. The 
fact was, that the council, who directed the operations 
of the royaliſt army, had ſtated to our government, that 
they had plenty of cannon, but that they really did not 
know how to make ule of them etiectually, tor want of 
proper artilleriſts. Conſidering that the French had ren- 
dered themſelves formidable in the field by means of their 
artillery, his lordſhip ſaid, he thought the circumſtance 
worth immediate attention, He wrote without delay to 
Flanders, begging that the army in that quarter would 
lupply him with as many artilleritts as they could well 


fire, His requiſition was inſtantly complied with, and 


as loon as they arrived, they were put upon allowance 
but their allowance was not included in any pays liſt, 
What could he do Jeſs with men, whom he had ſent for, 
Irom an army in which they were entitled to conſtant 
pay? His lordſhip ſpoke in very feeling terms of the 
miſerable ſituation of the French officers in queſtion, the 
ſafety of whole connexions in France depended upon their 
names not being diſcloſed.” Thus, from his lordſhip's 
account, it appears that the original ſcheme of ſuccour- 


ing 
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ing the royaliſts was delayed till a ſeaſon of the year when 
the attempt was not only highly dangerous, but almoſt 
impracticable. From this circumſtance, the failure of 
earl Moira's expedition will ccaſe to be a matter of ſur- 
priſe ; but when it is conſidered that the commander in 
chief was ſo little aided by miniſterial intelligence, as to 
be guided by republican newſpapers in the execution of 
his meaſures, a more ſucceſsful termination of the un. 
dertaking could not be expected. 

XXI. On the ſeventeenth of February, the marquis 
of Lanidowne introduced a motion for peace in tlie 
houſe of lords, His lordſhip began by ſtating his with, 
ce that it had come from other hands, and particularly 
that his majeſty's miniſters had derived from ſuch a mo. 
tion all the merit, and all the gratitude, which it would 
have fixed in the minds of their countrymen. In hopes 
of this he had deterred his motion, but ſeeing the im- 
menſe preparations making for a continuance of the 
war, the volumes of engagements into which we had 
entered with foreign powers, and the folemn declara- 
tions of perſeverance, he thought it time to deliberate 
for a moment, to inquire into the cauſe and object of 
the diſpute, His lordſhip profeſſed that it was not 
at all his intention to addreis himſelf to the pathons of 
noble lords, but aſked, what muſt be the feelings of a 
burdened nation, when they ſaw thirteen millions of mo- 
ney voted for the continuance of a war, without a fm- 
gle conſideration of the merits of the caſe, and on the 
mere pretext of a Freuch pamphlet? The people, he 
ſaid, were, however, not likely to think that the 
ſentiments of a ſingle individual, and that individuals 
member of a faction that was cruſhed at the time or the 
writing, a good ground tor perpetuating the horrors d 
an undefined and unexplained war. The preſent fac. 
tion in France might ſoon be overthrown, and inflam- 
matory pamphlets by the partiſans of each ſuecceſſut 
faction might furniſh pretexts for the continuance d 
war, if ſuch wretched pretexts were to be allowed & 


legitimate grounds. After two campaigns, the laſt the 
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moſt ſanguinary and expenſive in the annals of modern 
hiſtory, before involving Europe in the horrors of a 
third, it might not be unworthy their lordſhip's atten- 
tion to inquire into the ſucceſs of the paſt. The quel- 
ton was, whether the innumerable treaties we had 
made were calculated to turn the tide of misfortune, 
and ſecure a rational hope of ſucceſs in the enſuing cam- 
p2ign ? He thought we had no more probability of ſuc- 
ceis now than before. The line of war in which we 
were now engaged had been condemned from the time 
of the duke oft Marlborough down to general Lloyd, the 
jaſt officer that had written upon the ſubjet. Ihe opi- 
nion of all men of great military talents in Europe had 
been, that an attempt to penetrate France through the 
lrontier, which had been the feat of war, is impractica- 
ble, and this had been verified by the fate of the two 
lalt campaigns. His lordſhip took a concite and able 
review of the different attacks made in the two laſt 
campaigns on the frontiers of France, under generals of 
the mott diſtinguiſhed abilities, and all had equally fail- 
el cf ſucceſs, Yet, after this melancholy experience, 
we were hazarding a third campaign. But it ſegms a 
new officer of middle rank (colonel Mack) had formed 
a new plan upon which the cabinets of Europe reſted 
their hopes, and upon which we were to riſk the lives 
of our fellow- creatures, His lordſhip paid every com- 
pliment to the colonel which could be poſſibly his due, 
but did pot conceive him very likely to accomplith an 
enterprite which had failed in the hands of predeceſſors 
of acæ nowledged military experience and gallantry, It 
was not fo altoniſhing to find an officer ſuggeſting a 
new plan, as to ſee the credulous avidity with which it 
was embraced, and the implicit confidence given to it, 
We were told that Flanders had been ſaved; Flanders 
had heen loſt by one battle and gained by another, 
This only proved that the fate of Flanders depended upon 
a ſingle battle. The ſecret hiſtory of the French would 
prove, that the lofs of Flanders to them was the reſult 
of the animoſities of private factions. Theſe gave Du- 

Vor. II. P mourier 
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mourier the aſcendant over La Fayette, and ſubjected 
him to the triumph of Pache. To the animolities of 
theſe factions may be attributed their failure by the 
defection of Dumourier. The jealouſies of La Fayette 
and Dumourijer were the cauſe, and in proportion to the 
unanimity of the French (an unanimity eſtabliſhed by 
the perſecution of their enemies) will be the difficulty 
ot making any impreilion upon the republic. There 
was a principle of action and re- action in human nature, 
that never tailed to produce great and unaccountable 
effects. The reſult ot the private factions of France 
had at length given to her government more formidable 
power than had ever been maintained by any ſtate; and 
it was of the utmoſt conſequence to conſider the effects 
which were likely to follow, from keeping up in France 
the tone and paſſion. they at preſent poſſetied. France, 
by the preſſure of the allies upon her frontier, had be- 
come a ſchool ot military wonder. In a few years none 
could prophety what untoreſeen enterpriſes they might 
not effect. His lordſhip proved from hiſtory the pro- 
bability, that it other governmen's determined to perle. 
vere in the deſign to goad, to attack, and to hunt the 
French, we ſhould confirm, ſo as never to be rooted 
out, a military republic in the heart of Europe. Nor 


let us, faid the marquis, proudly conceive, that our 


combination will make us formidable, becauſe it is 
oppoſed to a ſingle people; when we ſharpen talents by 
irraſcibility, when we inflame the natural energies ot the 
foul, when we call forth and roule every faculty of na- 
ture, each individual becomes lumething more than man, 
Great moments have always produced great men and 
great actions. The time ot conflict is the time in which 
nature ſeems to delight in her grandeſt productions.— 
The whole of the riſing generation in France is edu- 
cated in the military art; not as here, with a view to 
riling in lite, but the enthuſiaſm of war entere1 into the 
heart, only from the enthuſialm of liberty; and the 
whole country is taught, that their fole occupation and 
pailion ought to be arms, becaute their only 3 
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bleſſing is liberty. Such being the ſtate of the war, 
his lordſhip aſked, whether it was reaſonable to perie - 
vere in it? Whether upon the principle avowed we 
ought to ſucceed ? And, whether by the treaties we 
have made we were likely to do ſo? Above all, whe- 
ther the war was not likely to produce conſequences 
fearful to England, to Europe, and to the liberties of 
mankind ? His Jordſhip then entered into a view of 
the treaties we had made; he attempted to ſhew that 
the jealouſy of Spain, excited by our views upon the 
French Weſt India iflands, which, it attained, muſt 
throw her at our mercy—by the naval intereſt and con- 
traband trade, which it had been our object to encou- 
rage, to her diſcontent—hby the affair of Nootka Sound 
by the uneaſineis manifeſted at Toulon, when they 
aw a ſhip of one hundred and ten guns taken away by 
the Engliſh, which they thought belonged to them as 
the natural guardians of Louis XVII. was not likely 
to ſuffer that nat ion to entertain that ſubſtantial alliance 
with us? From various circumſtances his lordſhip prov- 
ed that Portugal too would be found in the tame inte- 
reſt with Spain, with all the numerous advantages to be 
derived from her ports, in caſe of future differences be- 
tween the courts of Madrid and London. With reſpect 
to the king of Pruſſia, his lordſhip contended, that as 
brad of the Germanic alliance, it muſt ever be his po- 
hey to reſiſt the aggrandizement ot the houſe of Auſtria. 
This alliance ſeemed for the inoment to be ſacrificed to 
the project againſt France; and the king of Prutha was 
now allied to the houſe of Auſtria to accompliſh a pur- 
pole which mult ruin the very objett of that league. — 
* To ſupport the independence of Pruſſia, his 
lordſhip faid, © he would cheerfully vote for al- 
moſt every ſubſidy ; tor when once the principalities 
of Germany were enſlaved, there was an end to the 
liberties and freedom of the continent. But was it to 
de believed that the cabinet of Vienna had changed its 
dbject ? It had been diſtinguiſhed not merely by its ſyſ- 
matic ambition, but by inceſtant ability in the proſe- 
P 2 cution 
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cution of its deſigns. His lordſhip called the attention 
of the houſe to the deſigns of the court of Vienna, upon 
Bavaria, in which they were very near ſucceeding, and 
in which, if they had ſucceeded, the chief of the houte 
of Auſtria would have become king, and all the little 
German ſtates muſt have fallen his prey. Either, there. 
fore, Pruſſia cannot be ſincerely united to Auttria in the 
preſent war, which muſt threaten our contederacy, or the 
connexion muſt threaten the liberties of Europe much 
more than ſuſſering France to continue her preſent boun- 
daries. Can we believe that ſo monitrous an all:arce 
can continue? or that the independent ſtates of Germany 
can long continue ſo blind to their permanent intereſts, a 
to abet the court of Vienna in the preſent war? His 
lordſhip next proceeded to mention Rutha, and conſider. 
ed the court of Petertburg, next to that of Vienna, as 
the molt ſyſtematic in Europe. The good ſenſe of the 
nation had, he ſaid, recently ſaved us trom a profitlel; 
war with Ruſſia. By the fault of miniſters we made 
peace, leaving Oczakow in her poſſeſſion; and we hal 
allowed her to give a value to Oczakow, Which beture 
was merely negative, by permitting her to ſeize the whole 
eaſtern diviſion of Poland, containing three millions and 
a halt ot people, and rich in corn, foreſts, and paſtures, 
which will enable her to make an active ule of all the ri 
vers e2it of the Danube, By theſe means ſhe was jur- 
niſhed with every ſupply for land and ſca operations again 
Conſtantinople itſelf, and this had been done while ve 
had been intermeddling in the internal affairs of France! 
As to her alliance, where were the expected forces from 
Ruſſia? Had ſhe in one initance fulfilled her promites? 
It was her invariable policy to embroil the ſouthern powet 
of Europe, in order to exhauſt them. His lordſhip nd 


ticed her interference in the peace of 1782, and added 
that inſtead ot ſending troops to aid the preſent confede: 
racy, ſhe had been erect ing fortreſſes in Poland, that 
when ſhe had ſeen her rivals ſufficiently exhauſted, hg 
might fall upon her long devoted victim, the Turk. Hi 
lordſhip lamented that we thould abet the deſigns of th 
truly 
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truly formidable power, and, from the beſt information, 
ſtated the reſources ot the emprels as immenſe. The next 
ally conſidered by his lordſhip was Holland: — Holland, 
which had been the cat's paw of the cat's paw ; for the 
fat was undeniable that miniſters had involved Great 
kritain in war, and Great Britain had tricked Holland 
into it, contrary to her judgment and inclination. Had 
the Dutch, though a maritime power, ſent a fingle ſhip 
to ſea? His lordihip compared their preſent backward- 
neſs with their tormer glorious ſtruggles, and ſaid it ex- 
hibited the difference between men when engaged in de- 
fence of their own liberties, and when drawn in to fight 
with others againſt their will. The marquis next men- 
tioned the king of Sardinia, and conſidered that ſtate as 
too much impoveriſhed to render us any ſervice. It had 
been an opinion that the King might be a imall check upon 
France, but he certainly never could croſs the Var to any 
good purpoſe. His lordſhip then obſerved, that upon 
this heterogeneous confederacy of intereſts, fo inimical 
to each other, we relied for ſucceſs in the war. He 
alked whether it was to be expected they would keep to- 
gether? Was it to be believed that an undefined object, 
m which no two of them had ever agreed, and which is 
ſtated to be diametrically oppoſite as ſoon as they attempt 
to define it, ſhall perform the miracle of ſubduing all old 
animoſities, ſtifling their jealouſies, ſmothering their mu- 
tual aſperit ies, and reſolving them in a mals of perfect 
union ? The arttul ambition of the courts of Ruſſia and 
Pruſſia, he ſaid, maintained the league only till their ri- 
mals were exhauſted. In the mean time none of the al- 
lies had money, except that power which had given no 
other aid than promiſes, and the whole burden had fal- 
len, and nat tall, upon the patient and ſuffering people 
of thele kingdoms. His lordſhip reprobated the conduct 
of miniſters towards neutral nations, whom we had en- 
deavoured to compel to take up arms. He recapitulated 
the correſpondence between lord Hervey and the court of 
Florence, and that of our other miniſters with the courts 
et Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland and America. On 
: the 
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the twenty ſecond of May lord Harvey ſent his firſt note, 
intimating the arrival of an Engliſh and Spaniſh ſqua. 
dron in the Mediterranean. He received from the mi- 
niſter of the grand duke a reſpectful declaration, that hiz 
royal highneſs was determined to oblerve a ſtrict neutra- 
lity. To this lord Hervey made a reply expreſſive of 


- aſtoniſhment, but declaring he would make known the 


anſwer to the court of St. James's. Yet, to prove that 
he had received his inſtructions, he forthwith diſpatched 
a circular letter to ail the other miniſters of the court of 
Tulcany, making known the declaration of the grand 
duke, in terms harſh, revolting, and unprecedented.— 
On the eighth of October he preſented à memorial, pe. 
remptorily calling upon his royal highneſs to diſmiſs the 
French miniſter in twelve hours, or lord Hood would at 
offenſively againſt Legnorn. This was our conduct to 
the brother of the emperor, our ally—as diftant fron 
every principle of policy, as it was from decency and tis 
law of nations. Miniſters ſhould have conſidered betor: 


they had offered ſuch a premeditated inſult, that the prince 


whom they treated fo rudely might to-morrow fill the 
throne of the empire. It is a received opinion of perſons 
converſant in courts, that lervices conferred upon princes 
are uſually, if not conſtantly forgotten; but that inſults 
and injuries never are. Leghorn, his lordthip ihewed, 
had, in the year 17 (2, been declared to be a perpetual 
free port, and he remarked the danger there was, in fu- 


ture wars, of Spain and France availing themſelves 


the precedent we had ſet them, and holding the ſame hn. 
guage to Leghorn and Genoa which we now do. Our 
language to Genoa had, his lordſhip ſaid, been the 1an- 
guage of the ftrong to the weak, With Sweden aud 
Denmark we had ſtood upon particular treaties, becay! 
they ſuited our views, The ſtate of them with Der 
mark made it neceſſary to have recourſe to other arge 
ments. The anſwer of that court, with the counters. 
clara tion incloſed in it, was a ſufficient reproof of ther 
arrogance. In fact, count Bernſtoff's reply was one d 
the moſt argumentative and the moit maſterly depigwate 
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productious he had ever read, His lordſhip ſpoke with 
nearly equal praiſe of the canton of Berne. Our conduct 
towards America had been marked with more than com- 
mon outrage,—he even feared with the blackneſs of guilt, 
Without any poſſible ſubje& of contention, ſuppofing the 
late treaty of peace carried fully into execution, we had 
contrived to become embroiled with that country, though 
in this preſent war ſhe had paſſed by many provocations, 
and though the had at the head of her government a per- 
fon of ſuch conſummate wiſdom and force of character 
as to ſet an example to all the other powers of the world. 
This great man, inſtead of attending to the clamor of 
the moment, or raiſing a falſe alarm, in order to have 
a vretext for yielding to it, had the firmneſs to reſiſt po 
pular opinion, and to wait for the return of good ſenſe 
and ſound judgment in the public. Under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, what could tempt us to ifſue that order of coun. 
cil on the ſixth of November, without conſulting a fingic 
merchant? An order which we were obliged to repeal! 
fix weeks afterwards ! The marquis intimated that ſuſ- 
picions had arifen that this country was acceſlary to the 
war made upon the Americans by the Algerines, and 
even that we were concerned in promoting the Indian 
wer. Tt theſe were calumnies, miniſters ought to deny 
both, not only for the fake of their own honor, but for 
the public good. Whether, his lordſhip ſaid, he looked 
to the confederacy on the one hand, or to the neutral 
powers, whom we had irritated, -on the other, he ſaw 
nothing to hope. There was no European power who 
woald not rather keep out of the conteſt, if left at 
liberty fo to do, or who had not ſome ſeparate view of 
iterett for engaging in it which mult take place at the 
expence of the whole. All the continental powers, the 
marquis added, are in want of money, which deſerved 
lome conſideration, as Great Britain was to ſupply the 
deficiency. Spain had iſſued about three millions and a 
half of paper money, though ſhe could ſcarcely circulate 


_ 


the paper ſhe had before, which had ſunk the exchange 
None of our confederates, except Rul- 
ha, 


twent per cent. 


. conſiſtent with the honor gf Great Britain. His lordſiry 
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ha, had credit in neutral countries. All of them, ex. 
cept Pruſſia, which had no credit whatever, had propo- 
{als for loans which did nut fill. The credit of Holland 
was worle than any, having lately endeavoured to raue 
a million ſterling on a lottery, which would have yielded 
five per cent to the ſubſcribers, but none were to be found, 
though Holland uſed to get her money at two and a halt 
per cent. On the other hand, in France every thing was 
converted to public uſe, paper was uſed tor internal pur. 
poles, and gold and ſilver for its necelſary importations. 
The whole being left upon us, his lordſhip faid, it was 
not the traſh of an indemnity we ought to puriue, but 
to conciliate the minds of the people, of France, and re. 
ſtore peace to mankind. This was the way to makea 
laſting peace between the two nations. So far in tle 
preſent initance from a peace not being ſecure with France, 
it would be more ſecure than with any cabinet in K,uropc, 
His lordſhip produced ſeveral inftances to prove, that ca- 
binets were never to be depended upon. But who were 
we to treat with? was the conſtant cry. — I reat, {aid his 
lordſhip, with the French people, no matter ior the nan 
It our intentions are wile and diſintereſted, there can be 
little to icttle, and in that would lie our great ſecurity. 
Miniſters, he ſaid, might make diſficulties; they had 
done fo in the American war, and he noticed the paltry 
ſhifts which had been made ule of on this occaſion. In 
the preſent inſtance our allies were talked of, who, it 
tliey meant honeſtly, had intereſts the fame as ours, name- 
ly, that of peace. Other difficulties might and wouid 
be ſtarted, as long as miniſters were indiſpoled to peace; 
but if this were proved to be the caſe, he hoped that pat. 
liament would do as in the cafe of America, cut the 
knot which miniſters refuted to untie. - He ſtrongly at 
ſerted the pacific diſpoſitions of the French towards thus 
country, and ſolenmly declared as a tact his conviction 
that the French never defired a war with this country, 
and that there never had been a moment, to that very 
time, when peace was not to be had on terms pericctly 
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aſced what indemnity we were to receive? Was it any 
Welt India iſland or iflands? At the time we poſſeſſed 
America, this might have been conſidered as a ſource of 
great wealth; but now they no longer depended on us 
tor ſupplies to their markets, tor their flaves, or for de- 
fence againſt their ſlaves, this was no longer the caſe. 
His lordſhip noticed the diffuſion of the liberal principles 
reſpecting the ſlave trade, as an additional reaſon for the 
ceaſing of the dependence of the Weſt Indies upon us. 
The St. Domingo proclamation, and the late proceedings 
in the convention, mult ſpread gradually through all the 
French iſlands ; mutual diflatisfattion mult arile at the 
bargain anſwering ſo little tor either fide; and thoſe new 
conqueſts in the Weſt Indies, however managed, would 
be to this country little better than money traps ; they 
would belong to us not one moment longer than the mo- 
nopoly of our conſumption made it decidedly for their 
mtereſts ; and this was the caſe alſo with our own Welt 
India iſlands. Let us not then, ſaid the marquis, pur- 
ſue the idea of this pititul indemnity. to our ruin. The 
ſtagnation of our domeſtic induſtry and of our national 
capital for one year was worth more than the tee-ſtmple 
of any of the iſlands to the empire. The French, he ad- 
ded, conſidering us as the head of the confederacy, would 
more decidedly direct their efforts againſt us. They had 
turned their attention to their marine; and from what 
they had done in that way under Louis XIV. we well 
knew what they were able to achieve. In this ſituation, 
the marquis ſaid, it became neceflary to aſk what diſ- 
tin object we had in view; and as miniſters refuſed to 
name that object, he muſt look tor it in the different ma- 
nifeſtoes. His lordſhip then entered into the full con- 
lideration of the two manifeſtoes of the duke of Brunſ- 
wick, that of General Wurmſer, and the prince of Saxe 
Cobourg, and thoſe of lord Hood, admiral Langara, and 
general O Hara, &c. and proved, that there was not one 
which did not either contradict itfelt, or which was not 
immediately contradicted by a ſucceeding one, or which 
was not completely diſregarded in the execution. Taken 
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together, they coiweyed no diſtin idea, except that of 
extending abſolute power and encouraging unlimited mo- 
narchy. The real objects of the war had never been de. 
fined, {till leis the terms upon which we would make 
peace. The object of the preſent motion was therefore 
to beleech his majeity to make both theſe things known, 
which was equally neceſſary both for war and peace, 
The marquis recommended, as an example to this coun- 
try in its intercourle with France, the conduct of Louis 
IX. during the civil wars in the reign ot Henry III. 
Were we to manite(t ſentiments of kindneſs and genero- 
ſity, and a deſire of peace towards the French, they 
would evince the ſame. They had always been againk 
a war with England. Mutual rancor, his lordihip aid, 
had been excited by the mutual invectives which had 
been bandied about. This he carneftly wifhed to be 
avoided, and that we ſhould behave nobly, not ſeeking to 
derive profit from the misfortunes of our neighbours, 
He next called the attention of the houſe to the critical 
lituation in which we at preſent flood. It was given as 
a reaſon for the peace of 1748, that Maeſtricht was leit 
the ſingle town of the low countries. At preſent matters 
did not depend upon a ſingle town, but on the fate of a 
ſingle battle ;—one battle loft, and all our advantage 
ground was gone. It would then be the time tor the 
French to talk of indemnification, ſecurity, and barrier. 
It they loſt a battle, it was comparatively nothing; tor 
it was not one; two, three, or even four battles that 
couid f{eriouſly humble them, and nothing of this kind 
could have a permanent operation. The marquis ſaid, 
he had no expectation that theſe reaſonings would have 
an immediate effect; but he beſought the houſe to take 
them into ſerious conſideration, that they might produce 
tuture good. His lordſhip concluded by moving an 
humble addreſs, to repreſent to his majeſty “ the extreme 
unpoſlibilicy of conquering France—that the contederacy 
was not to be depended upon, was exhauſted in its 
finances, and the burden and odium of rhe war mult ul- 
timately tall upon Great Britain—that were the war in 
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future to be ſucceſsful, jt was impoſſible to continue it, 
as no acquiſitions of territory could be of benefit, at the 
r:\que of prolonging the prelent, and Jaying the tounda- 
tion of tuture wars—the immenſe loſs that muſt enſue to 
trade from the continuance of this war, and the general 
de cay of it which had ariſen in the place of an expected 
reduction of debt and taxes—that the ditmemberment of 
France, it attainable, would augment the ſtrength ot the 
greater European powers, who were the moit dangerous 
and the moſt to be dreaded—that opinions and ſentiments, 
ence diſſeminated, cannot be controlled by arms, and 
theretore every government which would guard againſt 
democratic principles, mould avoid the evils that gave 
birth to them—that the acquielcence ſhewn by the French 
in the proviſtonary government is no proof that they 
will continue it, if we ſuffer them to return to a ſtate of 
external peace—that experience has demonſtrated the 
futility of every attempt to interefere in the internal at- 
fairs of France, even it the juſtice were problematical 
—and that we mutt incur the keenelt reproaches, it we 
encouraged turther revolts in a country, Where we had 
deen unable to fave thoſe who put confidence in us hom 
extermination. and ruin—theretore to ump'ore his ma- 
by to declare, without delay, his diſpontion to make 
peace upon fuch juit, difinteretted, and liberal terms as 
were calculated to render the peice Jalting, and that he 
would fignity this intention to his allies, that a ttop 
might be put fo the daily effuſion of human blood.“ 
XXII. Such are the outlines of this extraordinary 
eech; the coniectures contained in which have ſince been 
rally confirmed by a train of poſitive aud melancholy 
acts. The motion of this great ſtateſman brought torth 
me duke of Grafton in its iupport, after a receſs from 
politics of more than twenty years. His grace ſaid, 
4 that if he had not previouſly, from having communi- 
eated with the noble mover of the motion, weighed it 
n his mind, examined it in every point ot view, and de- 
Werately conſidered it, he ſhould not at this ſtage of the 
debate lay a ſingle word upon the ſubject. His grace 
not iccd 
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noticed his long abſence from the houſe. ©* He did not, 
he ſaid, “ hope that the few who concurred with him in 
ſentiment would be at once able to effect any material 
advantage; but he hoped that, by conſtantly and unre. 
mittingly pointing out the obvious diſadvantages of the 
war, they might at length effect their object, and pro- 
cure for the country the bleſſings of peace. He rec. 
lected that a minority, ſmall in number, reviled, treated 
with contempt, ſlandered by addreſſes to his majeſty trum 
different parts of the kingdom, did, by perſeverance and 
firmnels, at length effect their object, convert their mi. 
nority into a majority, and bring about a peace with 
America. The motion was not likely to be attended 
with any indignity to the crown; it did not militate 
againſt the intereſts of our fellow ſubjects ; it was calcu. 
lated to promote the real weltare of this country, and he 
believed, it right meaſures had been taken ſome time ago 
with reſpect to continental affairs, hundreds of thoutand; 
of the lives of our fellow creatures would have been 
ſpared. He conceived the misfortunes in which we were 
at preſent involved had their origin in a doctrine new to 
him, the doQrine of implicit obedience to his majelty's 
miniſters. Such evils were the conſequences of a ſeries 
of ill-judged and moſt impolitic meaſures; and thoſe who 
ſhould advite a continuanceof them might, on a future dq, 
be called to anſwer to th... injured country for the mil- 
fortunes in which they had involved her. There was 
ſome radical defect in the conſtitution, either in its theory 
or practice, or theſe misfortunes could not have happened, 
It was the duty of their lordſhips to examine whence it 
ſprung, and the means by which it might be remedied; 
tor the progreſs ot it, it not prevented, threatened to tei. 
minate in the final ſubverſion of our excellent conſtim. 
tion.” His grace afterwards adverted to the financid 
oration of Mr. Pitt in the year 1792, in which he ſtated 
the probable proſpect of our enjoying uninterrupted peace 
for the ſpace of fifteen years ; and had calculated updl 
that our finances, and built upon it a plan for the Jiquids 


tion of our enormous debt. Yet, in the ſpace of tuch 
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months, all theſe fair proſpects had vaniſhed, through the 
temerity of miniſters, who had involved their country in 
a war, undefined in its principle and object, and which, 
from every information he could obtain, was what poli- 
tical writers termed bellum internecionts, a war of exter- 
mination. At that time the miniſter could not be igno- 
rant of the affairs of France; yet, in lels than the ſhort 
ſpace of twelve months, we were engaged in war, and 
the people burdened with twelve millions additional debt. 
What inference could be drawn from this fact? Either 
that the miniſter was inſincere at the time he held the 
language, or that the ſyſtem on our part, with ieference 
to the politics of the continent, was changed. The firit 
was uncharitable, the ſecond a fair inference. He would 
ſuppoſe then we had changed our ſyſtem, and that we were 
now to inſiſt upon a particular form of government. On 
this he had no idea of ſucceſs, nor did he ſee juſtice in 
our interference, upon any pretence, in the internal go. . 
vernment of another country. Had it not been for our 
alliance with Auſtria and Pruſſia, one hundred thouſand 
lives might have been ſpared: His grace ſtrongly con- 
tended for the policy of having allied this country with 
France, rather than with Auſtria and Prufſia. To prove 
that the French would not unite with this country, re- 
courſe was had to the invectives of Barrere. Was it from 
them we were to judge of the ſenſe of the nation? As an 
unanſwerable argument for terminating the war, his grace 
ſtated, by calculation, the enormous amount to which an 
annual accumulation of debt would ſwell in a few years. 
It had been ſaid, that the French wiſhed to overturn our 
conſtitution ; but he believed, if there was wiſdom in our 
councils, and proper terms were offered to the French, 
there would be no/danger. Much had been inferred from 
ſpeeches in the national convention; and the pamphlet of 
Briſ'ot, tg prove the French determined on the deſtruction - 
of other governments. He did not agree to the conclu- 
hon. Much invective had been paſſed in our houſes of 
parliament, and indeed ſuch ſteps had been taken as had 
tended entirely to inflame the French. His grace parti- 
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cularly noticed the mani feſto of the duke of Brunſwick; 
and wiſhed to know, whether the miniſters of this coun. 
try were acquainted with it previous to its publication, 
It they were, they ſhould have proteſted againſt it. If 
they were not, it was far from reſpectful in the courts of 


Vienna and Berlin not to have communicated it. 


After 


diſcuſſing the ſubject of the manifeſtoes at large, his grace 
profeſſed himſelf actuated on this occaſion only by love to 
his ſovereign and his country, and a regard to his own 


honor. 


He thought a continuance of the war threatened 


his majeſty's throne and government, and the ſafety and 


proſperity of this country.” 


XXIII. The earl of Caernarvon, „“ conſidered the 
ſpeech of the noble mover of the queſtion as little calcu- 
lated to promote peace, and tending to embroil us with 


our allies and neutral nations. 


All that he had ſaid a- 


gainſt the war had been ſupported by no proof; and the 
only admiſſible poſition was, that peace was a bleſſing 


devoutly to be wiſhed. 


His lordſhip mentioned, at great 


length, the motives for the war which have been ſo often 
adduced ; reſiſtance to the avowed objects of the French, 


and ſecurity for the rights, liberties, and conſtitution of 
Great Britain and her allies. 


That it could not be a- 


voided by negotiation, he inferred from M. Chauvelin's 


anſwer to lord Grenville reſpecting the Scheld. 


He did 


not, he ſaid, mean to follow the noble lord in his com- 
ments on the different maniteftoes. The {uperintendance 


of parliament was confined to the ſervants of the king of 


Great Britain, and no ſuch intentions appeared as the 
noble lord imputed to them: but it a decided declaration 


in tavour of monarchy could have given a probability of 


a more ſpeedy peace, he ſhould not have thought it ob- 


jectionable. 


His lordſhip deſcribed the fluttuating and 


iniecure nature of the French government: before he 

could feel confidence in a government, which drew its 

precarious exiſtence from the ſubverſion of old principles, 

he muſt know its moral principles and political opinions; 

whether it knew the nature of a contract between nation 

and nation; and whether the new code of the 1 9 
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Man did not overſet the law oft nations as well as thoſe of 


France. His lordſhip inveighed ſtrongly againſt the opi- 
nions and conduct of the French, who, he ſaid, demanded 
the ſurrender of this government as the price of peace.“ 

XXIV. Lord Lauderdale drew an animated picture of 
the ſituation in which the minority were at preſent plactd, 
„% 'They were,” he ſaid, © publicly calumniated as ja- 
cobins, when their object was only the ſupport of the 
liberties of the country, Though the minority was ſmall, 
he truſted, however, that the ipirit by which they were 
actuated would not abate; and he had no doubt their 
nunbers would increaſe as in the American war, and 
their efforts be finally crowned with ſucceſs. His tord- 
ſhip aſſerted, that in the hiſtory of mankind it would be 
ditficult to find a people who had been perſecuted with an 
equal degree of antipathy, animoſity and terocity with 
the French, It had been aſked, what loſſes we had ſuſ- 
tained? He would aniwer that there was ſcarcely an in- 
dividual who had not ſuffered ſome injury. All who had 
property in the funds had already loſt one fourth part of 
it; and it thoſe who poſſeſſed landed property were to make 
a tar calculation, they would find their loſs proportion- 
ate, There was beſide an enormous increaſe of taxes. 
Our trade, and every branch ot our commerce, had ſut- 
tered exceſſively. And what had been gained on the 
other ſide? Was there a ſingle action which could elate 
the mind, or warm us with pride, on reflecting on the 
conduct of our country? Had miniſters purſued a 
dignified neutrality, the wealth of Europe would have 
poared into this iſland; we ſhould not only have reaped 
a noble harveſt, but preſerved our honor. His lordſhip 
denied the neceſſity of any alarm from the diffuſion of 
French principles. There was no ſimilarity between the 
government of England and the former French govern- 
ment. He ſtrongly contraſted the wretched ſituation of 
the ſubjets of France previous to the revolution, with 
that of the ſubjects of Great Britain. He ridiculed the 
idea that we could not treat with France without riſquing 
eur happy conſtitution againſt their principles. He reca- 
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itulated the many evils which were apprehended from 
treating with the French, and contended that none ſuch 
could ariſe. His lordſhip again mentioned the loſſes of 
the merchants, and the deſtruction of their commerce, 
His noble triends never mentioned, he faid, the loſles of 
the campaign, but miniſters trumpeted forth, that they 
were fighting for their conſtitution, for their all. The 
noble marquis and himlelf had both property in the 
country. Were property or religion in any danger, 
could it be ſuppoſed the noble marquis would not be one 
of the laſt men to introduce ſuch a motion, and he the lait 
man to ſecond him? With regard to the impracticabi- 
lity of treating on account of ouralliances ; had we held 
that doctrine in our late diſpute with Ruſſia, we muſt 
have been at war; and if it was one of our articles not to 
make peace till the republic of France was overturned, 
ſome of our allies could not go with us in that treaty, 
His lordſhip noticed the reluctance with which Holland 
had entered into the war. She cared not about eſtabliſh- 
ing monarchy. Her language was“ Let the barrier be 
ſecure, and we do not care what your government is.“ 
With reſpe& to the king of Pruſſia, it was well known 
what induced him to perſevere: and that no dependance 
could be placed on his continuing the alliance. It was 
his opinion, that in the courſe of the war all the weaker 


powers of Europe muſt be ſubſidized. His lordſhip men- 


tioned ſeveral inſtances of the intriguing ſpirit of the old 


government of France, and recommended the line of con- 


duct purſued by the Americans towards the preſent.— 
With reſpect to the violation of treaties, by our treating 
for a ſeparate peace, if we ever allowed miniſters to make 
treaties which bound the parliament and the people not 
to make peace till their wild and romantic views were 
gratified, the privileges of parliament would indeed be 


_ annihilated, and we ſhould be acting, not on Britiſh, but 


on German and Pruthan principles.“ 
XXV. Lord Grenville ſaid, “ that the motion was 
ill-timed, inexpedient, and impracticable. He was aſlo- 


niſhed to ſee two ſuch men as the noble marquis and _ 
le 
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the one a perſon of extenſive landed poſſeſſions, the other 
deriving. great advantages from tamily grants, propoſe a 
negotiation for peace, without ſtating any ground on 
which it could be effected with ſecurity. His lordſhip 
denied the impregnability of the trontier of France; and 
atter an extended view of the laſt campain, in which he 
roundly aſſerted the ſucceſſes were greater than had ever 
attended the firſt campaign of any wwar, he vindicated 
the conduct ot miniſters towards the neutral nations, 
on the ground of the neceſſity they were under of pre- 
venting nations, under the pretext of neutrality, ſupply- 
ing the enemy with materials for carrying on the war. 
His lordſhip contraſted our finances with thoſe of France, 
and was pleaſed to inform the houſe, that our commerce 
was flouriſhing, our manufattures increaſing, and our re- 
venue proſperous. He ſtrongly denied our having had 
any concern in the Indian war, and mentioned his ſur- 
priſe, that the noble lords who ſupported the motion had 
not brought forward any ſpecific propoſal to obviate the 
difhcultics which impeded a negotiation,” “ 

XX VI. Lord Lanidowne, in his reply, obſerved, * that 
the noble ſecretary had in many inſtances miſconceived 
and miirepreſented his arguments, as well as thoſe of the 
noble duke (of Grafton) whole example he however re- 
commended to the noble ſecretary, as that of a man who, 
having enjoyed the higheſt ſituations of the kingdom, 
had not uſed the influence attorded by his ſituation to 
enrich or aggrandize his fanuly; he had not accumulated 
Places, he had ſezzed upon no ſinecure, he had neither 
accepted titles, grants, nor rever/ions, It was therefore, 
pecultarly untair in the noble ſecretary to allude to the 
grants made to his grace's anceſtors, elpecially conſider- 
ing what had patled, reſped ing ſome modern grants. The 
arguments adduced by the noble ſecretary had been ſo 
precitely thoſe made ute of Curing the American war, 
that were he to have judged trom his ear only, he ſhould 
have imagined that they came precilely from the tame 
perions. His lordihip expreiled in the ſtrongeſt terms 
Is lurprite at the ſttement which had been given ot the 
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roſperity of this country, and ſaid, that in the town of 
Birmingham only, four thouſand perſons had been added 
to the poor rates ſince the commencement of the war :=- 
where he live in the country bankruptcies happened 
every day; the pcople were fo loaded with taxes, that a 
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little more would preſs them down. If the noble ſecre- 
tary dreaded diſcontent and clamour amongſt the people, 
the remedy was at hand. Let him introduce a ſyſtem of 
ſtri& public economy, aboliſh all rewer/ions and ſinecures 
unjuſtly obtained, lower the taxes, extend the trial by 
jury equally to both kingdoms. He thought alſo, that 
fince, much to the honor of the age, new privileges had 
been granted to Roman Catholics, the ſame liberality 
| ſhould be extended to diſſenters. Such a ſyſtem would 
indeed conciliate the affections of the people, ſecure the 
peace, and promote the proſperity of thele Kingdoms,” 
On a diviſion there appeared for the motion 13, againſt 
it 103. 

XXVII. Though miniſters had been ſo confident of 
the ſubjugation of France, as in the courſe of laſt ſeſ- 
ſion to have declared their expectations of an uninter- 
rupted march to Paris, the face of public affairs had 
now undergone ſuch a melancholy change, that at this 
time they appeared to have ſerious apprehenſions for the 
lafsty of England. In order, therefore, to provide for 
the internal defence of the kingdom, Mr. Pitt, on the 
ſixth of March, introduced to the houſe a motion for 
an augmentation of the militia, As this application 
was ſaid to be founded on the dread of a French inva- 
ſion, it met with the entire concurrence of all ſides of 
the houſe. While this buſineſs was pending 1n the 
commons, it was diſcovered that a paper had been il. 
ſued from the treaſury, by way of recommendation from 
his majeſty to the people to ſtand forth and aſſiſt the 
executive government by voluntary ſubſcriptions. This 
plan of raiſing money without the conſent of parliament, 
was ſtrongly oppoſed as highly illegal and unconflitu- 
tional, It was warmly contended that parliament was 


the only legal organ of the country, through which the 
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people could conſent to any meaſure which was ulti- 
mately to be paid for out gf the public purſe. This 
opinion was concurred in by Meflrs. Adair and Powis, 
both of whom were nevertheleſs decided advocates for 
the war, The miniſter, however, having perſevered in 
aſſerting the legality of the meaſure, Mr. Sheridan 
brought the buſineſs regularly before parliament on the 
twenty-eighth of March. In his ſpeech on this occa- 
lon he ſtated, © that the miniſter had perſiſted in the 
plan he had adopted in ſuch a way as made it evident 
that he rather acted from the view of eſtabliſhing a bad 
principle, than from any hope of immediate advantage to 
the ſtate. He would,“ he ſaid, © have cheerfully put 
ct the diſcuſſion, had any parliamentary ſanction been 
applied for on this alarming meaſure, But it ſeemed 
to be the intention of the miniſter to be the firlt to deſire, 
in the oftentation of his power, to increaſe the preroga- 
tive of the crown ; and in the choice of means, to give 
the preference to whatever contradicted ſome eſtabliſhed 
ulage, violated ſome fundamental principle, or demo- 
liſhed ſome conſtitutional fenc?. In proof of this he in- 
ſtanced the introduction of foreign troops without par- 
liamentary conſent, and the proceedings on the preſent 
occaſion, The queſtion for the conlideration of the 
houſe was, he ſaid, ** whether the people had a right 
to offer and to give, and the crown to receive a ſupply 


or ſubſcription for public purpoſes, without the know- 


ledge and conſent of parliament.” Mr. Sheridan divided 
his ſpeech into three propoſitions; the. firſt of which 
was, that it was againit the realon of things, and the 
principles of a mixed government, and of a repreſen- 
tative ſyſtem, and conſequently not reconcileable with 
the ſpirit or letter of our conſtitution, for the crown to 
poſſcis ſuch a power. There could,” he ſaid, “ be no 
lecurity for public liberty, except on the ground that 
tue crown cannot take or uſe property to any public 
purpoſe, without the conſent of parliament ; and it was 
our boaſt that the people could not, by any incklereet 
benevolence, preſant their money to the crown by any 

other 
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ether means than through the channel of parliament.— 
Were it otherwiſe, parliament woul t be uſeleſs, and the 
king have the means of employing this money to pur- 
poles not previouſly explained. If grand juries and 
county meetings could not therefore, with ſatety to the 
conſtitution, grant ſuch tums ot their own motion, how 
much more alarming mult it be, if the crown could at 
pleaſure appeal to knots of ſelected individuals, and pro- 
cure ſupplies for purpoſes unexplained to the legal repre- 
ſentatives of the people? A moment of delution might 
ariſe, when, by exerting all the influence of the crown, 
and adding to it the quackery of cant phraſes, and in- 
flammatory appeals to the paſſions, the people might be 
brought to grant ſupplies which the parliament had re- 
tuſed.“ He ſtated, “ that if the power of granting the 

public money were to be veſted in the hands of indivi- 

duals, the conſtitution muſt be overturned, the parlia- 
ment a mere mockery, as the king would be indepen- 
dent of that body. The ule of parliaments was, that 
the king might be under the neceſſity of governing by 
them, and might be indebted for his money to their 
grants. If the king could in this, or any other way, 
be rendered independent of parliament, there could be 
no ſecurity for the liberties of this country. He con- 
tended, in the prelent inſtance, “ that few of the con- 
tributions were purely voluntary; they arole from the 
dependants of miniſtry, cuſtom-houſe officers, exciſe- 
men, &c. and mentioned the proceedings at Berwick, 
which he conſidered as illegal, and aggravated by being 
founded on an application from the miniſter, and m 
which all who retuſed to ſubſcribe were to be held out 
as diſloyal and diſaffected. Ihe plea urged in favor ot 
the meature was, that parliament was to direct the ap» 
plication of the money. There was no Jaw which ena- 
bed parliament ſo to aft, Mr. Sheridan then entered 
into a very able account of benevelences, from their ca1- 
liett commencement, to prove the illegality of the prelent 
procceding, and dared the miniſter to produce his an. 
Maorities in Support of the oppolits doctuie, Ihe _ 
WII 
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which had been reſorted to differed extremely from the 
preſent; and from a full review of them, he inferred 
the meaſure to be hoſtile to the conſtitution, and to all 
the ſound uſages of parliament. His third propoſition 
was, that were it conſtitutional and cuſtomary, it was 
unwiſe, futile, and unfit to be relorted to. The reſult 
of the preſent attempt would ſoon be ſeen, as there 


never was a moment to favorable for the experiment. "The 


country had every motive for the diſplay of benevolence. 
The expences of the preſent year would be at leaſt thirty 
five millions, for the payment of our hereditary debts, 
and for the maintenance of this moſt glorious; war—a war 
tor the ſalvation of the Britiſh conſtitution, and the 
latety of kings for the preſervation of the chriſtian re- 
ligion — for the ſake of privileges and diſtinctions—tor the 
reſtitution and eitabliſhment of public order tor ſecur- 
ing the ſafety of this and other countries—a war in 
which all the emotions of the foul were to be rouſed, 
and in which, if ever it could be expected to drav a 
great ſum from the ſource of benevolence, the exertion 
of the people was to demonſtrate the extent of this ſpe- 
cies of reſource. For were the people only to advance 
their money upon the inducements held out, and ſubſcribe 
each one pound for kings—one pound for their country 
—one for the conſtitution—one for religion, &c. &c, 
what may not be expected trom a generous and opulent 
people ſo moved ? Certainly, that the whole national debt 
mult be wiped away. He would, he ſaid, however, be 
lo bold as to foretel, that it would be treated with me. 
rited diſdain, and be as unproductive, as it was oppreſ- 
ive, litigious, and illegal. Nothing could at the ſame 
time be more idle than to call it voluntary. Conſider- 
ing the enormous influence of the crown, and the lon 
chain of dependence, men could not act from their own 
motion, or reſiſt the torrent of this prevailing power, 
Nor could it be an equal mode, ſince ſome from oſtentation, 
and more from the intereſted view ot obtaining advantages, 
either for themſelves or dependents, would be induced to 
lubicribe, not as they could afford, but as the aggregate 
ot 
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ot pride and a mercenary ſpirit for a time ſhould dic- 
tate, and which could not be often reſorted to without 
tallacy and defeat. In every view he could take of the 
meaſure, he conſidered it as a manifeſt mimicry of the 
principles and practices of the jacobins, and calculated 
not merely to delude the people at preſent, and to be 
vexatious and oppreſſive, but apparently adopted for no 
other purpoſe than to take advantage of a decay of the 
popular ſpirit to eſtabliſh a principle ruinous to the liber. 
ties of this country. He therefore moved That it was 
dangerous and unconſtitutional for the people of this 
country to make any loan, &c. to the crown, to be uled 
tor any public purpoſe, without the previous conſent of 
puliament.“ 

XXVIII. The attorney general, “ conſidered the mo- 
tion as an abſtract queſtion, not relevant to the ſubject 
which was the pretext of diſcuſſion. Upon a deduction 
from all the hiſtorical precedents uf the former {peake, 
he was decidedly of a contrary opinion, and vindicated 
the proceedings of miniſters, and the legality of the mea- 
ſure, upon the ground of repeated precedents, and the 
ſanction of the moſt indiſputable authorities. He de- 
clared that, from every view he could take of the ſubjech 
the ſubſcriptions were ſtrictly legal, but thought it un 
wiſe to come to any retolution on the ſubject. He con- 
ſidered lord Shelburne's letter in 1782, to the lon 
lientenants, &c. as preciſely a caſe in point with the pre 
ſent, and withed to know why gentlemen on the othe 
ſide had, on a previous occaſion, ſuffered ſeveral of the 
nobility to raiſe companies at their own expence ? wlj 
the Eaſt India Company had, in the American wat 
been allowed to ſubſcribe three ſhips? He concluded 
moving the previous queſtion,” 

XXIX. Mr. Fox defended himſelf from the char 
of inconſiſtency. He declared “ that the letter of lor 
Shelburne contained no ſolicitation nor even a hint ig 
ſubſcription—no money had been aſked—none receive 
and, had ſuch an idea been ſtarted, it would have be 
indignantly reprobated. Every authority now adducg 
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by the miniſter had been, he ſaid, ably argued by a late 
t noble lord (Guildtord) but he was ſtill unconvinced of 
e W the legality of voluntary ſubſcriptions; and on this 
opinion he had oppoſed the ſhips &c. formerly offered to 
d W government. He very ably eximined all the quoted au- 
0 thorities, and, from a review of the whole, inferred the 
10 Wl illegality of the preſent proceedings. He conſidered it, 

coming from a king to his people, as a command, not a 
requeſt, incompatible with the dignity of a king, and 
with the ſituation of a ſubject. Mr. Fox aſſerted the 
his MW readineſs of the members of oppoſition to defend their 

country in any caſe of actual danger, but the meaſure 
of under conſideration, he thought, calculated to awaken 

thoſe animoſities which were ſaid to prevail from a dan- 
no· W gerous democratic ſpirit predominant in the country, It 

had not only a tendency to diſcover what the political 
tion ſentiments of men really were; but, if a man retuſed to 
ker, MW ſubſcribe, he would be marked as diſaffected to the con- 
rated ſtitution. The inutility of the meaſure was ſuch, that 
mea · ¶ not more than three hundred thouſand pounds could be 
| the raiſed by it, and for this was it worth while to excite 

a ſpirit of party? Parliament had already ſhewn the ut- 
molt readineſs in voting ſupplies to the amount of thirty 
or forty millions a year. Why then haraſs individuals 
with ſuch an application?“ 

XXX. Mr. Windham declared the propoſition before 
the hone, ©* to be one of thoſe which could neither be zz- 
verſally affirmed, nor univerſally denied. The honorable 
gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) had taken an extreme cale, 
and ſuppoled that becauie it would be fatal to ſupply 
the crown in ſuch a manner as would place it above 
the control of parliament, all grants to the crown 
were equally bad. This ſtrict and univerlal argu- 
chargſ ment, however well adapted tor /zgal queſtions, was, 

he thought, ill adapted tor politics. No man in his 
lenſes could expreſs a fear that what was doing at preſent 


hint id 


ccivelſi had any tendency to revive thoſe compulſory benevolences 
and forced loans which had fo long been reprobated, 
adduca dettroyed, and almoſt forgotten. As to there being no 


mention 
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mention of ſubſcription in the letter of 1782 to the coun. 
ties, ſo much the worſe. If there was not the word, 
there was the thing; for how were men to he armed with- 
out expence ? It io clearly implied expence, that in a 
mercantile tranſaction, where the expence incurred wag 
to be repaid, he believed it would have been held bind. 
ing. When a bill paſſed for raiſing ſo many troops, it 
neceſſarily implied that a competent ſum ſhould be pro- f 
vided to maintain them. With reſpect to the charges : 
of political inconſiſtency brought againſt him, he declar- t 
8 
a 


"IT oz *” 


ed, he would not ſacrifice truth to conſiſtency he would 
always act according to his laſt conſideration of things, 


and was not deſirous of being conſiſtent by perſevering in UI „ 
error. He had certainly oppoted tubſcriptions in the f 
Amcrican war, becauſe he thought the war unjuſt, The tl 
arguments of the illegality, ſuch as they were now uled, b. 
were then preſſed upon the public ; and perhaps he might h, 
have taken them up, as he was right in making every 
objection good or bad to a mraſure he diſapproved. He * 
cenſured the conduct of gentlemen in oppoſition, as ex- th 
poſing the conſtitution to danger, while they affected to ,, 
ſupport it; and ridiculed the favorers of their party, as er 
xerfons filled witk wild and frantic ideas of democracy, — 
le ended, by infinuating that the conduct of the op- tic 
poſition leaders in the houſe was fimilar to that of thoſe _ 
who had 1at in it in 1745, who were ſecret friends to the | vis 
pretender, and who could fee no danger becauſe they 1 
were intereſted in his ſucceſs.” ah 
XXXI. Mr. Sheridan, in reply, “ reminded the * 
honorable gentleman (Mr. Windham) how very lately th: 
he had acted in apparent 02 and perfect confidence with * 
the men he now 10 ſeriouſly impugned. It, however, the 
he knew and believed that ſuch perions as he had repre- giv 
ſented really exiſted amongſt the members of oppoſition, tha 
he called upon him to come boldly forward, and zame pur 
them. When the honorable gentleman ſneered at the boi 
company in which oppoſition acted, he ſhould have re- Mi: 
flected upon the fort of company into which he had now this 
got. He could not forget the triumph he uſed to feel in hig 
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expoſing the unconſtitutional principles upon which the 
miniſter came into office in uncaling his artifices—his 
ſubtertuges—and high prerogative principles. In re- 

eſenting him as an object of diſtruſt and jealouſy, and 
folding him up to the contempt and deriſion of his 
country, by {tripping him ot his affurned robe of purity, 
and ſhewing that all beneath was filthy doxwlas. In that 
filthy dowlas he had ſuddenly diſcovered ſomething ex- 
tremely ſplendid and engaging ; for although the honora- 
ble gentleman had changed, the miniſter had zot. Mr. 
Sheridan proceeded to argue, in ſtrong terms, againſt the 
apoſtacy of Mr. Windham: he aſſerted, that at the 
period when the latter oppoſed the ſubſcriptions, he 
had the ſtrongeſt conviction of their illegality, and that 
their illegality and unconſtitutional tendency formed the 
baſis of thoſe arguments which he uſed to the meeting 
be attended at Norwich, Whatever had been his opi- 
nion or wiſhes reſpecting the war, how ſhametul mutt 
his conduct appear in ſuch an unprincipled attempt, as 
that of miſleading a popular meeting by falſe law as 
well as falſe logic. In politics, as well as ſcience, the 
grand principles were, he ſaid, clear and abſolute; it 
was only the ſubordinate parts that were left to diſcre- 
tion. Did gentlemen ſuppoſe that a general principle 
was overturned by a let of petty deviations ? Such de- 
viations ought to be the more carefully guarded againſt, 
as they were too apt to be drawn into precedents. He 
allowed that an occaſional deviation from ſome maxims 
might be attended with no ſerious conſe quences; but 
that there were ſome tundamental principles, an infrac- 
tion of which ſometimes deſtroyed, and always debaſed 
their value. Of this deſcription was any pecuniary aid 
given to the crown through any other medium than 
that of parliament ; for, whatever might be its avowed 
purpoſe, it was liable to be employed in corrupting the 
houſe, and overturning the liberties. of the people. — 
Miniſters, he ſaid, could have no other view in exciting 
this ſubſcriptien, in a clandeſtine way, but to aſſert th is 
high prerogative in the crown. The attorney ger eral, 
Vol. II. R 
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not daring to meet the queſtion with a direct negative, 
which he knew would not accord with the ſenſe of the 
country in general, had taken refuge in moving the pre- 
vious queſtion. The law authorities, whom he had 
quoted as favorers of the doctrine in debate, did not ac- 
tually hold the opinions imputed to them. The ad- 
miſſion of this n:w doctrine, connected with the doc- 
trines avowed upon the landing of the Heſlian troops, 
would render a new BILL OF RIGHTS neceſſary. He 
concluded by declaring, however, that fo far was he 
trom wiſhing to impede any plan tor the defence of the 
country, that if great expectations were formed from 
theſe ſubſcriptions, he would agree to make them legal 
for the particular occaſion.'* On a diviſion, there ap- 
peared a majority of 170 in favor of the previous queſ- 
tion. 

XXXII. A ſimilar attempt-was made in the houſe 
of peers by lord Lauderdale, and equally unſucceſsful.— 


. His lordſhip made the following motion: ** That it is a 


dangerous and unconſtitutional meaſure for the people of 
this country, to grant to the executive government any 
private aid, benevolence, or ſubſcription for public pur- 
poſes, without the conſent of parliament.” The mo- 
tion was violently oppoled by the lords Hawkeſbury, 
Grenville, and Caernarvon; and {ſupported by the lords 
Derby and Stanhope : it was however here, as in the 
commons, got rid of by the previous queltion. 
XXXIII. An important diſcuſſion reſpecting the trea- 
ties entered into by his majeſty with foreign powers 
was introduced into the houſe of commons on the ſixth 
of March by Mr. Whitbread, jun, who pretaced a mo- 
tion upon the ſubject by a very maſterly ſpeech. “ He 
would, he ſaid, „ on this occaſion, avoid inquiring in- 
to the grounds of the preſent war, and the topics which 
were ſo arttully held cut to inflame the public mind, 
and incite them to animoſity againſt the French; but 
would barely remind the houſe, that the ſame virulent 
invectives had on former occaſions been beſtowed on ſome 
ot the beſt and greateſt men who had ever engaged in 
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the glorious ſtruggle for liberty. He inſtanced the pro- 
clamation of Philip the ſecond againſt the prince of 
Orange, and the opprobrious epithets thrown upon the 
Americans during the American war. When theſe epi- 
thets were employed indiſcriminately againſt the French, 
he mult think them groſsly calumniated; and for what? 
To prove, what no rational ſet of beings ever doubted, 
the exiſtence of a God. Mr. Whitbread contended, 
however, that religion was made a cloak of by thole who 
hated every thing like liberty, and that ſuch had the 
words chriſtian religion continually in their mouths, 
though their actions violated its fundamental principles. 
Whatever had been the ground of war on our part, it 
could not, Mr. Whitbread ſaid, be urged on the part of 
Auſtria or Pruſſia, that the war was an aggreſſion on 
the part of France. The treaty of Pilnitz was a proof 
of this; yet we had confederated with the framers of 
that treaty, and bound ourſelves to go what length they 
pleaſed. The motives of Auſtria and Pruſſia were inor- 
dinate ambition, cruelty, and rapacity. He noticed the 
ſanguinary principles maintained by theſe German deſ- 
pots; the horrid manifeſto of the duke of Brunſwick, 
and the infamous diviſion of Poland; and though we at- 
fected to lament the diviſion of Poland, and various other 
inſtances of inordinate ambition in theſe courts, we had 
yet enteret into an alliance with thoſe very powers. We 
had, he faid, another ally of equal honor, the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, whoſe only view was to keep the ſouth of Europe 
in confuſion, He aſked whether any of the combined 
powers had defined their object in the war, or whether 
they had not uniformly contradicted each other? He 
placed in a ſtrong point of view the contradiftory motives 
upon which they muſt act. If we would not treat with 
France as a republic, when were we likely to treat? If, 
on the contrary, we were willing to tieat with them as a 
republic, provided the preſent ſyſtem and rulers were de- 

ſtroyed, did we conceive that Auſtria and Pruſſia, who 

had made a common cauſe of cruſhing the government of 

France in 1789, would agree to that form of govern- 

| gy YC ment? 
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ment? Yet, how could we oppole ſuch a form? For we 
had already declared our partiality for it, as was evident 
from the declaration of Toulon. Auſtria however, it 
was ezident, would not aſſent to the conſtitution of 1789, 
as was plain from the manifeſtoes of general Wurmſer 
and the prince of Saxe Cobourg. Mr. Whitbread de- 
clared there was no reliance to be placed on any of theſe 
royal dealers in human fleſh; and it was his opinion, 
that if the views of this deteſtable combination had ſuc- 
ceeded in the firſt campaign againſt the French, the li- 
berties of Europe would have been deſtroyed. With 
ſuch powers were we leagued in a cauſe which was faid 
to be tor juſtice, humanity, law, order, and the chriſ- 
tian religion; whereas it was in fact againſt them all, 
The treaty with the king of Sardinia bound us not tolay 
down our arms before the reſtitution of Savoy; yet the 
irruption into Savoy was made long before we engaged 
in the war. The Sardinian ambaſſador applied to 
the Genoele for aſſiſtance on that occaſion; but the 
Britiſh envoy deſired the Genoeſe to obſerve a ſtrict neu- 
trality, So far from the war being carried on for the 


- prelervation of {cciety, we had in many inſtances ated 


in ſuch a way as tended to break the bonds of ſociety 
alunder. With the combination of ſuch a number of 
formidable powers, each one individually was in a worſe 
relative ſtate with regard to France than at the com- 
mencement of the war. We were called upon to make 
a more extraordinary proviſion for our internal ſafety, 
and Auſtria and Pruſſia were ſtill more exhauſted, What 
did this prove, but that a war with an armed nation no 
combination upon earth could render ſucceſsful? Mr, 
Whitbread argued, that had iucceſs attended the arms 
of the combined powers againſt France, we ſhould by 
this time have had a quarrel with them. From their 
principles of deſpotiſm they would, after they had im- 
poled a tyranny on the French, have been diſpoſed to 
make an attack upon our cenſtitution. Had we inter- 
tered properly in the affairs of France, the lives of the 
king and queen might, he believed, have been mm 
an 


9 
and Europe have been now at peace. In the danger ariſ- 
ing from the combination in which ve were engaged, he 


withed the houſe to ſolicit his majeſty to extricate him- 
ſelf as ſoon as poſſible. There were, he ſaid, prece- 
dents for the meaſure; few of the allied powers could 
have any cauſe to complain, and leaſt of all the empreſs 
of Ruſha, who had not fulfilled any of her engagements. 
The hackneyed queſtion, with whom were we to treat ? 
he anſwered by ſaying, with thoſe who had the power to 
negotiate, He concluded by moving for an addreſs to 
kis majeſty, expreſſive of the concern of that houſe, that 
he ſhould have entered into engagements incompatible 
with the declarations repeatedly made relative to the ob- 
jet of the war—lamenting that he ſhould have been ad- 
viſed to make a common cauſe with powers whoſe" ob- 
jets are undefined, but who, there is much ground to 
fear, proſecute the war for the purpoſe of dictating in 
the internal affairs of other countries—views which had 
been ſolemnly difavowed by his majeſty and his mini- 
ſters, and abhorrent to the principles of a free nation 
that were it a war of aggreſſion on the part of France, 
the aſſiſtance of the king of Pruſſia was by treaty previ- 
ouſly enſured to this country—that it dues not appear 
the ſuccours ſtipulated by the defenſive treaty of 1788 had 
been called for, but that a convention had been entered 
into, involving us in ſchemes foreign to our true inte- 
reſt, and impoſing a reſtraint upon his majeſty in reliev- 
ing his ſubjects from a burdenſome and calamitous war 
that the reſtorat ion of Savoy was not of ſufficient impor- 
tance to be made the condition of peace—that thele en- 
gagements might prove fatal to the liberties of Europe 
and requeſting his majeſty to extricate himſelf from them, 

as they prevented his concluding a ſeparate peace.“ 
XXXIV. Mr. Jenkinſon detended the conduct of the 
combined powers reſpecting the treaty of Pilnitz, 
* which,” he ſaid, “ had no views ot ambition what- 
ever. Its object was to free the late unfortunate king; 
but when he had accepted the conſtitution of 1789, and 
notified his acceptance of it, the court of Vienna ſhewed - 
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every diſpoſition to retreat f. om the ſtipulations at Pil- 
nitz. The calc of Pruſſia was preciſely the ſame. He 
ſaid, that whenever a country was involved in war, it 
was neceſſary to form as many alliances as poſſible. The 
two principal articles contained in the treaties, were an 
agreement to make our cauſe the ſame with that of the 
court of Berlin, and not to lay down our arms till France 
had reſtored to the allies all ſhe had wreſted or might 
wreſt from them, The firſt preſented the moſt effica- 
cious means of proſecuting the conteſt, and ſecuring to 
us indemnity and fafety ; the ſecond was, from various 
conſiderations, highly beneficial to this country. The 
expenditure of two hundred thouſand pounds à year was a 
wiſe and politic meaſure on our part reſpecting Savoy. 
Were the French to offer the king of Sardinia ſtill moread- 
vantageous terms, it would be our intereſt to increaſe the 
ſum, inorder that the arms of the French might have a diver. 
ſion on that ſide of France. It had always been thought po- 
litic to prevent France from extending her territory, and 
it was certainly doubly ſo at preſent. As to the parti- 
tion of Poland, he did not fee that the juſtice or neceſ- 
fity of the war was affected by that tranſaction.“ 

XXXV. Mr. Fox allerted, “that it was impoſſible 
by any ſophiſtry to deny that Auſtria and Pruſſia fo- 
mented this conteſt by the treaty of Pilnitz; and every 
3 of religion and morality called upon us to ba- 
ance the advantages we might reap from this alliance, 
with the ſhame and diſgrace attendant upon any engage- 
ment with thoſe with whom we had connected our ſelves. 
According to the treaties ſubſiſting between this country 
and Pruſſia, we were only to aſſiſt her in a defenſive war, 
This had been eluded by a ſublequent treaty between 
the king of Pruſſia and the emperor, in which they en- 
gaged in the provocation of France, and then our aſſiſt- 
ance was claimed for Prufſia againſt the enemy ſhe had 
raiſed, Where, he aſked, was the inſtance in the French | 
convention or the jacobin ciub that could match the per- 
fidy of the king of Pruſlia towards Poland ? He not only 
encouraged the Poles in modelling their conſtitution, but 
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publicly congratulated them on having made their mo- 
narchy hereditary in the family of his relation the elector 
of Saxony}; and in twelve months after, he audaciouſly 
abandoned every principle he had ſworn to maintain, op- 
poſed the claim of Saxony, declared that the revolution in 
Poland had given a juſt cauſe of offence to the emprels, 
and ſecretly and perfidiouſly co-operated with Ruſha for 
a ſhare in the plunder of Poland. From the different lan- 
guage held in ſpeaking of the French and of the allies, 
Mr. Fox inferred, that to the vices of thoſe who lived in 
courts, and filled, or rather diſhonoured thrones, we were 
to he totally blind, while the wickedneſs of the anarchiſts 
was to gases us to hoſtility. He ſpoke in pointed 
terms of the atrocity of the king of Pruſſia reſpecting the 
treatment and impriſonment of La Fayette. We had 
publicly approved of the conſtitution of 1789, yet ſuf- 
tered one of its illuſtrious tounders to languiſh in a dun- 
geon, without a crime imputed to him. At the very 
time we were acting on the principles of the conſtituent 
aſſembly, the Auſtrians in, Alſace purſued a totally dif- 
ferent ſyſtem, This proved that the views of the empe- 
ror were different from our's. He noticed alſo the contra- 
dition between the two manifeſtoes of the prince of Co- 
bourg ; the firſt iſſued when the defection of Dumourier 
was believed to include that of the army, and declaring 
him a wiſe and virtuous citizen, relolved to give peace to 
his country, and to aſſiſt with his army in reitoring, not 
the old monarchy, but the conſtitution of 1789. This 
proclamation was not however iſſued becauſe the prince 
meant to adhere to it. As foon as Dumourier's detec. 
tion was found to be only that ofa general and a few of his 
tollowers, all his virtue and wiſdom vaniſhed with his 
power; and within four or five days the prince of Co- 
bourg, with audacity and effrontery unparalleled in hil- 
tory, iſſued a ſecond proclamation, retracting every word 
of the firſt, What ſincerity was there in the profeſſions 
of the emperor ? Mr. Fox next noticed the treatment re- 
ceived by general Dumourier in this country; indeed he 
had wandered from country to country, in a condition not 
| co 
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to be envied by any general of the republic who was not 
under the immediate fear of execution. What leſſon did 
this hold out to Frenchmen? That it was better to run 
the hazard of the guillotine in France, than to take the 
certainty of miſery and contempt among the allies. Had 
the king of Pruſſia, he aſked, promiled to reſtore to France 
the conltitution of 1789? Or, it he had, was it in ſtron- 
ger terms than he had uled in approving the efforts for 
treedom made by the Poles ? Had the empreſs of Rutha 
made ſimilar profeſſions ? or were we to look for her ob- 
ſervance of them in her exemplary conduct towards the 
Poles? Was it in the mad and fooliſh manifeſtoes of the 
duke of Bruniwick that we were to find the geod faith 
of Auſtria, and the conformity of her views with ours? 
We talked of imdemnity, yet called upon Frenchmen 
to join us in expelling their preſent rulers. We might 
ourſelves poſſibly procure an indemnity by the turrender 
of ſome of the French Weſt India iflands ; but what in- 
demnity would ſuffice for our numerous allies ? Except 
ourlelves and Holland, no ftate had joined the contede- 
racy but thoſe under the dominion of ablolute monarchs 


and Holland would rejoice in an opportunity of getting 


out of it with ſatety. As the French muſt fee that no- 
thing ſhort of the partitionof their country would ſatisty 
the contending powers, they had every motive for con- 
tinuing the war; ſince, were the reſult ever ſo wanting 
in ſucceſs, they could loſe nothing by the conteſt, Per- 
haps, too, if the improbable event of the conqueſt of 
France ſhould be attained, the whole kingdom might 
not be ſufficient to indemnity all the powers at war; and 
we mult then have to fight for a diviſion of ſpoil, without 
that deluſive calm, which was ſaid to be all we could ob- 
tain by a peace with France. Mr. Fox noticed the mu- 
tual animoſities and jealouſies entertained by the allied 
powers, in proof, that if an indemnification was ob- 
tained, there would be no further effects than a tempo- 
rary repoſe. He had, he ſaid, been informed that the 
king of Pruſſia had declared his inability to carry on the 
war without a ſubſidy of ſeven hundred thouland pounds. 
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If ſuch was the fact, he conſidered it as a fortunate cir- 
cumſtance, as it opened a door for extricating ourſelves, 
and accompliſhing net a ſeparate but a general peace. At 
the commencement of the laſt campaign, we had been 
tald the enemy were reduced to one deſperate effort. 
For that effort he would uſe an old faſhioned word, called 
perſeverance, If by this effort they could ſo far recover 
themſelves as fo inſti] intimidation, how could the next 
campaign, however brilliant in its commencement, be 
finally enſured to prove propitious ? With reſpect to Sa- 
voy, he would ſtate what had been formerly agitated up- 
on the paſſive negligence of this country at the time hoſ- 
tilities commenced between the French and the Sardini- 
ans. War was declared with Sardinia on the fixteenth of 
September, yet the parliament was prorogued from time 
to time. 'The battle of Jemappe happened between the 
order of the council and the affixing the great ſeal to the 
prorogation, ſo that it was before it was announced in 
the gazette.” Mr. Fox recapitulated what he and his 


friends had done in the laſt ſeſſion to prevert the war, 
and noticed the accompliſhment of the events they had 


predicted. He then exhorted the houſe, with much feel- 
ing, to attend to the burdened and oppreſſed ſtate of the 
poor of this country. 

XXXVI. Mr. Pitt urged arguments to prove the juſ- 
tice and expediency of the war, and the impoſſibility of 
our making peace. Fortunately,” he ſaid, “we were 
ſo happy as to find other powers whoſe intereſts led them 
te make a common caule with us againſt the common 


invader of the rights of all mankind. The motion only 


tended to diſunite and ſeparate theſe allies from the gene- 
ral defence. Till gentlemen could ſay, that, ſituated as 
England was at the commencement of the war, thoſe al- 
liances were impolitic, they could not expect the houle to 
agree to a meaſure which involved the principles, the ſe- 
culity, and the independence of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
as well as the general tranquillity of Europe. That 
part of the conduct of our allies which ſeemed to pro- 
voke the molt cenſure, had nothing to do with the pre- 
lent 
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{ent war, and we ought to draw every poſſible aſſiſtance 
from them in the preſent emergency. Though gentle. 
men had argued ſo ſtrenuouſly for peace, they had not 
ſtated how it was to be obtained. They had ſaid, only 
diſſolve the confederacy, and every obſtacle to peace will 
vaniſh, This was conſiſtent with all their opinions, and 
the real meaning of the preſent motion, which was in 
fact a motion for an immediate peace at any rate. To 
promote this, much was urged of the miteries felt by 
the country. No war could be proſecuted without in- 
jury to commerce; but in ſuch a war as the preſent, 
gentlemen ought not to think any thing of a trifling de- 
privation of commerce; it muſt be much more endanger- 
ed if the power of France was not oppoſed. He was 
ready to confeſs, in reply to what had been urged, that, 
conſidered in a commercial view, the proſperity of the 
country laſt year had not been equal to that of former 
years; but this preſſure aroſe from the continental war, 
which would have exiſted whether we had engaged in it 
or not. But this check was, he contended, merely tem- 
porary, and the nation had recovered from it; and the 
readineſs with which it had recovered, afforded joyful 
hopes of ultimate ſucceſs in the war. The French, 
Mr. Pitt ſtated, in all their military proceedings, did 
every thing by coercion and terror, and exhibited no 
reſource but extortion keeping peace with prodigality, 
Comparing their coſts and reſources with thoſe of the 
allies, any one mult be led to think that France would 
much ſooner ſink under the preſſure of the war. He 
participated, he ſaid, in the general concern for Poland, 
but denied that the emperor or the allies had any inten- 
tion to impoſe or revive the ancient deſpotiſm in France, 
As for the argument of dividing France, it made againſt 
all wars in which confederates were engaged. Nor did 
he fee how it followed, that becauſe the confederates 
were not attached to each other, we, who had cemented 
the union, ſhould be the firſt to diſſolve it. He again 
vindicated the war, and ſaid, that inftead of its being 
an object of cenſure, it ought rather to be conſidered as 
matter 
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matter of congratulation, that we had been able to unite 
in our cauſe ſo many powerful ſtates. He muſt there- 
tore reprobate a motion, which had no other tendency 
but to ſhake a neceſſary, beneficial, and honourable uni- 
on.“ On a divihon of the houſe, 28 appeared in fa- 
vour of the motion, againſt it 138. 

XXXVII. The melancholy ſituation of M. de la 
Fayette, which had long excited the commiteration of 
every friend to humanity, freedom, and virtue, was on 
the (ſeventeenth of March, introduced to the notice of the 
houſe of commons by general Fitzpatrick. The general, 
after a prefatory ſpeech, moved That an addreſs be 
prefented to his majeſty, to repreſent to him that it ap- 
peared to the houſe, that the detention of general La 
Fayette, Alexander Lameth, Bureau de Puly, and La 
Tour Maubourg in priſon, by order of his majeſty's ally 
the king of Pruſſia, was injurious to his majeſty and the 
cauſe ot his allies, and humbly to beſeech his majeſty 
molt graciouſly to intercede in ſuch a manner, as to his 
royal wiſdom ſhall ſeem moſt proper for the deliverance 
of thele unhappy perſons.” The general declared, that 
whatever confidence he might have in the feelings and 
humanity of the houſe on this occaſion, yet that his 
hopes of ſucceſs reſted chiefly on the policy and juſtice 
of the meaſure. As the miniſter, he ſaid, had on a 
former occaſion diſclaimed, on the part of the 'Britiſh 
government, any ſhare in this iniquitous tranſaction, he 
expected that at leaſt from cenſiſtency he would ſupport 
the preſent motion. The miniſter, however, flew off. 
Mr, Burke thundered out a frantic philippic againſt La 
Fayette and the French revolution, and the houſe nega- 
tived. the motion by a majority of 153, againſt 48. 

XXXVIII. The miniſter, not contented with the vaſt 
alliances he had already formed, was ſtill willing to 
ſtrengthen the combination by employing every needy 
and deſperate adventurer in the cruſade againſt France. 
With this view, he brought iorward a bill to enable his 
majeſty to employ ſubje&s of France on the continent of 
Europe, in the French Wett India ift-nds, in Guernſey, 
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Jertcy, and other places. This meaſure was oppoſed by 
ſeveral gentlemen of the minority, upon the grounds of 
its being inhuman, dangerous, and unconſtitutionak— 
hecauſe their numbers were to be unlimited—becauſe 
they were to be allowed to land in the ifland of Great 
Britain as a place of rendezvous for health, exerciſe, &c. 
Hand becaule, in the caſe ot deteat or capture, it expoſed 
the unhappy objects themſelves to certain and cruel death. 
Mr. Sheridan oppoſed the bill with great energy, 
“ Suppoſe,” ſaid he, “ an arniy of fifty thouſand arm. 
ed Frenchmen on the coaſt of Eſſex, what power will 
there be in parliament to ſtop any progreſs they may be 
tempted, ſeduced, or ordered to make ? He pathetically 
exhibited the inhuman and wretched ſituat ion to which 
by the bill we reduced thele unfortunate victims. We 
had boaſted that their deſperate ſituation would make 
them fight the better, by knowing that, if taken, they 
would be put to death.—The inhumanity of this idea 
was ſhocking. And dare we retaliate? (YEzs—YEs, 
cried the vindictive Burke,) good heaven! replied Mr, 
Sheridan, the lives of millions may depend upon that 
ſingle word, This will introduce a ſyſtem of hurma!, 
ſacrifice all over Europe. He ſhuddered at the thought 
of ſending theſe poor unfortunate beings into the field with 
halters round their necks as part of their military accou- 
trements. If ſuch however were to be their deſperate caſe, 
he promiſed hereafter to move ſome reſolutions, that 
theſe men ſhould be entitled to half- pay, and to the diſ- 
tinction of human beings, inſtead of being ſent into the 
ficld, where if defeated, they would be immediately hung 
up like dogs.” The bill was ſtrongly conteited in all 
its ſtages, but paſſed at laſt by a great majority. 
XXXIX. The next buſineſs which engaged the at- 
tention of parliament, was a motion reſpecting finecure 
places and penſions, introduced by Mr. Harriton on the 
eighth of April. In Mr. Harriſon's ſpeech on this occa- 
fon, he ſaid, © he did wot deſire to deprive gentlemen 
of the rewards due to their preſent or former ſervices, 
but he thought that thoſe who had neither of theſe claims 
ought, 
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| From the Superiority of the Paper, the Splendor of the Eogravin 
dil, | and the large Quantity of Letter-preſs each Number gontains, 1 
Has Proprietor truſts the Preference of this Work to any prior Edition wi] 
be obvious, and flatters himſelf that his Efforts to deſerve will obcafnl 
the Approbation of his Readers, and be ädmitted-as a juſtifiable a 
for requeſting the Favour of their Recommendation of this Edition! 
to their! Friends, by communicating the fingular PERFECTION: y 
and CHEAPNESS of the preſent, Publication; which will prectude 
the Propnetor from the Necefliry of long, repeated, and expenfive 
Adiertifernents to make this Work known tothe Public, and con- 
ſequentUy 'oecafion a confiderable Retrenchmest of Expence, which, 
has, and will be applied to the additic zal Luſtre of the Work. In 
"> fact it has been only from the uncommon Sale arifing from the Re- 
9 commendation of the Subſcribers, that the Proprietor has been able to 
ſubmit to the Public the preſent Work, on ſo elegant a' Plan and at 
A ſo cheap a Rate; "this, it would have been impoſhdle for him to hs 
ne accompliſhed, had he not been exempted from the enormous Expence 
of Advertiſements, which is the on dependance of Works of an in- 
C | ferior Nature, as they are fo eviden dy deficient in point of Execution, 
nen | that their Merns never entitje them to any Recommendation fr n the 
| 4 .Purchaſer, The Proprietors of. ſuch Works, muſt therefore c tte 
»; B+ depend on a Sale through the Channel of the Newſpapers; » he 
|  ar&copioufly detailed ſpeciaus Advantages that do 2 2 8 nd 88 
pous W that are never performed, | 18 
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